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j 1 lODERN Business Executives handling Marketing and 
f j I Distribution schemes demand inside information on the 
World’s markets. Ordinary published market surveys 
are not enough ; sales chiefs demand that behind-the-scenes 
knowledge of their changing markets which only an expert 
economist can give — and, unless they are prepared to go to 
the expense of engaging a qualified economic adviser for a 
period of some months, the only method they have of obtaining 
the vital information they need is by subscribing to The 
Aldwych Press Selling Surveys. 

//ALL editions of the Surveys published to date are out of 


Write for details : 


. » . Plans are now in hand for the future production of Surveys 
covering two themes : 1, Reciprocal International Surveys 
(i.e. Great Britain’s market in India— India’s market in Great 
Britain) ; 2, Industrial Surveys (the major industries surveyed 
in detail, section by section). 
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V«ui wjitil y(Pur.s;il(‘Mtn‘ii (,, Iiavc ( In kiiiil nf pnicf ii-jtl Mtlvif,- 
iiiul ;;iu<Ijiiicc wliich ^^i|| h,.),, y.iu . v* m li< l icr ivsijIIs. 

V.pii slj<Mjl(l s(v \\uA llicy 'n;„j -'rilK SAI.K^MAN ' 

TMiy inniitli. 1[ i\ |tljiiiiM<l, \vritl«'ii niid cdih-fl l»\- nun 
wi(h lirsldinnd M-llifia i-xjirrinici-, \o rn|i\ -I hkW. shid'. Iiii( 
rrnl hras'^ tnck s;dtN idcns \\hicii Muy (an* iisr. Oiu 
lip iiijiy p:iy liH' :i miiiiIkt oI' MiLstript ii )ii trli liiiu-s 

')Vt r. tdvc t \( )-y o*,c oJ‘ y.Jijr snItMJi/ ii ilu- f*i>porhiMi»y ai' 
n “I piny tile Iu-mcIU nj t Ijj' ninny \ ;du:i hie hint >> ;ii id idcjis cnti 
hiiiud ill t.u-li iiu.ntirs ivsin* iil' “TJIK SALK.S.MAN ' 
it will help yem l,j |,rlp tlirlii. S<lul now hn* ;i spi<*l- 
Iiifii ropy iiMd d.dnils oi* niir hulk suhscrii)' i..ii Icnns 
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One Ilf ilii* ^ri'iitest i haniis <il seii-iritvel is thiii 
]>leii!iiint Ilnur Itefnrt* iliiiner when friemls inert in 
the linspilahle atinns|ilirrr nl the lniin(fes fur an 
aperilil in ilisi iiss llie r\enls anil pleasures nf the 
tla\. riierr’s aiua\s an air nf paiei\ anil l ele- 
hralinii ahnni life ahnard ship, and iinuhert* is 
this iiiiire e\ ident than wheti xni travel h> P. jV.(). 
After an exeelletit ditiner atnidst i nnjienial enin- 
paii\ and toveU siirr<iundiii(;s, then* are iiiaiiv 
atlriietinns for the evenintts tniiertaiiniieiii. A 
ntiinher of ships have talking pirtiire apparatus 
installed, sn that \nii liin see sonie nf the latest 
films. There is hIhims ilain in^, nr il \nn preler a 
more restliil e\eninfi, a game nf hridge nr a hnnk 
ina\ he oii)oycd In some quiet eoriier nf the 


Inntigc. nnring the voyage several gala nights 
are arranged whieli always pro\ide plent> oi 
fun. 

Ilie i'dinfon and service nf I*. \ O. ships is world 
renowned. 'The illiistraiinns will give mhi a slight 
iinpressinii of the liiviiry nl some of the private 
suites which are availahle. Some features nl the 
two liitest ships are th«' intcr-cahin telephone 
s> stein and air-eonililioned dining ruoins in the 
I irsi ('lass, and hot and cold running water in the 
'Tourist ('.lass cahins. .Much of the Tourist (lass 
arroininodution lo-da> is ripial in and indeed 
heller than that of the I'irsi ('.lass nf some vears 
ago, which is a proof nl the progress and liigh 
suiiulanls w’hich the IV X O. (Iniiipam maintain. 
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I lu- ii'iitL'y in tilt' 'Nm \-iT( Ri\ii\'i .nr w rilfrn liy 
tr.iiiiii! I \ L'lN, wiih IntiLT t'xpi'rirnt r cil* iIk- priib 
Irnis fhc\ tli.xcii‘>‘', .iiui ait'uMi iiiu'ii (n pTrsfiit fhrir 
tail-’ ill iiM iirilii.iMLl in.iniiii'. TIiLir nami-s iiu an inilrx <it 
i-xpiTis r>n rlir snbji-ti whifli tlif\ nv.ii. 'I'lir icaticr Ini'- ilir 
.iilvant.ii'.i 111 ilir luii inatri iaK lii.iiir jil.iri tl lulorc' him, and 
Tan lii'iv hiv (i\vii Cl im lii>,ii .MS. 


Indi.in .ill. til's aiT dlst iissi'd it iih jjrrai iuil fi< n il \ , and 
i 1 m> M.'f-tii)n iiii. iudi's thr pn K-rnimps i.t' ilir L'.aM Ifidia 
As*.! >c tat ii III. 

/ /'( I, ■•//I- l.f/t/uri f'fi/i/ sa\s: “In im uiIut 

pniiitl'T.d i.iTi ilicri.' l>r hiimd so tnatu' ^■xpu's^il ins nj* opinion 
I'V \\t !1 L.iown ptopli' on liidi.iii i[Lii.-stii)ns.“ 

A suidv oi l ar I ..isIltii i iohk'inx lux for a loni; tiiiir 
liiTii a irp. iil.ir traum' ofihc A'^ixin Kivti'W. Kt-itni tom 
iiihiitors iniliidi : Sii IrTilitirk Lrii li-Ri iss, Mr. 1 .. M. Ciull, 
.Mr. ( ). \ 1 , (ii.Tii, M. tiTfiri'T> .\IaspTio, .Sir \\ illi.nn ShTMion, 
and .Mr. K, 'L. iLirnn. 

l-\Tnis in M.diiN'a, Hutiiia, Siam, I icticli liulo (.hina, 
f.T\lon, and. iIit .Nrar and Middle I'.asl aiT disciissfd l>y M. 
Pil l IT 'l ap, .Sii Kohl'll lloll.ind. Sit CharlTs liiru's, Sir K. O. 
WniMidt, Mr- G. ( S. (.orra, H.IL ihc Apa Khan. Mr. 
.\uher ( IIM, M. z. M. NiKsi l. .Mt. M. T. Dawr, and 
.Mr. .\. S. I l.i\ lies. 

(.)ii iliT NftliTi laiuls IrniiTx coriti jhiiiioiix hv the Follow 
ini'. htoT appeari-il : .Mr. (.h. J. I. .M. \\ tIiti-, Dr. {'.TTik' Roilw, 
M. II. J. Van Purti-n, imd ( outii J. I\ van l.imhiirp Siiruni, 
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• Month by month The British Geographical 
Magazine takes you to distant plnres and 
introduces you to strange peoples, whose 
lives and customs arc vividly described. 

• You share the thrilling experiences 
of explorers and pioneers ; you arc 
shown the background of world events. 

• Every article i' authentic and illus- 
trated with the finest photographs 
obtainable. 
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THE SEAGOER. Ati ///ri.v/iv/fu/tiii.irii rl\ nl iln .'nii. 'I’t.ivi l. :uiil \\ m-M 
Nli.iif'.. “ .\ "uiiii'a's -.Miiili mI i, }|iIiml' lur .a r, " vn.li 
I'n-ss. I'.avTi Muiiilit T i<iiit:iiii- iii-.irlv juu p.iri's. w illi almur 
"i'' ijo MiiKiii iitl.^T^lHHln^. iiiarv nl \vliu.Ti aic < »i hin/iin. 

'll,’.’.' 1 {( iiiliT iiiiil \iril'- Ml oniini'.l Id in.mv nt ilif iiiiiLM'/iiit‘> 

piiliii'vlic-vl ti-vliiv iiitl lavishiv illiisir.itii! Inmi vuv ri l>> 
fivit; iiv ■■iiH Ct'.'- liiis lu-fii \S'( 1 .1 ) \\II>1,. 

THE ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. I ut vdI- 
iinn-*., I . joo illiiMniliDiis, ^i iiiMiir iliu'.iTiiTril |itii-,|H i lus 
rl'. , . "• ihi'' M nii-Diriviiil .III. I l’ii'.lTim I .mpii r Mir\ » \ dI niDiii-rii 

iinii . 

SQUARE RIGGER DAYS. J (iK'.rr.iittJ .\utDiiiDiir.i(ifii« '. itic ! iitiir 
I>.iv.‘s dI '^.nl. “.A iiiuuiiiliLi til viiliiiiii. di'tiiiililv 1,111 of 

ihr IliivM ‘it all Vt ,1 liiink'. " . If t'ltv , Ml lln ilil'lll . 

THIS IS GERMANY. rill < Dill ii r\ , thr i'l'iipli-, .lilt] tlic TTiinl Kt-itTi 
^\^tl'||l dI Iiti- .itivl I" iM-riiinciii vlt'srriix'il lr',in ptis iiiiil 
' ■ • t\pi rii-ini- .iiiJ vMili lilt ii.ssisiiiiKi' ),| rii.iiiv lit ilif Uatli-ts 

>>1 liDih iliDiiL'Iii ittiil iiitiDii It, till- \i w ( il l riiiiii;. 

WORLD TRAVELS. vdIiiTiii-. nil Soci :ilil'<Tlii1iii||s. lull 

di'.iiiptivi , III., lint 1,1 pirj.Di.,il tr.iwl- i.ivinni; mi-i 

450,000 mill'., “ 1 'diiiv iMi . I- ill W'l iKi.ii ’1 j«.\viu-' an- iiii 

t llllC.lllDII Itl tIii-iiisi-Ivi " V nil- I'ri-s-. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SEA POWER. >ll>(]||-!. Il\ lilMlDIK lllltlill 

-\ijiiiir.ils iiriv'. I \pi il>.‘,t iiiD.li III .\iiMil wiiHan- Ipiihlihiu <1 
Si-fitillllnr. I'J.Vl). 
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0 ANNUALOFTHKKAST 


The World is as Wide as a 
Man’s Imagination 


by ROSITA FORBRS 


“ \ ihoui<hl» are Iree,” ^rtld Hr KaiKuli, brigand, 

1^/1 jjfoplnt, and poliiician* Sultan of the Atlas Moun- 

^ ^ tains when Spain and France claimed sovereignly 
over Morocco. Ih* was in prison at the lime, hut uiiper- 
turl>cd, ‘‘ For," continia d this reiiiarkahle jx'rKOiiage, lin- 
eal descendant of Mohannned, the founder of Islam, “ the 
world is as wide as a man’s iniaginatioii." Hr Raisuli \vaH 
jwentually taken prisoner hy AIxiuI Kriin and his sulise- 
(picMii death was unpleasant. But till the end of his 
astoiiridifig life, his tho«ghls--aMd his leftens went Kasi- 
wai-ds, relraeing th<' road of e(mtiui*sl, hy which, more 
than a Ihoiisarul years ago, (h(' .Moslem armies had 
swept out of Arabia to iin]X)se a wairior faiili from Hgypt 
to Spain. 

Hastwards alstn- this year alH)ve all othei-s go the 
thoughts (d'lhose of us who are interi'sted in a retlisirilmlion 
of politieal ]x)wer, or the niaiiiK'iiance of existing social 
sy-sleins, whether it be in Clhina, Intlia, or Palestine, that 
over-proiriist^d land, sacred to llirtH* did'eirnt ivligions. 

Only in a lrif)le>engini‘cl ]>lane, or on a map, when all 
journeys are ptjjwiblr, could any single |)cr»oii, in the space 
of twelve months, ro\er the grtjund encompassed by this 
adventurous “ Annual." Vet, ifihe vast, enchanled Hitst \)c 
regarded as a t.Tp\-stiy, the design can Im* followed as it was 
first traced by the jouriuys ofsailoin and iiierehanls, priests, 
pilgrims, and uinba.s.sadors lo or from the Celestial hmpin'. 
'Tin* thr(‘acls are worn. Sometimes they are lost altogether 
under the new material .suiKTim|K>sed by wat and invasion, 
b\ racial emigration and the tyrannii's of creed. Vet still a 
few of the old ways remain. 

I.HCr.NDARV R().\U.S 

There is tin* Spic** Road from southern Arabiit to the 
gales of the VVi*«t : ihi* Alexundiine Road fr<im 'I’hrace to 
CViitral A.sia, which, in recent years, was the dream and tlw 
dcstnictioii of the (Jreck .‘itatesniaii, V’cne/ui-las; and the 
Silk Road, overrun hy the armies of China and Japan hut 
still traceable l>clwcen Pekin and that last citadel of 
religious feudalism, Kabul, the capital of Alghaiiistan. 

riiere are f»th<*r leg<'ndaiy road.s as ricli in tradition. 
By tortuous way.s, long afterwards familiar Ut the slave- 
trade, the black aiiiocral of Ahys-sinia, descendant tWSolo- 
m(m and the C^iieen of Sheba, sent a mission to the Ihiijx'ror 
'PhetKlosius in what is now Ctinstaniinoph*. When food 
failed, the emissarit^s of Hlliiopia drank what they culled 
iJragon's blood. I''ollowing this ancient way which Italy 
will have to diKenlangle from tin- mountains and thorn 
forests of still nncoiKjuered provinces, my caravan was 
ohligt'd to eat hip{M)]xitumus flesh, which th(' Abyssittians 
eon.sith'i unclean. 

'J'he roads fif 'I’arnerlane ami (ienghiz Khan still drive 
straight into the heart of Central Asia. Marco Polo is still 
the Ijest guide to that fabulous (fliina where he eoiivimfed 
with " the wveii-longued dragon." In the wake of the 
great mariners, Portuguese or IJulch, Albuquerque, Vasco 
da fhirna, and Ciimdens, you can travel to Cf>rhin and the 
Indies. In fact, whichever way yon g»> Hast and whether 
it Ik* lor trade or seienee or pleasure, you will he following 
in the steps of somi' hardy old adventurer. Y’et there are as 
many secrets in the i-iasl to-day as were laid bare by Henry 
of Portugal’s s<‘a captains. Discovery is not at an end. 
Hast of Sue/ you may still travel wilb the many experienced 
contributors lo this “ Annual ’’ “ for love of high adventui-e " 
and “ lust of knowing what should not Ik* known." 


In the fiini centuiy a.d. a nameless Grixrk mariner 
wr<iie <if our familiar Red Sea, highway ol eusthound 
commeice, “ the unexplored ocean curv<*s round towards 
the West . . . the last piirl of the inhabited world . . . 
under the rising sun." He was quite* definite alx>ut the 
Earth’s limitations. For him, there was no pattern Hjist 
of the frankincense country in southern Arabia. 

In thosi* days the famous .Spice Ktxid, lost now under 
cenluries of Kaadstorms, was perfumed with the sweet 
incense wiiich the Arali camel-drivers brtmght acnm the 
d<!tM*rLs of Hadhramaut and YVmen. I n their saddle-bags, 
which have not changed in pattern, the dark-ski muxi 
nomads, with skins slung acros-s their siiouldcrs a fashitm 
still familiar to the hillmcn of Asir— carried pearls and 
muslins, tortoiseshell, cinnamon, precious balm of spiken- 
aixi, and jewels for the inarkt*ls ol Rome. 

’I’o the (h)d of Aman, twelve hundred years Itcfore 
Christ, came no less than 2,159 jars over 300 measures 
of spire by this same road along the Arabian slior<* of the 
Red Sea. Long, long Iwrliat* Mt*cca was a holy cilv, lK*foro 
the coast was forbidd<*n by slavers, nationalists, politicians, 
and fanatics with conflicting superstitions, CJhalda;a offered 
as fantastic an amount of perfume on tin* altar of B;tal in 
Ikibyloii. Alexander the Great, intent on conquest as a 
means of trade how little history h.'is ehangird! --.sc*?!! bark 
fi-oin the gates of the Hilst, five luiiulred camel-loads of 
frankincense lus a gil\ to his fild tutor, reproaching him at 
the same lime for his extravagance on lM*half of the f»f>ds. 
'I'he mighty Darius, \vh(we pah»'i*s, in ruins, are a landmark 
on the motor-road iK'twwn the markets and barracks of 
southern Persia to-day, received tribute <»f ten thousand 
lal(*nis’ worth of incense from the sjirne Arabian trees. So 
< 11(1 Cyrus the (heat, whose lomh in a Persian desert, 
wiLhlfi sight of the Shah's new road, l>ui'(leii(*d with lorry 
trallie, lK*ars the inscriptioti : Oh man, whoever thou art, 
I am KurusI) . . . w ho foun(l(*d the grt'nt ness of Persia and 
ruled A.sla . . . grudge me not this moiiuiiient." 

IN IHE FOO'l'S'J HPS OF XHNOPHON 

Tlie Spice Road, sweetest (jf all HiLslwarcl routes, is 
now closed to the ordinary travtrller, unless, like one or two 
adventurous contemporaries, he is willing to live and siM*ak 
as an .Arab, familiar with the liv<^ pray(*rs of Isliim, the 
thousand nam(*s of a camel, and the drsc'rt men's ritual of 
eating and drinking. But, by another famous way, in the 
f(K)lslejj8 of Xemophon and Ills I’en riioiisand, the eiihn- 
prising wandei-er may still journey from Tiiikey-in-Asia 
into the land of oil. Massed uixni the limir.slorii* donn*, he 
will find, to-day, a fortrst of derricks, the gil>b(*ts (»f progress 
raised over numlM*rt*d wells. By day, he will sec* the 
iiKKhTn eities which a great oil comjiany has built among 
the* craj^ ol' an apparently sterile deserl. At night the 
flait*s will throw shadow armies, in advance and retreat 
across lli<^ sky, and the chance Iravrllrr in hardware, dry 
K(kk1s, or inaehinery may think of .Sennacherib’s hosts, 
pioneers ol an earlier civilisation, who were defeated 
upon these saim* heights, by the greatest snowfall of their 
time. 

Ill this prole*e(orale of oil within iIkt Khah’s domains, 
how many tnousand years ago, Danic*!, according lo local 
legi'nd, eiite^d and lell the lions’ den unharmed 1 m?< I'UIIKlt 
he had provided himself with plenty of opium which the. 
lieasLs preferred to half-starved, human flesh! Herr hIko, 
at the lK*ginniiig ol history, dwelt the “ God whntu? face* no 
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man mi^ht ” in what was kiiown as the “ Great ’J'ower.” 
'Fhe Bccn't nf this incompiiralilt* Imildint^ dcfiint ihr Assyri- 
ans, whose “ rohons all {(IcaiiiinK with purple and gold ’’ 
enlivened our own schooldays. So, after the manner of 
modem dictators, they destroyed what they could not 
understand. 

'J'he frieze depictin>( the warriors of the “ Great Kin>;’s 
bodyguard, known as the “ Ten Thoustmd Iimnortals ” and 
the life-size lions in many colours, were spoils of war taken 
by Alexander from royal Susa. Thia town, now a mud- 
heap in the wilderness, was once the capital i)r Queen 
Esther, whom w'e are accustomed to imagine ux faint and 
fat, more anxious — according to the prints dtK'omting our 
schoolroom walls — to touch Ahasuerus" sceptre ol' mercy 
than to plead the cause ol' her Jewish people, exiled from 
their trades to an agricultural country which offered no 
scope (or their genius. 'I’he Hebrews are still in exile, but 
Susa, like many another capital which ofiered them refuge, 
has passed into oblivion. 

Eastwards goes the traveller to-day, on a light lorry 
laden with glass and china and bales of colion for the cities 
of desert Persia, or with pilgrims for the golden-domed 
shrines of Islam. It may lie a new road (or him, but it wa.s 
trodden liy a greater soldier than Haig or Focii or Hinden- 
burg, or than Voroshiloff, the Robin HikkI of the Soviets. 
For thus went Alexander, .nighing like Hitler and Mussolini, 
for new worlds to conejuer, first by arms and then by trade 
agreements. But the earlier dictatfir can have had no 
spivrially Aryan conneriousness, for he ciinrelved the ambi- 
tion of welding Asia and Europe into one race, I’or this 
purjiose he ordered his Greek and Macedonian soidiiTrs lu 
wtnl the daughters of the country and, as a result, grey I'yes 
still greet the traveller on the roof of the world. 

IRAN AND AFGHANISTAN 

So many historic ways lead through Persia, but the 
horses and the camels of earlier invasions have Ix^n for- 
golteii. A fl(K>d-tide of lorricai, most of them with patc.hird 
and stuffed tyrirs, leaking radiatoi-s and ovei -heated engines, 
destined to be serapjx^ before the last instalment on the 
hire-purchase system is paid, repre.sent the march of our 
civilisation, The present Shuh, who was once a Cossack 
trrxiper, has determined that Peixia shall pnxlucr all that 
she can wear, consume, and use;, and that Ins people shall lie 
g<xxi Persians, rather than bad copies of riUnijieuns.” 
In the towns, tlie ancient roails are lost under the new 
factories, banks, ollices, and ginriing-plants, but they linger 
a while in the deserts where, like a tidal w'ave, tfie flocks 
swell nightly round the black tents of the shcpheitls moving 
with the seasons in search of jiasturage. Thtm they nrep 
stealthily— these old roads through the dust and the lieg- 
gunt of the holy cities. J!)omt‘s, blue as sea-water, ristr aliovc 
iL froth of poach and almond blossom. 

“ The Kazvinis steal our hearts, the Tabrizis have lips 
like sugar, lieautiful are the Isfahaiiis, but I am the slave 
of Shiraz,’* sang a i>oet who is buried in a Persian garden 
under pomegranates and cypRrss trees. Ili.s admirers sii 
lieside his tomb, smoking iheir \valer-pipc?s, but the metal 
trays come from Birmingham, tlie ica-poUt from Stafford- 
shire, the fountaiii-iiens from Ja{>an, the knives from CJrr- 
many, atid the woollen material for their prayer-rugs from 
Huddemfield, although the dc'sign may lx* dt^rived from an 
adventure of the great hunl»:r Shuh Abbas. 

The East bound roads go fariher. By Meshed, with its 
dome of gold, and Herat, whose earthen pillars stretch far 
into the desert, or by the “ Sea ofSand,” where Nadir Shah 
built beaciin-iowcrs to guide his armies to the conquest of 
India, the ventunius may still travel into Afghanistan. 
But when 1 went that way, across the shifting quicksands of 
the Shurgu/, a mile in six houi-s was considered a ^^xxl rate 
of progress by the few lorries, laden with r.arpets (or India, 
which venture acros.s the dn‘ad, waterless wastes. 

Kabul, however, is worth the journey. In winter, among 
the spears of iu leafless poplars, the surrounding snows 
scarred with rock, blistered, as it were, with black and purple, 
it has a cold, still beauty, peculiar to itself. Kabul is the 
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startiiig-(M)iiit of the new strategic Afghan mad to Mu/ai'>l- 
Sherif^ the hack door to the Oxux and the Soviet’s niilitary 
frontier which guards her Central Asian Kepuhlics. 'in 
the west of this artery of the future, lies what is left of 
Bamian. 

A HOLY CI TY OF BUDDHISM 

There is no red that I have ever Hern — not even the 
Hume of Rhodesian [Manxettias or Soviet lianners under the 
Kremlin — to equal Bamian. I’here, in the valley of Buddhas, 
u day’s drive north of the capital, red rock climbs sheer to 
the snow-line. It is porous with caves and split hy ihe 
niches where still stand the great gods. Strange Hying 
Ibrmaiions rise above this honeycomb city.” 'I'brotigb 
the confusion of mist, snow, and an overpowering bl(M>d- 
red— when I first saw Bamian came a pnK'esxion of small, 
henna-bearded men. .So many clothes they woir and so 
little use they were, for the winds tjfthe mighty Hindu Kush 
caught them so that the little men, with c:aves for their 
homes, walked half-naked witli greiii swirls of di'ujjery 
Ix'hind them, 

A cclcbraUxl Chinese traveller, Hiuaii I'sang, in a.d. 
dcscrilx'd Biimian ax a centre of art and rommerce, 
and a holy city of Rudclhisin inhabited b^' thousiinds oi' 
monks. A Byzantine traveller wmte of this girat metro- 
polis, sulMcquently dtrslroyetl by (Jeiighi/, Khan, as “ stand- 
ing proudly, like Koine, at the cross-roads of the world.” 
T^ay, it is a clutter of mud-hovels and burrow’s in the 
rock, wind-swept and flayed by dust. Bui a imxiern road 
goes north across the ranges, considered insuperable by the 
Tartar conquerors, to Mazar-i-Sherif, Here is the loveli- 
est of all Asian miw«iiies, eiTon(s)usly supixwed to lx the 
burial place of Ali, xoii-iit-law of the Propnci Mohammed 
and as holy as Mireca to heretical (Shia) Moslems. 1 have 
seen no beauty eomjiarable to the minarets of Mazar. 
They are slender as lances thrust hilt-deep Into a flood of 
blossom. 'ITie domes, ire-blue as glaciers in shadow, ac- 
quire at ntxm a fenK:ily of eoUmr emphasised by contrast 
with the sun-blearhetl sand out of which the surrounding 
houses have I)(‘en huill. 

North again went the old .Silk Road of history, to 
Samarkand. ’I7ii.s fanlauir man and meeting-place of Hast 
and West, was designed hy the iron cripple, 'rameilaiie, 
“The Emir," hy which jmiud title he was known to die 
world of his contemporaries — merchants, raidei’s, pilgriiiLs, 
and students, as " loot loose ” as any American tourists 
in our generation. Ea.st, then, turned the great i-oad, 
followed to-day by the Russian railway. Beyond the Reg- 
istan, once the mtwt farniius si^uure in the world, now 
cruinbliiig, under Soviet rule, into the generic dust of 
Cimlral Asia, we can, by grace of Moscow, journey to Shah 
/iiide. Here is the burial place of the ” laving King” 
and the Ckilgotha of all " High Places." I'or at Sliah 
/iiide the thread of Euslerii history, the pattern of which 
this "Annual" gives a modern version, are tangled into 
a knot. 

At one time or another, all the earliest nmds met 
w’ilhin the ronfiiics of the city set upon four hills. Alex- 
aiidcT and his great General, Selcucus, knew its forlre8.st•^ 
and gardens. ‘Fhc Sassanid Kings, whose gloriiw aiT re- 
corded in soutliern Persia, built palaces for Huns and 
Aralw to destroy. Wandering Mongols from the rtx»rof the 
world fought surcessive cirilisatiuns upon its walls. Us- 
ings, drsccndtxl from a Chief of the Golden Horde, came 
tempestuously in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
the Russians two hundred years later. Peter the (J real's 
ex{)edition was massacred and, during the W'orld War, 
Knver Pasha, the great Turkisli patriot who dri'aniiKl like 
Alexander and Tamerlane, of uniting l-usi and West, 
but this time und«?r the banner oi' Islam living free from 
China to Morfitxo, lost his life so<ni alter lie visited 
Shah Zinde. 

It wax left to the Soviet, called in to help the young 
Bokharans against their tyranuical Emir, Olini Khan, 
supported, alas, by lilieral English idealists, to consumniate 
the marriage of Europe and Asia. But at what a price! 


Throughout hisior>’, the hills of Samarkand have seen 
slaughter on an uiu*tiiinlled scale. The Sera\’shan River i.i 
urcustotiieti to running ird. Pyramids of skulls have ofUm 
adornetl its banks. But seven ^earx ago the famine which 
killed iR-lweeii six and eight inillioiis in the Soviet Ck'iilral 
Asian Republics, nxluced all former hoUxausts to the 
pniportioiis of a child's game tvitb toy soldiers. 

FROM INDIA rO JAN A 

If this fold of the Eastern taix'stry has Ixen blood- 
stained since the birth of history, the threads marking the 
sea-roads farther south are coloured with equal courage 
and fewer disasters. Dmg. long ago. when .Siilomon riihxl 
in Judra, the lina Je\\’s went east to the land of “ Ophir " 
(probably the Oxhin of soiuIktii India), which sent goltl 
and pr(*t'ious slotu^s Ibi’ the building of lh<‘ 'I'emple, now 
the third holiest place in Islam and at times the only 
IM'Hei'i'ul S]M)t in Jerusalem. 

’The prtKligious Portuguest*, Vaseo da Gama, lost two- 
thirtls of his men anil half his shi|M lighting the Zainorin, 
.Seu-Kiiig of our modern Clalicut. Hut he was followed by 
(Kibral and Albuquei’tjue, mighty sailors both, and even- 
tually the Cixluiu^sc' -who fought, we are told, in elosi* 
columtLS, the swordsmen in iVont bending .ho that their 
sbield.s louehed the ground, the rearguard arim*!! with 
laiiees, elulw, ;md javelins made treatii's, first with the 
I'ortuguese, then with tlie Duleli and laiglisb. GiK-bin, 
largei than it is to-day, lK*eame xometbing of a gambling- 
hell, for, says one .Sir VVilliatn Hunter, hangei-s-on nf the 
court ofLislxm were banislntl to southern India. Young 
women, he adds, “ were slii|)|X'd froiri Portugal with a 
dowry of an appointment in the l''axt for ihi*^ imimi who 
would marry them.” 

I'o-day, Ckxliin and neighlKiuriiig Tiavuiieore, most 
modern and yet most chaiaelerislie of Indian piincipalities, 
are matriarchati*s. No son succeeds hi.sliilher. The throne 
p.'isses to the eldest male di’xceiidani of Ihe senior priners.H, 
so that the child born to a reigning rajah in the royal palace 
is dcKimed to exile. 'I'he .son of his aunt succeeds. 

I’roTn India, ireasun'-housi* of history, wliosi* princi's 
may be diHieendecl froin the .sun, the moon, and the siai's, 
whose opulent Marviari bankers rival the original l.oiii- 
imrdx, Ihe legendary roads lead East into .Siam and GtM'hiii 
China. In tlie latter (to-day an admirably run I'reiie.b 
eolonyi Angkor, capital ofthe Kainers, said to Im* de.scend(‘d 
Iroin liir Nagas the great snakes ol' a primeval world 
once ruhxl its ** known world." The Siamese look from ii 
a ibousaiid I'lephant-loads of " furniture, women, jewels, 
and ann.s," but a.s they cut out the longue of the only 
priest who bad not fil'd, liefoiv asking him where die tnras- 
ure of gold was hidden, h«* died without revealing the 
stx'rel. The wealth of the royal house iheri’lore may still 
be liurii'd sumewbere under the proudest of all dead 
eilii's, loadstone of every traveller whose pliMsure lies in 
the I'^isi. 

The history of Java and Sumatra goal ol iiuiiiy an 
adveiifiiror front Marco Polo to that Jan Pieters/.ixm Coen, 
magnifleent lieelMHiter, who liiundeil the Dutch Indies and 
was appointed iheir lirsl (ioveriitii-Ceneral, began w’ith 
spice, piisscd through the i)h;i.ses ol'njblM'r, rice, and sugar, 
and is to-day firmly riKiled in coirei*, lohacco, and oil. In 
character, C.aK'n rcstmibleil the Anglo-Indian (Uiarnock, 
toughest of the Honourable Kilhi India Company's admin- 
istrators, who married a girl be seizefl Iroin a funeral pyre 
on which she was alKint to Ik* burned. Both had the same 
mottoes ” Never lose lio|>e and never spare an enemy ” 
and " Nothing gives you a lietlrr right titan power.*' 

Japan has adopli'd tlie slogans of these sevenieenth- 
century laiglisb and Dutch tr.'iders. Yet history is not so 
much rejx'lilive us cumulative. 'J’he imaginative traveller 
of to-day, KasllKiund liy land or sea. will recognise under 
the roinmercial and ptilitical edifices of our eeiilury, the 
loundatioiis laid by the great adventurers who, without 
map or compass, first travelled to an unknown end. 'I’here 
is an Arab proverb which says: “ No man ha.n the right to 
sleep on silk until he has walked over sand." 
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Empire Air Routes and Flight 
Refuelling 

by Sir Alan J. Cobham, K.B.E., A.F.C. 

Managing Director^ Flij^hl Refuellinfi Limited 


T he drvclijpinrnl of flijjhi rcfui'HinK Iuls litrii pro- 
cr<'dinK i'or many yriii-s and whcrras fnir of the 
onKinal conceptioiiK may have* Ixm to rrCurl ain'rafV 
during flifjlil with a vu“\v to rrplrniBhinjr ihrir furl Hupplii'ii, 
thus prolonjrinj; thrlr ranifc without rrtjuiriiiK thrm to 
land, this ori^iiial conrc'inioii has lrm|x»rarlly hmi 
aljiiiidoiird willi the aflv<Mit of ihi‘ p<M.sil>ilitirs of iuKh 
win^ UmdiiiK. 

'1 he pritprr term, ihrrrforr, hy whit h to express our 
work durinpf the past ftiur or live years iniKhl lx- fi’KI.i.ino 
IN TMK AIK AS A MKANS JX) IIIOII WINC LOAIJlNtL 

It SO happens that aireraft tan he eonstructed to carry 
a far gre;iler load llian that with whieh it is ixHtsihle for 
them to takt* off, and eoiisetiueiilly it is |K>ssiliIe to add 
tp'(‘ater Itiads to an aircraft once it is in Illt<ht. 

'l'h<‘ easiest way to add load to an aircraft in flight is 
hy passinj; p<‘trnl down a pipe. If it were feasible to piw 
passeii^t'rs down a ladder, or mails down a chute, then no 
doubt we eotiiti achitwe hi>;h wiiij; loiidin^ in that nianncT. 
Hut the easitna ixissihh* way to add a iist'ful Itxitl to an air> 
craft during iliKlit is hy KivinK it fuel down a hose-jiipe. 

Now, when we vive this extra load in the air, it may Ik* 
dorx* I'or twn reasons; 

Iff.' 'I’o increase the ranju:e of the aircraft hy fjivinj; it 
additional lin*!, or 

{h\ To inereast* the payload hy allowini^ the aircraft 
to take off with a full eoniplenient of passengers and mails 
and a very small supply of pi'trol, and adding the ret)uisiie 
amount of |K*trol in the air. 

L'lider Iff) we Khoultl havi* a nonnal ]}ayloail with a 
v<Ty exK'iiihtl range, <ind under ih} we should havi* a 
normal raiigt*. hut a vtTy large payload. 

\Mial r'■ally liap|H*ns is a comiu’oiiiise, with a pi*t)- 
poninn of ):oth additional payload and extended range, 

MOKV. .AM) FASTI-R SERVICES 
'I he }Kmsil>ilities of putting air trans])orl on a (’om- 
inercial basis seem to have greater opportunities !)> high 
wing loading, made' possi))l<‘ hy fuelling in the air, than hy 
any oilier development. 

It may he taken for granted that the development of 
flight refuelling ecpiipmeni, mechanical apparatus, and 
flying |jraciice have reached a stage where fuelling in the 
air can Ik* considered a prariical jmiposition for cvcryda\- 
use. 

With these farts hefore us, it is |>f»si))ie to visualise 
how we could extend the air rcaites of the world, and how 
we might put them on an economic basis. 

Jf wc ran cjirry suflicient payload, with a given horse- 
power, flying instantly IxTomes a eonimercial proposilum, 
arifl we mainiain that hy fu(‘lliiig in the air, bringing about 
high wing loading, all inese things are poxsilile. 

At llie present moment certain aircraft have suflicient 
range to fly the Atlantir with a small UmkI. But if fuelling 
in the air were useil, the machine eoiild set oll'w'ith a much 
bigger paylo;id, hecau.se hy virtue of the I'acL that a nnu'hinc 
can fly with a far greater load than it can lake olT with, 
the amount of fuel retjuired for the journey would lx.* 
added in the air. 

Hyixjthetical aircraft have Ixreri desiginxl which prove 
that we eould mariufactui'e to-morrow an air liner capable 
of a speed of 2(y» in.ii.h., with a range of r^orxi milts, to fly 
from, say, London to New York with a payload of 
i 4 ,rx)o Ih. 




it may he taken for granted that fuelling in the air 
would not be used for journeys under a,iK»o miles. Thus 
tiur flight refuelled hops would n'present journeys of 
u,{Mx> to 3,(KMi inilc's. As most of iht^* would Ik* accom- 
plislied ai a K[K‘<‘d avt'ragiiig utxi tn.p.h., it means that sea 
voyages which lake fnmi ftjur to sev'cn days, could lx? 
arcomplislu'd hy flight refuellt'd aircraft in Icn to twelve 
1 tours, 

SUPERFLUOUS <;ROUNU ORGANlSA FIONS 
One of the heavy eosts of flying to-day is due to the 
extensive ground organisation that must Ih* laid down hy 
air-lraiiKjKiii eom|ianies. Many of the present-day stops 
are unnecessary rominncially ; they are not halts for taking 
on passengers, mails, and fielght; they are halts liir taking 
fuel on Ixmrd, and if the journey could lx* accoinjilisherl 
without the necessity for landing to Lake |x*lrol on hoard, 
a great saving of time and money would lx* the r(*stjlt. 
Flight rcfiK'lk'd journeys would hir in long jijfnfjs; intt‘t‘- 
UKsliatr .stations would lx* served hy l(*fxler air lintts. 

THE IMPERIAL AIRWAYS SERVICES 
As an example lei us take the organisation that lias 
to he mainiaini'd hy Iinpc*rial Airways in foreign coiitilri<*s 
such as France, Italy, Circeee, and Egypt, for their Empire 
route to India and Australia. Hy ref^uclling, no European 
orgaiiisation would lie lU'Ceswary. The journey could lx- 
done direct from England to Ergyi)t, a comparatively sliort 
hup for a high wing loaded, Might fuelled aircraft. 

On the next stage, lin|M’ri,il Airways* aircraft must 
alight sevt'ial times when missing Iraq and the Persian 
(iulf. Hut if the journey were run liy a flight refuelling 
system, in which the overload of fuel is taken on hoai-d 
immediately after the aircraft takes off, it could fly direct, 
niin-slop from Cairo to Kararlii, a journey of about 
miles. Again, an expensive organisation has to lie main- 
tained lietwix'ii -shall we siiy? Karachi and Singapore, 
at landing slugt's in India, Hurma, Malaya, whereas these 
hulls could he entirely cut out hy flying direct from, say, 
Kar.iehi to Singaixirc, a journey of alxiut 2,oix) mi!t». 

'riius, the route to Australia would consist of five 
stages from Southampton to Gairo, thenee to Karachi, 
Karachi, Darwin, M<*llx>urnc. All intermediate traffic 
\,ould he carried hy Itxtal air lines. 

'File route to South America can lx* considered in the 
siinie way. 'J'hc jriumey <;ould be made from England 
direct to Dakar, from thence to Natal, to Pcrnamhuco, 
calling at Rio, and on to Huenos Aires. 

^>l another journey worthy of I'onsideration is the 
route to .South Africa, hy liaving a 3 ,(XK>-mile range, so 
(rasily obtained hy high wing loaded,' flight refuelled air- 
i rafi. 'llieie neixl hr only one stop, say at ].,agos, w-hich is 
3 ,ixh> milt's from England, iiritl exactly halfway to the 
Gajx*. 

()r if the Eastern route wen* chosen, a flight refuelled 
Ht‘rvice w’ould make it pos-sihle to fly fjtmi Portsmouth to 
Alexandria (some a.txxi milcsj, Alt^xandria to Mombasa, 
y,f)t)o miles, and Mottihasa to Gape 'i'own, again alxiut 
jjiKxi miles. 

AUS'l’KALIA VIA I’HE A'I’LANFIG 
Perhap the greatest of all routes to lx* ronsidm:d 
would lx* to Australia via the Atlantic Ocean. Flight 
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rcruclled aircraft could easily fly non>9top from England to 
the East coast of Canada, some a, 600 miles, and then 
across Canada to Vancouver. From Vancouver, a journey 

a> 7 ^ miles would bring them tu Honolulu, thence to 
Fiji (about Xooo miltw) and from Fiji direct either to 
Sydney or Mcllwurne. 

Under these conditions, it will be seen that the whole 
world can easily be cnet>nip;iHsed in ionvenient bops of 
2,5w miles on an average, aflTording an economic pro- 
position if advjmtagt: is taken of fuelling in the air. 

NO INSUFKRABLE 'J’ECHNICAL DIFFIClJl/riKS 

Much has been said alx>ut the difficulty of carrying 
out a flight rcbielliiig service, but of all the fonns of assisted 
get-off, and of all the forms of making high wing loading 
possible, fuelling in the air is undoubudly the most simple, 
practical, and safe way to do the job. All that is required 
of the pilot of itir tanker is ability to Ik* able to formate on 
anothtT acrc^piane, and to-day there an* huiidn^ds of young 
pilots w’ho art? mMters in the art of foimating. From this 
stock, when the time comes, lirst-claas formating pilots can 
Ik? Krlecif?d in order to estaldish refuelling scrv'iccs arountl 
thf? world. 

Flight Kefut'lling Limited havt? p|jinrH?d a complete 
organisation, and the numlx'r of pilots required is not 
formidable. We arc confident that we shall have no 
difficulty in selecting an ample supply of reliable men. 

'I'he same? applies to the engintrrs who maintain the 
aircraft at the various depots and carry out the operational 
work on the tankei-s which will give service to the various 
air-tmnsporl companies. 

As is already ktiowti, tin? pilot of the receiving aircraft, 
namely the liner, requinrs practically no instruction. Five 
minutes’ convenwition is suflicient to give? him all llic 
necessary instruction regarding the? flight refuelling 
op(?rulion, although no doubt air-trans]x>rL companies 
availing lhrmselvt?s (d'lbis service would like their personnel 
to be familiar with the whole prtH(‘dtne. 

At the present inotm?nl the apparatus Is manually 
operated, but in a wry short lime all <*<|uipment will l)r 
ptjwrr operated and automatirally work«*d. In other 
woitlx, within the next year or two the of>ej‘iilion of flight 
refuelling v\'ill have rt?achcd a standard whereby the 
pcrwirmel will cither pull small It'vci-s, or press buttons, to 
Citrry out the whole r)fjer;jlion. 

Much has Iteen said alxml the dangers of static 
electricity. But, of course, ila?se dangtrrs are no greater 
when refuelling than in ordinary flying, «?sjK*cially as all 
the necessary pn-caiitions have been fonrseen. 

Refuelling in flight, or high wing loading mttde 
jKwsible by fuelling in the air, will do miJt“h to sixred up, 
and place on a paying basis, the air traiisjxa'l of tht? world. 

It can be put into opc?ration forthwith, and we 8inJ?ert?Iy 
hojK* that the Atlantic service this autumn will demonstrate 
(he practicability of this particular development. Naturally, 
the great step in the development will l)e when sp<‘t:ial air- 
craft are manufactured for high tving loading, ami then il-.e 
true economic value can Ik* derived lioin fuelling in the 
air. 

Perhaps the grca(<'St jxnnt in favour of flight refuelling 
is that it diminntf?s the haxatd of the lake-off, A high 
wing IcKided aeroplane taking off at a very flat climbing 
angle from concrete runwa>'s, with a very long unstick run, 
will always be fared with a certain ha/ard— whether failure 
of engine powc*i‘, collapse of iyn?s, or other tnitchanical 
diffleui tiers — at the* crucial momcnl of the take-off. 

Should any of these things happ<*n it is almost imiKW- 
sible at prc«*nl for tht? iiilot of an aircraft to avoid disaster. 

By fuclltng in the air, the aircraft can taJie off reasonably 
light and, under control, fly to the dcsii-ed altitude, when the 
heavy load in the fVam of ]jetrol can be added, Should 
anything mctrhanical then go wrong, there is time to iettison 
the extra load, thus lightening the machine and allowing 
it to effect a wife landing. 



'Tempust 

and 80 should you o 


.M itne i« a fleering lliing; if slealH your 
jirecioiis hours ultiiosl before you realise it, 
ThoKO who Mirve in llie Hast wish lo spetul 
as mucli of I heir leave al lionie us possible, 
anti those who I ravel lo and from the East 
on buKiness iiulurally pref(‘r to reduce travel- 
lifip turn* to a minintiim. You can adtl tnaity 
days to your vacation or business trip if you 
fly l>y Air Krancc. Ib'gular services Ix lweeu 
the bar East ami Kurope are niainiained ; 
you <?aii leave Hongkong on Saturday, 
CalcuUa on Sunday or Karatrhi on Tuesday, 
and lie Inntihiiig in Paris or dining in l^nidoti 
the following Friday. 

The machines are fasl, “ Dewoilim *'' l)33H's, 
and as conifortahlo and steady as n good car. 
Tlu*se luxury pltines are )>owered by three 
engines, and carr> a coinpeicnt pilot, engineer 
and rudit) tnM‘ralor. You travel in air-con- 
ditioned, sound-proof cabins, and are pro- 
videil willi books and maps nf ymir route, so 
that the flight becomes a real magic carjict, 
WJiy not call at your Travel Agent and see 
for yourself just wdial Air Frunet* can mean 
to you in lime saved, to say nothing of 
increased comfort ? 
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The Swansong of 
Empire Wild Life 

by CAPTAIN V. C. STEER-WEBSTER, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., etc. 

(Cupt. Stiwr-Welxitpr's contrilmtions to science include 
his discovery of the ^mingo breedinR-grounds in the Cereal 
Ruim Desert of India; his capture of a pair of the almost 
mythical Indian wild ass; and an adventurous jtnimey 
through Abyssinia w'hcn the “ Lion of Judah ” was King.) 



Wild Aas of India. 


I have mther the will nor the right to blame, 

Tet to many, though not to all, 

1 he stveeis of de.structhn are someu^hat tame 
Whfn no personal risks befall, 

H OW true these words of the bite Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, the great Austi alian poet, ring, when we stop 
to think of the ruthless and wanton slaughler of wild 
liie that every day within this great Kinpive ofours. 

1 wonder how many people realise that the close of the age of 
wild life is slowly drawing in upon us, as it in lieing destroyed 
at a far greater rate than it can possibly reproduce itself. 
Unless eflbrts arc made in the near future to preserve it, 
the l»raiitiru! wild life of the Empire will soon \ye a thing 
of the past. In many pjirts of the Empire, already wild life 
has been totally exteiTninaitd. In other parts where it was 
once plentiful, it has l>een seveirly dqjlcletl, almost to 
extinction. T dej iiot vrish to overdraw the pieiurcr, as there 
are many areas where its position is more or less satisfactory, 
though insecure. But etpially, there are extensive areas 
where the conditions air so apiuilling that, if left unchecked, 
they will lead to the destruction of all vvild life still surviving. 
Vet hardly a cry is heard in protest, although we raniioi 
re-ercate what we are destroying. 

I’o the primitive savage, the advent of llie Einpii-e 
spelt safety with its individual rights for subjects, ’lb the 
harmless wild life it has spelt death- death at the end of an 
unequal fight against civilised man and his numerous aids 
oi scieiier, and his mercenary exploitation of its natural 
resources- as it has no means tif w^ir-pnjtcetioii, except 
speed of flight from danger, forlilude in Helf-defencc, and 
courage in death. Extinction of the Empire’s wild life will 
be a ao<jlogu:al c rime without rxi'use. 

Any scheme of proieciioii will lx* incomiihae without 
due provision for the birds which, apart from their si-riti- 
inental value, render iriealrulable service to the Empiric as 
ihe principal agency controlling the lH*wildcring multipli- 
catitin of insect life which, if left uiichwrketl, would do 
immeasurable harm. At one time the cotton croji in E-gypt 
was in great danger of l>cinK wiped out by the cotton boll- 
worm, as the Egret had lx*cn almost exierininauxj by the 
plume-hunters a form of brutality which brings rivilist'd 
people Ix-low the Urvel of savages. It was not until the 
truth was ruhbwl into the euhivators that the last colony 
was saved, and to-d»iy Egrets quarter tin- rotton-fidds in 
their thousands and hardly a worm escajMs* tfieir vigilant 
eyes, thereby saving the Egyptian cotton-grower a million 
]K)unds a yeai*. 

CO-ORDINAIKD PkO’l’KCriON E.SSKN’riAL 

In retrosp‘Ci, much useful work has already Iwcn 
arcomplished, but much lemaiiis to Iw done if we wish to 
continue the laudaljlr efforts of that great naturalist 
1‘kiw ard North Buxton, who checked the tide of wild life 
destruction in i9<xj by forming the .Socuety for the Pre- 
servation oi lh(t J''auna oI the Empire: an organisation 
through whfise efforts the game n«<^:rves in Uganda, Kenya 


Colony, Rhodesia, Ni^<ria, .Sudan, and Somaliland have 
been established. 'I’his Soi:iety, of which His Majesty the 
King is patron and the Earl of Onslow president, has done 
much to arrest the destruction of Empire wild life by a 
solx:r policy based on facts and common sense, as there is 
not to-day a Dominion, Crown Colony, or Dependency 
within the Empire that has not a Game Reserve or Bird 
Sanctuary or w)me l{)TTn of protective legislation, at least 
on paper . Y et apiwlUng destruction still takes place owing 
to tne lack of a co-oitlinalcd pxiliey of wild life protection in 
national parks. 

APPALLING BUTCHERY 

Statistics furnished by the fur trade and Government 
records indicating the number of skins that came into the 
market during 1937 are truly astounding, many of the 
sjxri<« slaughtered being found within the Empire: figuitrs 
in millions moles, 20; squirrels, 17; musk rats, ifi; snow 
hartat, 11; opossum, 9; skunks, 3; polecats, a; stoats, a; 
ibxes, 2 ; monkeys, 1 ; wallaby, i ; and below one million — 
bears, 700,000; gazelles, 600,000; wolves, 350,000; silver 
Ibxcs, 170,000; wild cats, 130,000; Hying luxes, 150,000; 
Ix'avcrs, 130,(XK); seals, 63,000; lynx, 6o,noo; leopards, 
25,000; sable, 15,000. Of other 8|xx:ies dicrc arc many 
more millions Ux) numerous to mention, bringing the total 
to 350 millions, many of them being within the Empire. 
Adding birds, lizards, crocodiles, snakes, and other reptilw 
slain to meet the demands of “ fashion,** we g«rt the 
appalling total, at a conservative irstimutc, of 300 millions 
for 1937. 

Ilie butchery oi wild birds hax to be seen to Ix^ believed, 

1 o visit an Egret rookery after the plume hunters have been 
that should soften the hardest heart. 
Killing for focal is defensible; killing fm- millinery Cuiinol 
be delendcd. 

Ill the past, jw in the present, preservation of wild life, 
has been left to the vagaries of Ministers, who come and go, 
and who have men- or less failed to enforce, or evtrn up- 
hold, the iruHtecship invested in them, as they have allowed 
Game Wardens — nominally the protectors of wild life — to 
show an annual profit to the Game Department by 
slaughtering wild life, especially elejihants, of which 3r,,(K)o 
are s^t a year. When the late Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 

ntfi T' 5 ' 93 ', h' a»urcd Lofd 

OmJow, Incident ol the International Gongreaw for the 
ProiiTtion III Nmun:, that “ in territories for which they 
are rcspcmsilile His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom rcgaitl themselves as trusieejj for the protection 
of Natmr, not only in the interests of ihcir present inhabi- 
tants, but in those of the Empire at large, and of Juture 
gencratums, m the wonderful fauna which Nature has 
endowed the Empire with hasalready suffenxl large losses.” 

SPECIES VERGING ON EXTINCTION 

As evidence of the urgency of protective action, it is the 

"yT a had the same prot^tion 

been afforded to those animals and birds already 
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rxtincl as was at the eleventh hour extended to the 
African Blesbok, Bontebok, and White-tailed Gnu, the 
European Bison, Mongolian Wild Horse, and the 
Mountain Zebra, tlie extinct animulH and birds would 
be with us to-day, inste.ad of surviving only as stufrc*d 
specimens in museums and records in scictiitific societies. 
Of the five living species of Rhinoceros, four at least are 
threatened with early extinction three in India, one in 
Africa. The great Indian Rhinoceros Unicornis has 
suffered almost as much as the others and is to-day only 
found in very limited numbers in North Bengal, Gooch 
Bchar, and Bhutan. The only Asiatic Rhinoceros that carries 
two horns, Rhinoceros Sumatrensis, is hardly any better 
off, as to-day only a mere handful exist in Burma, although 
at one time it was widely distributed over Eastern Asia. 
The Indian Cheetah or Hunting Leopard as it is eonmtonly 
called — for centuries the plaything of princes and <ilh(‘r8 — 
is all but extinct in India where once it w-as abundant. 

During a sojourn in India 1 had every op|)ortuiiity of 
studying the Wild Ass of India in its natural haunt— -the 
(ircat Runn of Kiileh, It is in great daiigiT i)f extinction, 
yet at one time it w.'is widely dislributtxl over all the semi- 
desert regions of Asia, being found as far riortb as Baluchi- 
stan and as fai^ south as the (fitral Ruriii. Jii the desolate 
region of the Great Runn it hud rnonr or lt»s firmly rstal)- 
limed itself, at least until the advent of the motor-car, ns it 
was closely protected Ijy His Highness the Maharao Saheb 
who is an enthusiastic preserver. Motoring and otha- 
“ sportsmen,” however, have so reduced its numbers that 
1 do not think more than ^50 remain to-day. 

The Asiatic Jaon— a fable to many owing to its st:arcily 
-w’ithin historic times inhabited northern CSreece and 
Macedonia. At the l)eginning of the present centuiy it 
was fairly common in Persia and Mesopotamia and within 
living memory it has been completely exterminated from 
the plains of northern and Central India, not by the Tiger, 
as so erroneously assumed, but through the agency of man. 
Its last stronghold in India, or perhaps even Asia, is in the 
CJir Forest of Junagadh State, where it has Ix^cn able to 
inuinudn a very precarious fooling owing to the enlightened 
[K>licy of H.H. the Nawab Saheb. Nevertheless, in recent 
years its numbers have betm strriouKly depleted, partly owing 
to a dispute of ownership and partly to its unfortunate habit 
of wandering into adjacent States wh<rnr, iri'espectivc of ugt: 
or sex, it is ruthlessly shot. For a numl>er ol years I lived 
near the Gir Forest and my personal olwervations and 
enquiries have proved beyond doubt that at least twenty 
lions are shot or poached trvery year. This figure from a 
Iota! of not more than 180 is most serious, as the food supply 
is very precarious and unless this is ve^ carefully protected 
in the future, very few young lions will survive to replace 
tlnw<‘ shot, and its diwippearance from the fauna of India 
is only n matter of a firw yciUTt. 

Of birds on the Vfirge <if extinction, very little is un- 
fortunately known. The Pink-headed Duck of India is now 
veiy rare. Although once quite common, especially in 
Aswim, it is to-day practically extinct. 

In Burma there is such a variety of wild life that its 
preservation is well worth the attention of those inten*sied. 
Among the rarer animals iu forests harlxjur two kinds of 
Rhinoceros, of w’hich one is vciy rare as not more than a 
dozen exist. 'Fhe Serow, a beautiful goat-like antclopir 
and a well-known game animal of the Lower Himalayas, 
occurs sparsely, like the fiinturang, the Pangolia, and the 
Slow I'oris. 

In Malaya we have the Scladang, a variety of the Bos 
Gaurus, and the Tapir, which are alwlutcly exclusive to 
Malaya. Being harmless and stupid their butchery is 
simple: nevertheless, they mtrrii very careful proU^ction. 

TTie Orang-utan of Borneo exhibit parental feelings so 
strong that l»oth parents have to lx: shot before their young 
can be captured for the amusement of the world and its 
wife. 

NA'IIONAL PARKS 

It has been left to America and a few Central Europican 
nations to lead the way by establishing National Parks, and 
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intHKlucing legislation f(M the romiilne and |>ermuneiit 
pn>U:clioii of their indig»‘nouH faima w liicli Tnodmi riviliui- 
lioti and industrial devcIopTnenl have threatened with 
complete extinction. In Anieiiea to-day lliere are over 
filly great National Parks, eovering over 4 mil lion acres, 
while: dotted over Europe thc:re arc* many more, some 
located amid the majestic grandeur of tlu* Kngadine in 
Switzerland, others iti the beautiful lake districts of Italy 
and in the forests of .Spain where even during the recent 
crisis they remained unviolabxi. Other European coun- 
triis— Sweden, Finland, AuHtria, Pciluiid, etc. — have taken 
similar steps, while in the Belgian Ck>ng<i, the “ Park 
National Albert,” established by Royal Drerec in iqas, 
stands as one of civilisc*d man’s finest effca ts in preserving 
wild life, covering some million aeres tifplaiii, mountain, 
and fow:st and emltraciiig all African fauna, including the 
gorillas. 

Of course, these miignificent efforts have their piirullcl 
within the Empire to a ccrUiin extent. The great National 
Parks of Canada and South Africa are wonderful examples 
to the fist of the Empire. The CJaiiadiun parks arc visited 
annually by over a million fx-ople, including 20,000 from 
overseas, in South Africa the Empire ha.s one of the largest 
National Parks in the world, covering some 8,no<) sc|uare 
miles, har)>ouring the rmwl marvellous collection of wild 
life I have seen. Within its inviolable sanctuary they 
thrive and multiply in safety, bringing an added attraction 
to the country by increasing its lx?auty and scientific value 
and justifying their existence by the yearly expanding 
revenue they yield. 


WANIKD: A ROVAL COMMISSION 
Few’ of us, I believe, are deliberately blind and dc:af 
Nature’s w'ild intimaritrs; yet, as a nation, our attitude to 
wild life is indefensible. If Empire Governments accept, 
as they must sooner or later, the principle ol wild life 
preservation now applied by most civilised communiiies, 
what mcthixls must we employ to give it cIUti ? It is my 
considered opinion, which is shared by experts in wild life 
preservation, tliat a Royal Commission is long overdue, 
especially when it is rememlxircd tbat^ four-fifths of the 
w'orld’s wild animals and birds make their home within the 
Empire. If a consensus of opinic 1 was taken it would 
be unanimous, in official and non-official circles alike, that 
a Royal Commission should be appointed to enquire into 
the present poKitinn of Empire wild life so that co-ordinaU:d A 

legislation can lie drafted. National Parks created, and a 

Game Laws established that will prolW'L for all time the 
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wonderful wild life with which our Kinpirt* is trridowrd and 
which it is our citify to preserve. 

The Game Res<T\'rs and Sanctuaries established wilhin 
the Empire have undouliledly fulfilled a hif?hly valuable 
puriKMC! in the past. Nol 'only have they pnKcrvwl 
examples of ihc profu.sioii of f^ame, but they have in some 
e^ses saved certain species Iroin iMTominf; completely 
extinct, and as a teinporarv' arrafigemeiit their value has 
been, and still is, l>eyond question. A National I*ark 
differs from a Ke.ser\T or Sanctuary in that it is jpvcn a 
title in perpetuity. I’hc Reserve or Sanctuary has no title. 
It is liroutfiit into existenre by a notilication in thcr fiovern- 


metit Ga/etltr and is pi-oclaimtxl a Restuve or Sanctuary by 
Ihr Governor of the territory with the sanrtion ol thcr 
Secretary of State. There is no (guarantee that any Ke- 
serve or Sanctuary now in existence will be in existence ten 
years hence. The arrangement cannot therefore be con- 
sidered more than a temporary makeshift. A Royal 
Commission is nc^ciissary because existing la^^ in many 
Tiarls of th<- Empire are obsolete and the methods inade- 
quate. It is surely an anaclironism that while all other 
civilised communities have National Parks and appropriate 
legislation, the Britisli Empire, which has a stutH^lion (w 
wild animals and birds amazing in number, variety, and 
rarity, is doing iiractically nothing to proti^ct theim 
(jranlcxl, we have numerous RtrtM?i’ve*, Sanctuarnai, and 
l»arks thmughout the Empire, but they cmi claim no 
proper security as no Royal l')tm*ee or Aci of Parliament 
protects them. Success at ervirry stage dcfamds on the sujv 
port of public opinion and once this has been created in the 
Empire we sliall have gone a long way protection ol 

its wild lilc. In the interim I call upon <werv man, woman, 
and child within the Empire to follow the advice ol li.R.H. 
the Dukt- of Windsor who, ns l*rincc of Wales, said alter one 
of his Empire tours: “ Do nol stand aside and leave it to 
others, for tlie op ^^K»rt unities are at your very threshold, in 
every town and village in the Empire. ’ 

lh'ogrammc‘8 for the protection of wild lile have Imxmi 
advanced by various Internal ional Gonferenci-s; y**! VC17 
little hat l>ecn accomplished by the Clolonial and India 
Oflic es, and although approached on many (jcr.'isions, they 
have, so far, postpioncd action. In India, it is Icared m 
some quarlcra that the new Cxm.sthution may pmve the 
harbinger ol wild life irxtinf^tion in some or all of the 
ProviiiccK. In Malaya the Slate Ckiune.il n:rently excisra 
part of a (Jatne* Resi:i-ve for commercial development. In 
Ceylon a heateil conti'ovei’sy is proceeding Innween Govern- 
ment and the (Jeylon (Janie Protection Society as to whether 
a National Park should be created. In Australia the 
Government recently ordered wild Emus to l»e exterminated 
by a military party complete with Lewis guns. In England 
the l-'lsh cries Committee of the Ckiniwall County Crfiunal 
have Klarlcxl an active cam)xugn against the (Jrcy Seal, 

Is it not strange how little ha.s lieen done since the 
Bronze Agt^ in taming, using, Ix-friending, and apprmaling 
the wonderful animal life around us? l^et the first fruits ol 
a higher civilisation include practical and considcTalc 
attempts to help these pathetic kindred, harmless lovycr 
creatures, 11s L(*-day wc no longer (car them as enemies, 
hale them as rivals, or need them as slaves; and once wc 
have €lcstroycd them we can neither re-create what wc 
have destroyed, or create others to take their place. 



'J'Hr result of a fortnight's shoot with two guns. 
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Currency and the Traveller 

by WILLIAM F, SPALDING 

Author of Easiern Exchange ^ Currency and Finance, Foreign 
Exchange and Foreign Bills, A Key to Monn ami Hanking, 

The FunctioiLs of Ahn^, Bankers' Credils, etc., etc. 


T here is nothinji' new under the sun, exclaimed the 
prophet of old, and even the provision of money for 
the needs of the traveller is a business as old as the 
hills. There has been very little alteration in the pro- 
vision of foreign money for the traveller since Plato's day. 
Indeed, in some countries at the present time, owing to 
exchange restrictions, the filiing of the foreign currency 
needs of the traveller is exactly the same, for it is to the 
State, or to the banks working under the of the State, 
that would-lx^ voyagf'i-H mast make their upplie.atioii lor 
foreign money, and it is to Lh(?$e (nitahliHhmenls that they 
must dix:lart‘ and make ovtrr any surjjlus reiiiuining on their 
n;lurn. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT 
In Great Britain, its colonies, and dependencies, there 
is practical freedom from exchange control, and it is to the 
lianks that one usually applies for foreign exchange )>cforc 
undertaking a journey abroad, whether for business or for 
jdeasure. Sup]X)i(e the gentle reader is about to take a 
trip to the Far East, he will go to his own banker and 
explain his needs; he will know, or will )>c* informed that 
he may need certain currencies to lx* made available in 
the places through which he passtrs. If he is travelling 
via Marseilles, he may need a few French IViiiiCH to ineel 
incidental expenses; these the banker can pnwhle at the 
rate of exchange of the day the Liansac-Lion is made. 
However, the traveller will not lie inriinetl lo turn himself 
into a pack-horse, or to have his ptK:keis bulging with the 
various forms of foreign money f.uin*nt in tlie Far liast. 
To meet his requirements, the banker will explain to him 
that l>y the purchase of n World-w’id<r J^elter of (Iredil, 
that is, a document addnsw-d to all the bank's lbix*ign 
correspondents or branches abi-oad authorising them to 
cash drafts up to a certain Hpcreifuxl amount for the 1>cne- 
ficiary, he will Ix^ able lo girt whatever form of money he 
re<|uires in each port he visits. The sum |wiid to the bank 
for this Traveller^ Letter ofCntlit will necessarily deix*nd 
upon the length of the journey, the duration of the visit 
abroad, and the particular netrtls of each individual. 

EASTERN CURRENCIES 
The ship by which (he journey is made will make 
many ports of call; supposi* it touches at Colombo anrl the 
reader goes ashore, he will rt^uire rupetrs for incidental 
exjKrnses. On landing he visits, siiy, tlur ollice of the 
National Bank of India, presents his I.,ctter of Credit, and 
asks for the equivalent of He will be told ixjssibly 
that at the rate of 13 rupees to the £i he will rcrceJve 
(>5 rupeiM and on deciding to accept that, he is requested 
to sign a form of receipt or draft, tnc amount of the w’ith- 
draw'al is endorsed on the back of his I writer of C'redil, 
and forthwith he is paid rupees. Pn)C(!iTding onwards 
after leaving Colombo, he may elect to stop at, say, Singa- 
pore while the boat is unloading some ciirgo. A similar 
prociHlure is follow'cd, he presents his Ixrtter of Credit to 
the branch of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking^ Ctjr- 
porntion, and draws the equivalent of, say, £w in Straits 
SeitlemenU dollars and cents, the rale of exchange Ix^ing 


roughly mj. ^d. for each dollar he receives. The amount 
of his draft cashed is again eutcr<.'d on the Iniek of the belter 
of Credit. Again, suppe^e he visits Bombay, the eurrency 
there will he Indian rupees, and lie may wish to make 
purchases from the heterogeneous eolletiioii of wares 
displayed in the ba/aars, m) again our traveller makes 
further inroads into the sum represented liy his Letter 
of Ciredit ; he cashes a draft at the oflice oi‘ the Imperinl 
Bank of India or Lloyd's Bank for the equivalent of 
and gets a nilscellaneous assortment of riip(‘<*x, anruLs, and 
pies, which he expends in the way only known lo travel leiit. 
So it gt)cs on, at each place the traveller’s ship loucheM he 
may obtain the money ol'the country* -dollant and cents in 
Hongkong, Japanese yen and s(.*n in KoIk*, guilders and 
cents in Java, }>esos and centavos in llur PliiIi|ipiiirK, 
bahts in Siam, and pesos in Saigon. V'eiy mkmi in the 
course of his travels the voyager will find he hi« a xurplas 
of some currency into which he hits exchangixl purl ol'liis 
sterling letter oi credit; what is he to do W’iili ihi^ mixed 
collection that is weighing down his pcH’.kels i* 'Hie solu- 
tion is simple; he can either get the purser on his lioat U> 
exchange the money for him ■ and most pursers are adepts 
at money-changing or lut can at any of tlie banks he visits 
abroad, pnrs<‘iiL his balance of dollars and cents, p<.‘sos 
and centavos, or ru|M*es and ainiiui, and have them ex- 
changed into whattrviT form of currency he rc<|ulres. 
In a word, the bank or moiiey-chunger will )}uy his surplus 
(iircngn eumnieies at the rate of the day applicafile to the 
particular monetary units he has to sell. 


JOURNEY’S END 

.So <nir traveller M*e8 that the difference Ix'tweeii his 
hxal or lioiiut cuirency and foreign money is not so very 
wide allttr all. He will soon understand that in principle 
foreign exchange and domestic exchanger an* one and ilur 
same thing. The former involves p;tyinenls Iwtween 
IM-rsorts in difterent countries that is, countries with dif- 
leiriit iiionelary units, such as dollars and ctrnLs, francs 
and cenlimes, pe.sos and centavos, and rufM^i's and aiiiiius, 
etc. Domestic exchange involves traiisaction.s in the 
money of the home country, it may lx* in the siime town, or 
it may be with different parts of the country. Foreign 
exchange comprises exactly similar ojx'ialion.s lo domestic 
exchange, only in the former case the dealing is done and 
the exchangtr made in terms of Ibreign monetary units. 

Finally, like the citizen in Plato's itleal Stale, on his 
return to Dmdon, the traveller lliids lie has still n surplus 
of foreign money in his pcwsessiori, and, if he has not Ixeii 
too profligate in his exixnidiluiv, there is u balance left 
in his DHter t>f Credit. Well, he goes u» the bank, hands 
over his Ix*tter of Cnxlil, will tdllier lx* ])uid the amount of 
the balance, or have* it credited to his current account at 
the bank. 'Ehe ibirign money he has left als<» will lx* 
purchast'd by liter bank at the rales of the day. Our 
traveller has ihu-s by his journey learnt many things, not 
the leiist of which is the problem of internationul irxchaiige, 
under which term is comprised everything apiHTiaiiiing 
lo the well-worn phrase “ Foreign Exchange.” 
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The Mediterranean 

A Cruise to Little-known Places 


by Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G. 


O F all the which planet, laaie ran r<im- 

pjirc lor sheer inifjorLinre to the human r«e(* witli 
that tideliTw pond, cradle of civilisation and of navi- 
jfation, the Mc^tiilerranean. It Wixa well namird the Middle 
Sea for it is inchNnl the centre of everything, the strategic 
key of the world, the great route from east to west and a 
nunil>er of other things it would only lx* Uxlious to record. 

Musitoliiii never said a cleverer thing than that to 
Britain it was via but to Italy, vita\ An jissertion of this 
kind gathers force ))y its neainiss, hut in real fact the 
Mediterranean is vita also to the British Empire, which has 
only prospered so long as a Briiish flcM*t has l)ren kept 
there. 

But whatever may ))e the truth al>oiiL via and vita, it is 
certain that the Meditcnanran is not wart fiu.strum in any 
exclusive Italian sense. One ol'thr most hopeful portents 
for the future of humanity lies in the fact that, while all 
the world’s land has been appn)pnaLed, ilic sea, outside 
the three-mile limit, has been HjK^ctifically assigned as the 
common property of all. No rnan, however powcrl'ul, can 
lie permitted to take that heritage from mankind or 
to extend the selfishness of nationalism over the fret* si'ils. 

But 1 confess that my own n:uoiion to the Mediterranean, 
which I have known iniiinately for nearly forty yraix, has 
been one of cnioymcnt of its l»eauty and its romantic 
associations of history and niylhology, rather than any 
calculating appraisal of its strategic pfjssihlliliesj. Homer 
struck the right note wlien he wrote of its “ wiii«‘-dark 
seas ” and surely no one has <‘ver Mur|)asscd that glamorous 
poetry of the “ Iliad ’’ and th<r “ Oddysey.*’ Their atl- 
ventiji“efi come alive again lln- me w'henever 1 visit the 
Dardanelles or the Straits of Mcrssiiia. 


and London to get away from one another only to hump 
into each other again, under the mellowing influence of 
llie south, on its fisli-st'eiiled quays or in its sim»ky taverns. 
A few miles from this ehatter-and-pyJanuLs lair, iucing east. 
Just to the north ofClape Clainarat, there is a sin'ich of sand 
some four miles long on which, or near whieli, you may find 
no house or living lx*iiig, only an weasional sailing liout 
conic round from Marseilles or I’oulon fi>ra rai'go of sand. 
Here you may swim in pun's nalurabi!i\ and indulge sucli 
natiin* eulLs as may seem gtKirl to you. Let us set out from 
hen* on our journey, and sidling southwards with a ecml 
north-westerly liieeze I'roin the Pyrrnees, niiikc for Port 
Ckinte at l)ie iiorUi-west eoriier of Sardinia. 

An-ived in this land-luekt^d Iwiy, v^'e may expect a visit 
Ihnn ItHliun military authorities, lor Port i^onte is a witr 
harbour iihoul which con.sideiiihle senary is prcsrr\'cd. 
Hut oni e satisfied that we are not eoiicernixl with cspioiuige 
and provided wc are not Kh) anxious to climb the hills 
whii^h shelter the hay where guiLs might lie concealed, these 
kindly i>eople will probably let us alone or even help us to 
find the famous grotto which is the object of our visit. 

You will come on it just nmnd the point, outside the 
harlxiur, and it can only iar entered in a small rowing Imai, 
which must lx.' liftix] over the rocks to lx‘ used again on the 
piKils inside them. It is an (*erii' place of stalagmites and 
stalactites, red walls, unci sapphiix'-liluc' water. Having 
penetrated a certain distance you leave* the laiat, and, 
climbing and crawling, armed with candles, c'liUr chamlxr 
after chamber in the nn k. Fortunately your Ixrsl clothes 
have lx;on left in I'.nglaiid, so that grease s|>oLs from the 
candles and red slime from the walls do noi mailer. After 
tills expedition the next thing will lx* to lay in such stock 
of eggs (tJid nthrr pirtvtmdcr as the native Sardinians ran 


CRUISES FOR AMATEUR YACIH’I’HMEN Ix^ induct'd to fiarL with, and set sail quickly, Ixrfore the f 

From a yaclitiiig viewpoint tlie Mcrdiierranean is the suspicions of the Carabinieri arc ttx) dangerously aroused. j 

amateur’s sea par excellence, for it is Lideless, has but little j 

currtmt, and is not often cumbert'd with fog. The veriest CORSICA AND MESSINA j 

tyro navigating his srriall yacht upon its waters need come 'l urniiig northw-ards and pa.Hsiiig through the Strait 5 

to no harm, unltTjs, t>l course, he should U* sk> uiiforiunatc Bonifacio, wc enter the l yiTheiiian Sea. CJorsica, on S 

as to lH^ caught by a niisiral m the (juII ol Lvons, a Iwra looks sttTp and rugged. It has lx*longed to S 

in the Adriatic, tine ol iluste sharp two-day blows which England Ix'fort' now ami he«? liie greatest st'aman tif all 3 

enliven the Aegean from t^c to |*i*‘t*> or a kvantcr lime l«»t an eye from sand ihniwii up by the fall of a cannon J 

(hucIi a.s IrouhJed St. Paul) off the rot^ky shoiTS ol Malta. during the operations which, contrary to military ■’ 

I akeji by and large, with due nrsjieot for its dangin- opinion, and chielly due to Nelson’s energy, rt^ulurd in its 

s}X)Lk and a readiness to lx)lt into harlxiur when a blow' capture. We set our course for the Straits of Messina, 

comes up, a yacht ol twenty tons or more can sail in salcrly steering to pass Stromboli by night, for then? is nothing 

rromeiidtoendorthal 2 ,(X>o-mileH«*a. So much has Ixrii „,yre impressive in the w'hole MediterraneuTi than that 

written of famous lieauly sixils such ^ Venice, Naples, giral burning, glowing volcano, which at one moment 

Athens, that there may he refrcshmc?nL in discuuiiting lor a pretends to he the rising moon and at another a lump of 

while of lesser-known places w hicIi the potion ol one s from the furnace ready on the anvil for 

own means of conveyance make accessible. I here i.s a Vulcan’s hammer. 

pinewood near Monaco through \yhose twisted tinrs ilie up in’ the busy port ol Messina, for although 

harbour can In' seen in the distance. A liospitable 'ronniiia is well known, we cannot ptixs it w'ilhout a visit, 

harbour which makes no charge lor yachts billeting there Hen- under the snowy dominance of Etna the (ireeks had 

and which is always full. But this legion iii too populous thn»wn out a pleasant colony w’htBM* theatre n^mai ns to-day, 

for anyone who, like luysidl, seeks solitude and empty acoustically perfect and one of the hirst trxamples of a 

spaceji, so let us take ship to St. Trope/., where 1 will i^veal Greek theatre still existing. A whis|xrr in the centre of thir 

a secret place which, ii it has not Inren spoill sjiice last I stage can be clearly heard aiiywherv in the auditorium, 

visited it, is unique on the Riviera roast. trying the experiment. 

We coast round the Uie of Italy and, somewhat storni- 
q’OWARDS SARDINIA tossed, reach Ck)rfu, to anchor snugly clow* into the town 

St. I'roptv. itself has character, its restaurants arc under the shadow of the old Greek fort. 'Phis place still 
quaint and good, its standan^ fret* and easy, its summer bears marks of the F.nglish uccupulioti, the furniture is 

populace one of artists and writers who rush lri>m Paris (.Chippendale and the pt'oplc play cricket. It is here 
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Odysseus was wrcck(*d, and swuniuiun ashoif was dis- 
covtml i>y Nausicaa who Rave liim clothes and look him 
home to her lather KinR Alcinoua, where he was suitably 
entertained, IT you go there, ipiorant people will tell 
you it was Odysseus who discovered Nausicaa biithing, 
an example of how legend gets perverUtl. 

’rh<‘ ent hsicd waters between Clorfu and the mainland, 
backed by the mountains of Epirus, are of exli'eme beauty 
and have been made world ramotis by the brush of th<^ 
(Jrerk artist Jalliiia who nev«T ceustrs painting them. 
At the north end a narrow strait is eoinrnandi^d by an old 
Venetian fortress, now a villa, exquisitely set among olives 
and Cyprus. Opposite, is the mouth ol' the RivtT Butrinio. 
Hen- one must stop fur an afternoon to supi>leiiient the 
raiioiw with fresh mh. Fish are not easily caught in the 
Mediterranean, but here it is different. A line, a hook, 
and a piece of whin bunting, towed behind a swiftly 
ntwed or mtHor dinghy is lunr enough to ensure a line 
ealch of bar, a silvery lisli ikU imlike a mackerel. Clome 
out ix'fore sundo\Mi though, for the iiio.squiUK's air 
malarial ! 

AItouI one mile south of this, on the island shore is the 
most perfii^t halhlng-plsice I know. 'I’here i-** a tiny l>cach 
there with a sand made of suuill white jK-hlih-s which is 
delightful to walk on with bare U eL 'I'heri* anr nx-ks to 
divT off and the water is crystal clear and almost magically 
teratc^d, so that it hisses and bubbles tts you cleave it with a 
swimmer’s strokes, 

'I'he place can only 1x‘ reached by l>oai for a high 
cliff shelters it. 1’here is a secret cave, the entrance Just 
a^ve the water lirn^. It is w»)rth swimming in for the 
sensation of a chamlKM- Hi only by light which has passed 
through twenty feet ol salt water, irllcrUxl off the Ixittom. 
Everything in the cave, oneself includwl, is gnrriy blue. 

A RIVAL TO VENICE 

It is a long sail from Oirl'u to the Oalniatian etwwt, 
long enough to mak<* one realise that the Adriatic is a very 
considerable sea in which ships or Hects can be h«l and 
found and wJiich is by no means entirely dominated by 
Italy's new fleet. The effort is worth while, for it is a 
yachtsnian's paradise. Vou may call with profit at the 
unrivalled fiord of X.olor, [x^rhajis th(* finest and most 
Ixautiful harliour in the world. Tlmi gi> on to Dubrovnik 
/why couldn't they have lell the name Ragtisa ?) rival to 
Venice for queenship of the Adriatic, (iiiidc tracks will 
tell you all alxmt these places. 1 would dirert you rather 
to the island ofMeleda near by. On the north sidi* of that 
island near tin* wi-st c-ud, a nari’o\v entrance inarkeil by a 
lighted buoy will lead you up a three-mile channel to a 
deserted anchorage on the shon> of which stands the 
giitierl remnant of a castle. Lantl here, walk two miles 
due south and you tvill conic to a lake in the middle of 
which stands an islaiul and <m the island a inonuxter\'. 

With some dilliciilty you may Irarrow a Ixxit and then 
you will learn that the monastery is deseilwl and is entirely 
at vour service. There are fifty b<.'droom.s, a haiujuding 
hall, a garden, and all that the heart of man can desire, 
except furniture, sanitation, and eatables. Here you may 
rough it for a night or two with the certainty of being 
undisturbexi and, when tired of solitude you leave, scarr<‘ly 
anyone will know you have Ixcn there and no one will wntl 
you a bill. 

Kortjula Island near by is interesting because, it was 
the home* of Marco Polo, whose housf^ you may still see 
close to the old c:alhixlra]. It is a lovely island, dark with 
pinewoods and smelling of honey. Cioing northward, 
Hvar too is a place of I’ascination with its close-packed 
hou.ses reflected in the still waters of the harlxnir. 

If you ha\'C pawted through the Korcula Channel 
without encounuTing a Irarina which might have cost you 
a head .sail or two or even a mast, you may now go through 
the Splitska passage and put into Oniis, the river-mouth 
which harlraured a jiarticularly fanatical brood of pirates 
of old. 

Having eomc to .Split, it would lx tragic to leave the 


diKtriel without visiting Trogir, an easy hall-day’s sail. 
Her<‘ is a nuxliarval loivn packed togi-thcr on small 
island, unique ljccau.se of the amazing nan’owness of streep 
which this limitation demanded. The whole place is 
saturated with stone Venetian lions and medieval legend. 
'Hiere is a factoiy, kh), if you are lucky enough to discover 
it. 'I'he girls sit in a courtyard making insect powder out 
of herbs. Veny useful, too, 1 should imagine, in houses 
which look on streets no more than six fwTt bituid. 

A RIVER FEOWING INWARD 

There is enough in the Dalmatian Islands for a yachts- 
man to explore Hir tliree long years. But wc must go 
south agJiin to jjaits into the Aegt^an. Wir must call at the 
island orCk-phakmia to see something unique in the world, 
a river which flows inward from the s<^a, and having run 
iU eounw- liir Haifa mile disappirars down a hole. Where 
dcK-s it go to i* No one know's. My lluriiry, an miscirntiHc 
one, 1 admit, is that this «ilt river, flowing into the Ixjwels 
of the earth, gc*ts turned into st<*aiii by the internal linrs 
and contributes to the pi<%suii‘ relieved by the volcanoes 
of Etna, Vesuvius, and StromlKjli, just across the 
Adriatic. 

If our bartiue is frail w'c will not go round ljy C..apt* 
Matapaii and Capi* Mah*a, although there is some satis- 
faction in spotting the hermit of the latter place, peering 
out from his eeiiir, nc*ar the lighthouse. Rather let us 
(tnler the (iulfor Patras and cast anchor at Ckirinth. Here 
then* an* iiiaiiy n*maiii.s oiThat city ol old where the wor- 
ship of Venus was eaiiiitl to such pi*^igiou8 lengths. It is 
said that in the tc'rnple pirciiicls live^ no less than two 
thousand fuiroHtmloi, or leinjjle pitwtitutes. But to-day, 
fortunately, there is nothing but a small town inUTCSttxl 
ill the sale of cuiTaiiLs, so let us up anchor and make our 
way through the Clorinth (lanal as fast as may lie. 

'Fhough many have done the sights of Athens, lt*w 
have performed on f<»ot the pilgrimage to Eleusis which 
was thought nrcessiiry l)y the ancients Ixfore the rights of 
inliialion were accorded. In whai exactly those rights 
consistt'd has never yet been made clear. One of them 
tlial strrned harmless enough if of little piacticjil ynluc 
consisted in placing the Neophiles in a pit, ihcn killing 
a Ijull on a grating alxive them so that the fresh blood 
dripped on their naked Ixjdies. 'I’he place for this can 
still be seen, but of the more wx’rct only some pillai-s 
of the temple remain. 

A sculptured plaque found in xitu show's the gocld<%s 
giving something to the initiate*, whcMC hand is it^ady to 
nre(*iv(* it, InK what that stirnething is no one living know's. 
Another phupie show's a |x«l-irutiule girl, dislinguish<*d by 
the fart that she carries two lorehcs, one shoulder high 
the other waist high. Again the goddess is giving her 
something. This is a similar rase to that of a B.A. receiving 
her M.A. a year alter initiation ! 

Let us go now to Syra, a convenient centre for the 
CJyclades. From here om^ may visit /ea, an island 
untouched by modernity, w'hcre the elders sit round in 
silence, while (he air in the low-reilingcd villagt* inn 
gradually solidifies with tin* smoke ol‘ their iuMikars. Also 
i)(‘los, the birthplace of Apollo and Diana, once, according 
to legend, a floating ialatul, but fixed down w'ith si.*rrwed 
pillars by Pluto at /eus's oitlers to commtrmorate the birth 
of these important children. To-day you may jht here the 
(xldcst arelijcolof^ical remains illustrating the ancient 
worship of the life force. It is curious to reflect that 
it w'as to Delos the Athenians sent to ascertain the will of 
the gods regarding .S<K:rates who lay waiting in prison for 
many days, and eventually swallowed the hemkxk. 

Moving norihw'aitl let us cull at Volo. There is, near 
this town, an uninhabited island I have always longt^d to 
buy. It coulcl proljably be had for a song. It is edged 
by cliffs and w'hile sandy Ixachtrs. Its hilly surface is 
covcnxl with lush grass and flowers, shaded by olive tree*. 
Sheep graze here but no human Ixing dwells upon it. 
You may find it at the entrance to the harlxjur. 
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Egypt for All 

by Major D. J. Wallace, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Latf Deputy Director General^ E}iyptian Frontiers Administration 


T his article la iniciulcfl u> provide information about 
Egypt for the iTTiient ofihoKc who have no particular 
axe to grind. Porha|>x it would be better to aay for 
thojip who arc interested in a variety of axes but who do not 
make a hobby of grinding any «|X-eial one. 

The prevailing idea seems to !«• that fM-t)pl<! want to go 
to Eg^’pt in order to take a trip up the Nile and view 
Et^tian antiquities. I m.iy be wrong, but 1 uiii suongly 
of opinion that Egyptian antiquities arc by no means 
everylKxly’s cup of tea. A grxd l<K>k at the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, two temples, and (me tomb will 1 h* enough for all 
but the cxjxtLs. On the other hand, ncithiiig more restful 
than the Nile voyage can well l)e imagined, provided one* 
is content with a in<Klicum of sight -seeing and refuses to lx* 
drag(K)ned— or should (m(‘ sity dragomaned " ?— into 
visiting every unimportant little atiiif|uarian side-show and 
listening to the stereotyped and ikjI t(K) aei’iirate descrip- 
tions of the official guide. On the Nile it is iKwsible to 
enjoy the pleasing illusion of l>eing ni sea without any of the 
attendant haixlships. I'hcrc may lie a eertairi sameness 
about the sceneiy, but a twenty years* nccjuaintancjT with 
them fails to dim the romance and splendour of tlie Egyj)- 
tian sunrises and 8un!«‘Ls; the chocolate box runs a veiy bad 
MTond. As for the nighl.s, it will Ixr sufficient to say that 
glamorous " — the aeeejjlcd cliche will ser\c: it is a fair 
deserijition, 

Jt ought lo be sMiid, however, that everyone wh(» visits 
Egypt, whether antiquity-minded or not, should go to .see 
the Tutankhamen exhibits which are housed at the (Jairo 
Museum. Dr. Johnson oiu'e eompiimi a woman preach- 
ing to n dog standing on its hind legs and said it was not 
well done but it was a mar\’el it was done at all. Some such 
feeling is usually aroused by the eonlemplalion of ancient 
handiwork, but a view of the 'rutankhamen ornaimmts will 
not justify any such patremising air. The craftsmanship 
and the drJgn are alike admirable. And at this jx'riod 
our own aneestors were shaving themselves e.xcrueiatingly 
with hits of Slone, if they shaved at all. 

\Vhat then can Egypt offer to those not partienlarly 
preoccupied with anrient civilisations;’ The answer i.s 
that, as in most other countries, you can find just w'hat you 
want to find and in Egypt you can fish in many waU'rs and 
yet lie sure of getting some* sort of a catch. 

HO'l'EL ACC()MMOnA^‘ION 
For one person interested in Egypt from the point of 
view of business there are probably hundreds whii are 
interested in the country its a centre of etiierUiinment of 
one kind or another and it must lx* said iliat there is hardly 
any limit to the variety to lie found then*, 'riiere is plenty 
to interest the tourist and even more to engage ihtr attention 
of the visitor making a longer stay. Jt is fairly generally 
Iiclieved that (faiiti and Alexandria are expensive places lo 
stay in liut they need not so. Some of the famous hotels 
have a very short season and must on that account charge 
high prices, but there are lots of other hotels with every 
m(xfem comfort and excellent food and cooking where 
first-class accommodation can lx* had for much less than JTx 
per day. Tlien thtmr is a larg(^ number of pensions, many 
of them run by English laditrs, which are even chea[M‘r. 

“ Pension ” has a pretty grim sound lo it but there is 
iiolhing grim about these (.lairo jx^nsions; they are more 
like a home from home. As elsewhere, visitors cannot live 
M cheaply as residents who get to know the ropes. "I'our- 
ists es’crywhere are regarded as fair game and tfie Egyptian 
w'ith something to plant is pretty astute at spotting a tourist 


(though I have myst'lf lx*en 
ycam’ residence!). 


mistaken for one after twenty 


A SUMMER RESOR'J' 

Another popular rni.sconeeption Is that Egypt is a very 
hot country that must la* visited only in the winter months. 
'I'heriiiometer isNidingK would seem to bear this out, for the 
average day iein|>(?iaiuie in the summer months is some- 
where in the nrgion of 90 degrees. Yet for some rejison 
which it is difficult to explain, 76 degrees in England feels 
hotter and more oppressive than qo degnxrs in F^^t. 
The prwailing wind in summer is north and cool and it is 
only on the six or seven days in the year when this fails to 
blow that there, is anything unlxxwabU* ulxiut the heat. 
And always, except on ihfisc* few (X'.casions, the nights arc 
cool from the iriomenl the sun sirls. 'fhenr is milly nothing 
to prevent those who must take thi?ir holiday in the xiiinmi'r 
paying a visit to Egypt, a fact which b slowly but, onir ho|X!s, 
surely, becoming recognised. 

Those making a short stay will find their time fully 
occupied in sightseeing. They will have a Icxik, jxTlune- 
lory or otherwise, at the antiquities and they will tmjoy the 
w^em-s in the streets. Many a pleasant hour can lx* .s|x*nt 
iuRl watching the going and coming in the street (rom a 
hotel balcony; it is all so very strange to anyone new lo the 
East. 'Fhrii everyone must visit the native liazaar— the 
famous muski where he can at least look at tlie carpets, 
brass, copper (which is much to be preferred lo the bnuw), 
ambtT, perfume, china, ivory', and all the rest of it. He 
can have a try at bargaining with the local expert and if he 
makes a deal at alxiul f)0 |xrr cent, of the price originally 
demanded, Ixith parties will proliahly feel fairly well pleased 
with the transaction. 

At night there are many wants Us ehooae IVoin, 
hi'ench, Italian, fiennan, or Egyptian, at priei^s to suit every 
piiiTM!. Alway's there are the cinemas and the caban-ts 
and in the winter the opera which alUTnates beiwixm 
hreneh and Italian seasons. 'J'he cinemas and cabarets 
move into ojxm-air riuarters in the Kiunrncr and an: then 
delightful resorts. If anyone should set out to find the sort 
of night life for which Paris is notorious, he would probably 
lx* disappointed. 'J'he cabarets are quite respectable and 
not as a rule more dmillcle than is nowadays permitted in 
Ltindoii. 'I’he quality ot“ the show pul on varies greatly but 
often a rcjilly gixid pixigrainme is presented. 

AWAY FROM I HK Cl I’lES 

However short a lime is availabh* to the stranger he 
ought to make a point of having a run into the country-side. 
Not that the scenery is grand, but it cannot fail to interest 
the most unol)jit:rvam to see the primitive methods of agri- 
culture and iiTig;nion that still remain much as they were 
m biblical linn's the woodi'n plough drawn by oxen, the 
Archimedes screw, the watt*r. wheel turned by n blind- 
lolfhxl bull, the bucket, often a yx'trol tin, on the long lever 
Iwlanced by a stone ni the other end, the camels and the 
donkeys, the latter often buried under a load of clover 
A glinqise ol the dr.serl of w'hich more anon— can be had 
in a mutter ofan hour or two by a run along the Alexandria 
or Sue/, road. 

For the visitor with a longer time i<i spend the vista is 
much wider. He will do all the usual things at his leisure 
but he will come to live more the life ol the resident, and a 
very enjoyable lilc it can lx*, fie vs'ill join one of the sports 
t:\u\K where our gregarious and aloof race gather and there 
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hr ran enjoy any game from bridge to polo. Their w our 
all-grass golf course in Cairo and two in Alexandria, all ol 
them with greens inferior only to tho«* on the finest «*aaide 
courses at home. Tennis can be playwl on very nearly 
365 days in the year. With such facilities for practice it is 
not surprising that the standard of play is high and it is 
not safe to offer odds even to those residenta who seem to be 
approaching the sere and yellow' stage. Facilities arc also 
ofl<!rrd for squash, liow'ls, croquet, and cricket and thetr is 
a splendid chance at the l)athing pools to obtain vi’iy 
rapidly that iTCComing shade of brown which is suppow-d 
to be the mark of the handsome man. 

SOCIAL AND SPORTING ATI RACTTIONS 

If the visitor gels cnughl up in the social whirl, as he 
prolmbly will lar w’hen he inaktit Irieiids at the club, he will 
have no trouble in filling in his lime. In fact, he will find 
it f^sMrntial to keep a diary for his lea-parties, sherry parties, 
roeJttail parlies, and dinner parlies, for Anglo- Egyptians are 
extremely hospitable to the strangers within fheir gates and 
the reasonable cost of drinlw enables them to indulge' this 
amiable weakness at no great expense. 

I'he field sports of Egypt are shcxiting and sca-fishiiig, 
if the latter can be called a field sport. There is splendid 
duck-shooting, but so there is splendid phcasant-shooling 
in England; but the duck-shooting in Figypt is jusi alxiui as 
closely preserved as pheasant -shcxiting at home. Almost 
the only chance of n good day wnth the duck is to gi'i an 
invitation to one of the syndicate shixiis. Siiipe-sliiMHing, 
how’cvcr, is free for all. It means travelling some distance 
from the towns and wading in sonii' particularly adhesive 
mud, but the sjxirt on a giKKl snijx- bog is t;xrrll<-nl and the 
{•xen’.ist: is all that the most vigonnis could wish for. Both 
full and jack snipe an* plenlilul. 

'ITie wra-fishing is to he had not in the Mediterranean 
but in the Gulfs ol' Suez and Akaba. Si-n.siilional catches 
of tunny arc not mttde but then- an- pleiiiy of gaine-tish 
up t<i abtiut 70 lb. to Ik- i-aughl if one is so fortunate a.s to 
run into them, Here, as elsM-when*, there is all the element 
of luck that makers fishing so rsuw inaling. One man may go 
out with a fine molor-lxial and the l>esl i-ods and tackle that 
the w-it of man can devise and come back eimity-handed, 
while another at the same place on another day g<K^ out 
lor an hour nr two in a native /f/urn/ with a lunik tied on 
a bit of string and has a marvellous time. 

DESERl' MOTORING 

So far attention has l>et-n direclt-ti to the culiivatc-il 
part of Egypt, the Nile Valley. How .small a part that is 
of the total territory can 1 )C seen i>y a glance at the ma|w 
published by the Surve\ Depaitmcnt which show I lie culti- 
vated area m green. The effect is that ol a gn-eu thread 
with a knot at the lop representing the Delta. For the rest 
Egypt is stark desert. Thcit* is little to Ih- said in favour ql 
war but we must give the Great War tin- ci-edii, for what it 
is worth, of causing the opening iiji of the Egyptian dewTLs. 
Before the wartime nectawiiy arose no one would have 
dreamt of taking a motor-car into the desert. Now- fiii-s 
are fiist lurroming the normal means of tramporl and the 
camel is in process of suffering the siime eclipse as the liorsi-. 
If one jKMwesses a car fitted with over-size low-fin-.ssnn! 


tyres, it is not even necessaiy 


to slic k to the desert roatls that 


havi! Iieen and are lieing made. Hen- it is iiecessitry to 
corn-el the general impression ol what the dessert is n-ally 
like. We are led to I)elie\’e and this largely the iaull ol 
press photographers — that it is a Ceaiui'eles.s sen ol soli sand. 
Soil siind is, in fact, the excejuion rather than the rule. 
Then- is plenty of sand to be sun- in some places, but the 
bulk of the desert is either luiulder-slrewn gravc -1 }>laln with 
limestone ouUtoim as in the wt-siern desert ami northern 
Sinai, or a tumbled mass of mountains like southern Smai 
in the Red Sea Desert. These -nounlaiiis reach a con- 
siderable height, some lx*ing twin; as high its Btm Nevis, 
and travel in Uuim* (kii'Is is confined to the wnih beds. 
IX-scrt motoring is now one of the great attractions ol 


Eg>’pl. Most people are content simply to go out and 
ramp Ibr a night or two and enjoy the invigorating desert 
air and it is quite easy to induce the illusion that you an- a 
siToiid Ck)riez, for you may see no human lieing in the 
course of a whole day; but if an objective is desired there 
are the oases ofSiw-a' Kharga. Dakhln, and Biiharia in the 
western desert and the Monastrr>' of St. Galhcrine's in 
.Sinai, the original home of the rodrx siMiafii'U.\y all of which 
can be reachi-d by car. It will lx* found that tin- western 
desert Is somewhat inoiiotoiioiLs, and most people will pit-ler 
Sinai where then- is always a mountain of some sort in 
sight and the sun by some siraiigt' alchemy slrikc*s from 
lht»e bleak hills every colour in the lainlKiu. 

It is necessary to sound a note of warning alxmt dcMTt 
motoring. It is apt to lx- thought uowada>s that one has 
only to fit the appropriate type of tyres to one’s ear, wave 
one’s hand to one's friends, and go off an\'^vhe^e. It must 
lx- rememlx-red lltat accidents will hapix-n and that garages 
and petrol-filling stations with fire wafer and air simply do 
110I exist in the dc*serl. For this reason (hr Governiiieiit has 
laid down certain ri-slriclions on this Ibrm ol travel as 
it-gards the ins|H-clioii of cars, the carrying of suitable 
umoiinls of fuel, food, and water, and on some routes for 
two or moi-e raix travrlliiig together. The object ol these 
it-strielions is Ibr the safety ol travellers and not as is 
popularly supjKwed mri-ely to annoy motorists. 

All this IS very sunerfirial and their is much more to 
Eg>'pt than this, which it is imixwsilile even to toudi ihr 
fringe of in n short article. 'I’his is all the more unlbrtunate 
ns Egypt has too long Ixrn the unchallenged field ol ihc- 
joiirnalist who spends a few days or w<H-ks in the country. 
There is a great need I'or a book on Egypt by a man with a 
quiet and appraising eye- who knows the cijuiitry and can 
convey the atmospheri-. 1 1 iiiighi well be written in the Ibrm 
(•l a novel in the manner of many recent novc'ls which are 
ill reality history told in palatable fashion and with the 
tints brightened here and (here by the skill and (x-r.soiiality 
of the wiiu-r and it iieixl not be a dull Ixjok. 
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The Modern Sudan 

by CHARLES W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 


T he making of the intKicrrn Sudan, from llie almoKl 
dcpopulatoid, eiwlavcd, and wholly savage land, under 
Dervish rule, is a work of which Bntain has every right 
to feel proud. The “ Darkest Africa ” ol' ih<t ’eighties and 
’nineties has been explorc*d and develoixrd so tlwit it h;is 
l>eccnne to-day a winter playground for all w’ho wish to Imsk 
in tin* warm sunshine beneath the blue of African skies 
during the long northern winter; and to see from the com- 
fortame view-point of train, motor-car and steamer, l>efore 
the march of civilisation diratroys its picturesque chann, the 
still primitive customs of the native trities and the abundant 
wild life of the deserts and fon'sts ofnorth-eeiitral Africa. 

The traveller desirous of reaching this faiiciiiaiing land 
has the option of two routes to Khartoum, its well-huili 
capital, which stands at the junction of the Blue and White 
Niles. He can journey to Egypt and revel in lh<* myslenes 
of past civilisations during a cruise up the Lower Nile to 
A'wouan, and finally proceed southwards by steamer and 
the “ Desert Mail ” of the Sudan Kuilways to the historic 
city of Gordon and Kitchener, which is the starting-point 
for a variety of rx|K*diiio!iH to the south, east, and w(?st. 

The other route ix by sea to Port Sudan on the Red 
Sea littoral, and then by rail through the wonderful Red 
Sea Hills, the home of the wild and picturesque Hudemdoa 
tril^es, to Khartoum, which is laid out on the narrow sandy 
xpit l>rt\\e<*n the tvvo great braricheK <jf the Nile system. 

rilE HISTORIC “LAND OF KUSH” 

If the former route is chosen, one l>onrdx a veritable 
river-liner at Shellal and glides away into la»wer Nubia. 
For over 200 miles the Nile traverses a stretch of country 
possessing many features iwndiar to itself. Here w;ls the 
Ironticr of ancient Empires- Egyptian, Ethiopian, and 
Rf)mitii. I’our thousand years of histcHy arc preserved in 
carvc*d and colonrc'd stone monumeiitM amid the defiles and 
on the deserts ol this historic “ Land of Kush.” 

After a day of deiwrt sunshine, followed hy a memnlit 
night, the steamer arrives at the grciit rock-hewn U‘mples 
of Abu Simhel. J'hrse are guarded by the four Golox.si of 
Rameses II. Each of lhe«* ftguix's is over sixly-livj* f(‘t*t 
high, and even then it is ordy just in keeping with the scale 
of the fatjade of the letiqde and the surrounding clifls. 'Hie 
temple’s interior is iBo feel deep, and the ceiling is suj)- 
]x)rtcd hy square stone columns, against which are figures 
thirty feet high. In the central “ nave ” the itKifis adorned 
with flying vultiii'ex, while the rtx>fs of the aish*s arc gay 
with stars. 

In Wadi Haifa, the lii-st town of the northern Sudan, 
there is much of interest. Aimrt Irom scenic Ijeauly— and 
every desert sunset is a contrast of vivid colours — there i.s 
the limpid Nile, the fiower-l)anked landing stage, the sports 
dub, a comlortablc hotel, and the view ov<*r the thousand 
islands of the Second Cataract, stretching away to the 
horixon, 3fx> feel below the vantage point on the rock of 
Abu Sir. 

Alarve all, there is the desert c.nmp organised by a 
local sheikh. Here one may spend days and nights in the 
desert — each day riding or mcjloring over the limitless 
sands of the gn*al Sahara and rc'lurning l(» watch the orange 
of the African sunset turn to a purple rnisl ; to sec the 
Bedouin camp firm, and to sleep l>eneath thi: desert stars. 

From Wadi Haifa, one of the most luxurious traitu in 
the world runs 5 f)uthwards across the land of the mirage 
to the capital of the Sudan, 

Modern Khartoum owes its existence to D»rd Kitch- 
ener, who was largirly resjMUis'ible for the spacious lines on 
which the present city is plannetl. 


nie dimate of Khartoum is healthy, warm, and sunny, 
but dry and bracing, owing to its elevation over a 
1,000 feet above sea-level, the northerly brt^e which 
prevails during the winter months, the sandy soil on which 
it is built, and the absence of the mosquito. 

AN AFRICAN METROPOLIS 

When the sun dips 1k*1ow the palnu of the Mogren 
p>oint at Khartoum, casting gold and pink glows on the 
rippling waters of the world’s finest river, distant lights 
Itvinkle, like fireflies in the purple afterglow’, far away 
towards the battlefield of Kerreri. It is the traveller’s first 
glimpse of the great native city ofOmdurman, the home of 
•1 hundred thousand people of all the races of norlh- 
enilral Africa, with few European dwellings among its 
miles nfst^uarc native houses. 

Built on the desert, made of the desert sand, Oindur- 
inan. r<‘!W'hed from the capital by way of a bridge across 
the Nile, [)i^'«*sses an atmosphere which ix l>oLh Arabic and 
barixiric, iKt'uliar to this oni* gnMt and purely African 
metropolis. 

The Arab towns xoulb of Khailoum, now easily 
reached by train, and in miitii* c'a.si*s by rncUoi-Ciir, alford 
many unique sights, <*sp(?cially for tia? iravelliM- who dejiircs 
to get a^\■ay from the better-known places and to wre xonie- 
ihing of native life and customs. Wad Mtidaiii, liir cx- 
aiii])le, is the centre from which to explore the gn?at cotton- 
fields of the Gezira, where every hoi-izon, during certain 
houj-K of the day, is closed by an everchanging mirage. 
'I'heii lluTc is El CJlx'id, th<* lieaclquurters of the gum 
arable incluKtry, with its camel-caravans m<»ving silently 
across iIk* dexirrt, going to or coining Ironi far distant 
places along lh<* soiilhern fringe of the great Sahara. 

At Kosti, the southernmost jxMiit on the WTiitc Nile to 
be reached by railway, can often lx* xetni the bull-riders of 
Kordolan. Apart fium the spcar-carryiiig trilxumen, even 
the women and childnm, together with all the household 
g(x)ds, are piled on the liacks of these gigantic and long- 
horned beasts. Then? can l>c no doubt, Imw'cvcr, that it ix 
in the southern, or Negioid Sudan— changed but little 
since the days of Bakt^r, Stanley, and other explorers of the 
nineteenth century — that the real Africa is still to lx* seen 
ill all its primitive savagery. Although civilised rule hits 
Ijecn esiablishcU and maintained iiy a mere Inindful of 
British Administrators and oflicei'x, each governing a 
territory’ the ctjual in size of England or Scotland, there arc 
the same primitive villagers, naked sixrar-carrying siivages, 
big game, and w'ild lands that formed the “ Darkirst Africa ” 
of last century. 

Now, howerver, thenr is a thread-like line of communi- 
cation which southwards for a thousand miles from 

Khartoum and links thcr Sudan with Kenya, Uganda, the 
Belijjian Congo, and the more distant Union of South 
Africii— the ren fixation of the dnrum of that great Empire 
builder, Clecil Joliu Rhodes, of a route from the Cape to 
Ckttro. 

J htr piissage down this African corridor can now be 
IxrrlbritMxl in coinlbrl. Boarding one of the. fine sleitmers 
at Khartoum, or Kosti, civilisation is soon left Ixrhind. 
Nirvcrthelewt, one is still surrounded by such luxuries as 
haihroomx, ice-making machinery, clcclric fans, pi-o- 
iiwnade dircks, and all the concomitants of comfortable 
8 hi[>board life. 

.... rommunicaiion afforded by the While 

Nile is left, then, away in the African “ blue " the big game 
hunter, tlur naturalist, and the explonrr will find the virgin 
land of the vast Sudan. 








KHARTOUM, on the Blue Nile, l,2X feet above 
sea-level, enjoys a perfect winter climate. 

OMDURMAN, nearby, stretches for seven miles along 
the banks of the Blue Nile. Almost every African tribe 
is represented In this wonderful native city. 

P O RT SUDAN Is served by a number of the principal 
steamship companies. Dining- and sleeping-car trains leave 
twice weekly for Khartoum. Good sea-fIshIng is obtainable. 
Arrangements can be made and cackle hired at the hotel. 


T here are Hotels at Khartoum, Port Sudan. Wadi Haifa and Juba — all under the management of the Sudan Railways. 

Steamers leave Khartoum every fortnight for Juba, over 1,000 miles up the White Nile, where connection is maoe, 
via Nimule, with the services of the Kenya and Uganda Railways to Nairobi and Mombasa. 

Through and Inclusive Tickets at reduced rates are available between principal points in the Sudan and to or from Port 
Said or Alexandria for those wishing to enter or leave the Sudan via Egypt. Independent Tours at fixed and Inclusive 
rates can also be arranged. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. The Sudan is one of the most easily accessible countries in which big game 
abounds. Expeditions can be arranged through the Game Warden, Khartoum. 



For full partkulan apply : — 

SUDAN RAILWAYS 

^'SVDAmiOGY, SOWBST. LONDON" 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 
LONDON, S.W.I 

Tt/cph»mc: WHITtMALL 991J 
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Palestine To-day — A Descriptive Surv-ey 


by Archer Gust 


P ALESTINE has Inx-n callrd the Land ol* Divtrmity, of 
climaK^s, ol“ peoples, of ciisU>ins. Hon; East merU 
Wtait and the twentieth century Jostltni against the age 
ol'ihc Patriarclis, Fevy countries can ever have experienced 
so rapid a translormation as hax come over the Holy Ltmd 
since the yoke ol the 'I'urk was destroyed in the World War: 
for within a brief two decades w’hat was a neglected Otto- 
man province has been hurtled out of the Middle Ages with 
a sjxrcd that is indeed ama/.ing to \x;hoid, if it has from 
time to time put too ^reat a strain on its constitution, 
I*alcstine, this narrow nbbou of land coniuxting Asia and 
Africa lietween the Mediterranean Sea and the Desert, 
has from its situation attractetl to itself ino«t of the gi’eat 
forces that have moved the old \v«jrld since hisltiry l>egau. 
Apart from the cenlurics when it slumbered under the 
stagnant rule of the Turk, its history is restless and without 
Jong-sustained peace; from Thothmes and Alexander and 
Cz^r to Napoleon invaders have marched through it, and 
Jews, Romans, Byzantines, and Mussulmans have swept 
across it. Nor yet has it found peace in the benevolent 
shadow of the Hritish Empire. So Palestine is a land of 
diversity, wiiert;, within a short motor-car distance, one can 
change a keen Alpine air for iropicud waririlh and the 
atmosphere oi' the Middle West Ibr that of the Aral>iaii 
Nights. 

CLlMA'l’E 

ll has t>cen said that within the limiLs of a province 
Palestine otfers the variety of climate of a contineiU* In 
the plains the climate is typical of ilir Mediterranean Basin, 
oppressively humid in summer, hut exquisite in winter. 
In the hills the winter can he exri*ssivcly eolci with, at 
times, extremely heavy falls of snow; in the siiiiuner it is 
hot but agreeable, except for cxcasiona) trying sirricco 
wintls from the d<*scrt. The Jordan valley is sul)-tropical. 
On lh<' whole, though, the climate is exceplumally healthy. 
'J he rainy season lasts from late Novemlier till April, and 
the average yearly rainfall is 2() inches, in the spring the 
country is covered with a profusion of wild fhnvers, es]>eci- 
ally in the Galilcv districts, w hile the extreme clarity of I he 
atmosphere inukes the most striking panoraiiia.s. 

THE ARABS 

At the time of tin* CKTUpation, eight out of every ten 
in the population were what is comntoitly called Arab. In 
strict terms, “ Arab ’’ means the nomadic or semi-nomadic 
dwellers in the de^e^t, but it is luiw- lakeii to iriitlud<\ with 
the fellaheen^ all the polyglot Levantine population that 
inhabiLH this Eastern fringe of the MetiitcTranean, as well 
as the 'I’urk-ixHucated arisUn’racy and the rnission-traiinxl 
professional and Ixiurgeois ctlasses, (leriainly “ Arab " is 
their universal connotation when p<ililical LviuesarcfifTected. 
The gov’erning elemeiil is the Moslem and the leading 
(amilies, the Husseins, the Khaldis, the Nashasbilis, the 
AIkIcI Hadis, th<* 'I'ukans, have their ancestral home's in 
the traditional renin's of JerusiiJeiu and Nablus, perc:hrxl 
on the high walei-shed that divides the iriaritiinc plain from 
the Jordan Valley. Haifa Wiis till recently a small fishing 
village, and Jaffa was for long derelict, and in Jiny event the 
ieudal system despised commerce, w'hieh it left to the f treek 
and the Arinriiian. Acre was llie seat of the J*asha, wit!) 
vvlmm it was not always wise to have lcM>-cIose relations. 
'I’hese great lainilies nilt'd the towns, and their fine hoim'js, 
with their Mameluke pr>rtals and mushrabiyeh windows can 
still Ih' admired. 'J'he village areas wen* often under the 
domination of local Emirs, who maintained a semi -inde- 
pendent existence and levurd loll on the traveller and tin- 
pi Igrim. 


Of the other Arab towns, Gaza, tlie “ vciitibulc of 
Egypt,” w'as the port ofexjjort J’or the barley ofBeeniheba, 
which used to go in large quantities to Glasgow, while Ihc 
twiii-iowTis ol'Rainleh and Lydda in the plain between Jaffa 
and Jerusalem lay w'here that route crossed the great north 
and south communication along the coast, the strategic 
ceilin' of the country, where both Richard Coeur-dr-lion 
and Allenby made tlieir headquarters. 

Previous to the British fxrcupation, the Arab population 
suffered severely from endemic diseases and from Ottoman 
military exactions. Since then, wltli the gre^t advance! in 
public lu'Jilth and the virtual sUimpingout ol‘nia1aria, it has 
increased by alxiut a third. 'I'he Htxlouins are to lx; iimnd 
principally in tlic southern district of die Negeb and, in a 
semi-nomadir stale, in the Jordan valley and east of 
Belhlchem. ‘ITicy still, as in the days of Samson, drive 
their flcN’lcs up for sumnurr pasturage into the hills beyond 
Hebron. Round Hebron the peasantry are primitive and 
probably cthnologically the descendants of the Ganaanite 
tribes lhat the Jews allow’cd to continue to live m their 
midst as hetvers of wimkI and drawers of water. It is 
interesting, too, that near Beit-Jibrin, north-west of 
Hebron, the traditional scene of David’s encounter willi 
(iolialh, there is still a family which has always been of 
abnormal height in comparison with their neighbours. 

In the extirmt' iiorih of the country live a section of the 
Druzes, who came down after the disturimnccs in the 
Lebanon in the middle of last century. 'I’hey arc an 
iiitclligt-nl and law-abiding community, religiously guard! rig 
the si'cii'is of their mysterious sect. 

I'lic m(»t cssi'iilially Moslem town is Nablus, where 
the ptjpiilation still retains tiac<;8 of the fanaticism which 
till (juiu- n'cent times closed it to all who wen* not numbered 
among llu- Faithful. 'I'he ivlics ol’the. Samaritans are to lx; 
(bund here, Itx), a picturesque survival of an ancient race. 

Nazatt'ili is a Christian centn-, and round Jerusalem 
and Ik^thlcliein are a numl>er of Christian religions ; some 
are fruits of mission activity, but many Greek Orthodox, 
tlesceiidant.s of those w’ho survivtxl the great ai>osUtsy after 
the Moslem I'oninie.Hl in the seventh century. 

'J'HE JEWS 

From the earlitsl times of the Diaspora, after the Fall 
ril'Jerusidem, a.d. 70, siiiall remnant communities of Jews 
have survived in the Laud of Israel, preserving the Iradiliuns 
of their faith and their past glories, principally in the two 
Holy Citit;* of I'iberias and Safed. SometimcMt they vir- 
tually died out; always they lived in the deepest penury, 
d{']x;ndent on such charity as could find its w'ay to them, 
ll was not till the nineteenth century that any appreciable 
increase took place in their numbers. Several factors 
contribuled to this change; the Journeys of Sir Mtwes 
Motil(di<irc -the first citizen to be knighted by the young 
Quw'.ti Victoria, and the first Jew to receive the honour; 
the jMxiU'cilon of the jev^-s in Jerusalem established by 
Palmerston ; the munificent philanthropy of Baron 
Edouard de Kothschikl, and the pogroms in Russia in the 
('ighlies. As the result, by tin; outbreak of the War, the 
J(;wish Ciommiinity in Palestine probably numbered some 
75,ofx) souls, though this Iwcame reduced throupih the hard- 
shi}iK and the privations inflicted on them durnig the War. 
Of this Jewish eornmuiiity the majority were Orthodox 
Ashkenazi, mainly in Jerus/ilem, where most ol“ them were 
still sijpfxjrled by (:harity. In the plains, though, a number 
of scitleinems hail been succewfully esuiblishcd, and en- 
gaged in citrus and viti-cultuii', particularly the three 
colonies ol ihc Palestine Jewish Ckilonisation AsBociation of 
Baron dc Rothschild's Foundation, Pctech-Tikwal, Risher- 








" CouHlritt Ilf Ik* W'urlJ" r)titutU .ViTMtk. 

,Ii:rusaij:m. 


Wlirn* tune llif Tfinplf imnid llicrc- ix a iiKw^ur, the Kubhrt rx^Sakhara. 
Thu arcadi; above <mc of itx wmlcrn xUirwa>’x overlookx Ihf cily. 
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Ir-Zion, and Krhoboth, and in the hills south-east of Haifa, 
/ikron-Jncob, there were ulso the Aprirultural Collect* of 
Mikweh Israel and other srhof>]s of the Alliance Israelite, 
the Technicon of the (ierman Jewish Hilfsvenfm in Haifa, 
and a few isolated colonics ^llit^fly in Northern Galilee. 
Tel-aviv was a small |;ardcn-8ul)iirb of Jaffa, with about 
TO, (MM) inhabitants. 

In 1917 the Balfour iVcIaralion established the policy 
of the National Home. As .*1000 as, or even IWore, lawtiJi- 
ties had cejwed, the efTorls and tlie itrsouiTcs of World 
Jewry lK‘came dc\'oled to the upbuilding ol“ the Land of 
Israel and the ifs<’!ilemeni there ot thc homehrss and jarme- 
cuted of their race. I’Ko Jewish }M>]uiUitivm now numlxrm 
!V>me 450,fUKi, and 'IVl-aviv alone has ii^rown to a great sill- 
Jewish oily of inhabitants, fur outstripping its 

parent, Jaifa. At both Jerusalem and Haifa the Jews have 
i)uill large ii<*w quaric'rs: while 'I'il-e.'ias hits (juadriipied in 
.size. If the greater part of the Jewish settlemtrat has been 
url^tn to a large extern, the maritime plain is now in Jewish 
hands, and devoted in intensive citrus cultivation, while 
the plain (»!' Msdraelon is dotted with .st'ttlomcnts, wlu‘ir 
pn*viou.sly there weif only a lew scattered villages iind 
enrainjnnciiis. Tn the far north, th<* Hiileh Ihisin the 
Wady ol'Mcmm is iKaiig drained and it is (‘xiK’cled that it 
will l>e posstble to effect here a large-scale w'ttleineiil where 
iM'lbre their was almost no yMipulation and little else but 
reed and mui-sh. In these wa>'s the countryside has ia'cii 
a I ten'll Iwyoiul reeognition, and is, indeed, still changing 
from <lay to day. 

'fhe Jewish jxipulalion, repiesenlative as il is of a great 
many ol the nations of the world, is very varii'd, though iwnv 
bound together by the common Hebn'w tongue. 

At the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem may still be seen the 
Orthodox iti their caftans and fumed raps, and lh<* Bokharan 
in his eoloured silks, \%hile, at the other extreme', many of the 
newer settlements are rondueted on the most advanced 
conut'.uual basis, liiunded on the creed of stdf-lalxmr and 
alisence of personal profit. 'I'el-aiHv has all the seiTici-s 
and the etjuipmcni of a modern city; if some it may seem 
jarring and blatant, it is iinp<issihle to withhold due recogni- 
tion to those whosi' energy and idealism enahlnl it to gi'ow 
to what it is in the span tifa generation. 

Lately, the lii-si stages have In-en completed for eon- 
strucfing a ptirt llicrn', princiiKilly for the orange-ex|M>rL 
trade. Ueriainh' then' must he mon* eoneentrated iiilel- 
le<‘tual power in IVl-aviv than in any other town of its size 
in the world! 

7 'HK HOLY PLAUK.S 

From llw earliest tlay-s of the (Ihristian era, the Holy 
Laud has Inreri the place of pilgrimage ll>r Ghristian men 
and women seeking to worship at thc' sites hallowed by the 
earthly life of our Lord. The EiujKirtir Constantine in thc 
llnirth century a.i>. fin;i covered lliesi' Holy I^Iaces with 
basilicas and convents, latllc r>f these ivmain to-day, hut 
much is left of the W'ork j)f the Crusaders in tin* twelfth and 
the lliirtecmh ernlurics. 

'J'he principal Christian Shriru's arc, of roui-se, the 
Churrhes of the Holy Scpulchii’ in Jerusiilom and of the 
Nativity, at Bethlehem. I’he l<)rmer is mainly a Cnutader 
building, though the Rritunda over the Font is a more 
modern eoiistructJoii, dating ft'oni the rebuilding alter the 
lire in 1810. Here are held the great cei(?m<fnies of the 
various (Christian Churrhe.s, most espe<ially at Ea.sl(T. 
'J'h(“ same complex of buildings covers the Golgotha Cliupcl 
and th<‘ St. Helena Chai>el, the traditional site ol'tht* finding 
of the '/Vue Crosw by the Kmpn'ss Helena, the rtiother of 
Ckauitanline. 

'I’he Church has recently l>ecii declared unsafe for 
puiilic worshi]), the duinage e^iused iiy thi' carthiiuake i»i 
1927 and the neglect of centuries, rendering extensive 
repaif^ <‘s.sentuil. 'The question, bowevtT, of Viow this 
urgent work ol’ restoration i.s to lx? rarrUxI out, raiM*s 
inlernutional issues of the greatest d<‘lieacy. 

'J'lie Church of the Nativity over the grotto is still 


aulmtuTitially thc Roman Ba.siHea that was founded by 
Constantine and enlarged by JuHtinian. Here the great 
Chrisliiia.s services and processions an? held. 

Other Christian Holy Places in the Jt'.rusalcm neigh- 
Ixmrhood arc? the Church of the Vitkin at Gethsemanr and 
the (jarden n(?arby, the Chtmel of the Ascension on the 
Mount of Olives, the Ecce Homo Arch, thc Crusader’s 
Church of St. Anne, thi? "Via Dolorosa, thc Room of the 
/.H«l Supper on Mount /ion, and the Garden Tomb under 
Goi'doii’s Calvary, revered by many of the Pi-oleslant faith 
as the true Sepulchre. In other ^larts of the country are 
ilie Latin Churches on Mount Talxir and at Nazareth, the 
Gre<?k Church at Lydda, with the traditional Tomb of 
St. Ce<jig<', the ruineil .Synagogue at GaiK?maum, and the 
site oftlie Baptism on the ban^ of the Jordan. 

I'he Christian Holy Plsieej* arc mostly under the rule 
ol’ thc “ Suiius Qpo,” a eoinplicatcd code under which the 
minutest details of practlr<? and usage l>etwet?ii the various 
communities an* laid down. 

Tlie princ ipal Moslem Shrine is the Haran-ish-Sherif, 
the great eniplacemenl lacing thc Mount of Olives that 
covrnc the site of the 'J'emjile. 

Tin* main edifices thereon arc the Dome of thc Rock, 
which is held to be the summit of Mount Moriah, and the 
place of the Altar of Burnt Sacrifice, and the Mosi^ueofal 
Ak«i. '['he Dome of the Rtx k is often called the? Mosque 
ofCImar, following the Ix'liel' that it was built by thi* Caliph. 
In fact, though plannetl by him it was built by hU suceewor, 
Abd-<'UMelek, in 691. 'ITie Ix'uutii’ul scries of tih^s were 
addnl iyy Suiyman the Magnificent in 1561. There can lx* 
i’evv buildings in the world in which design, colour, and 
setting are blended in such pt?rreet harmony. 'I’he Dome 
of the* R<x'k iind espeeially the Mosque of al Aksa have been 
the subject in recent yi?ant of tasteful and thorough restora- 
tion, eai ricd out by the Superior Moslem Council. 

’J'he Haran Enclosure is dom'd with shrines and 
fimntains, and in the area that was liinnerly the residential 
(juarteis of the Knights Templais, an Arab Museum has 
Iieen opened. At the North End mv (he oflic.<?H of the 
.Sujm'mc Mo.sIem C’ouiicil and of the Wacjf Administration. 

The most famous Moslt?m Holy IMace outside Jeru- 
salem is the great Mosque at Helicon, over thc 'I’oriilw of 
the Patriarchs in the rave of Mathpelah. 

J he most impiortunt Mosh-m festival is Neli Muren, 
inaugurated by Saladin to counteract the great crowds of 
Christian pilgrims at Easter. 

'Fhe Wailing Wall of the Jews is situate at the south- 
w<*slern corner ol the Harnn ar<?a. Actually, the ancient 
stotK'S an* part ol the \vt?stern partition wnll. For renturies 
the Jews have (u*<‘n aceu8lom«?d lo come here to pray, but 
for long thr* exact nature ol’ their rights was a source of 
dispute with the Moslem Authority, until it liccame. a main 
cause of the serious disturhance.s that broke? out in 1929. 
I’lie position was finally defined following an examination 
into the dispute by ati International Commission. 

Cn such Fi?stivals as the Day of Alonerncnl and Paas- 
ovci, the Wall is visited by a vi?ry laige numlx'r of Jew's. 

•f fi<‘ld in great veneration the traditional 

lomh ol Rachel on the outskirts of Hi?thleliem. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

I*alesline ow<‘s its railway roiincction with Egypt in 
the fust place io the engineers of Lord Alien! >y’s advancing 
army. Before the? War, there was only the Fa'iieli-owned 
narrow-gauge line from Jerusfilem to Jalfa, and the exteii- 
wt)n ol the 11 II jy Pilgrim Railway eoimeeiing Acre and 
Haifa with Deraa and J)ama.seus. Shortly alter the? Insti- 
tulKin o( civil ^weininent, the JafTu Jerusalem system was 
acquin-d Imm the h reiich company and the gauge broadciuxl 
to standard. 'I’hc junction of ihe two lines is at Lydda, 
and the Ic-ngth of the foriii(?r, from Kantara to Haifa, is 
415 km., and ol the latter 88 kiri. From Haifa, travelling 
roniinucs by niotor-lius along the eotisial road past 'J’vrr 
and .Sidoii IC) Ik-yrout. The Railway Administration Head- 
(luarti'ns and the workshops an- situated at Haifa, and the 
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International Sleeping-car Com|)any’s coaches run over 
the main system. 

The country can boast a first-class system of main 
roads. Before the War the only roads ^vorthy of the name 
that existed were the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem and 
on to Jericho, originally constructed for the vHsit of the 
Austrian Emperor after the opening of the Suez Catial, and 
tlie main road from the north through Nablus to Jerusalem, 
which was similarly built for the journey of the German 
Em^ror at the end of the century. For military purposes 
both the 'J'urkish and the Hrilish armies greatly improved 
the road system, and the most iiiiporiant new routes opcmxl 
by the Civil Administration have l>ccn the ascent to Saftxl 
from Tiberias, the frontier road from Safed to Acre, and lh(* 
nrccntly completed coastal road from Tel-aviv thrtmgh the 
citrus-bcU to Haifa. 

Apart from the main roads, most villages are now 
aeciatsiblc by car and often by ancient tracks improvetl by 
villagi* laljour. 

'Fhe main civil airport is at I^ydda, w’hile (hiza is a 
stopping-place on the Imperial Airways roiile to the East. 
'I'here is a Iwal daily sttrviee IxMw’een Haifa and 'J'el-aviv. 


ANTIQUITIES 

I'he soil of Palestine is a veritable palimpsest of history : 
every other hillock has some historical association -often, 
inde^, still hears its old name; Jerusalem and Hebron are 
two of the most ancient inhabited sites in the world. If 
there are so rich finds of funeraiy or domestic objects to lx 
made as the result of centuries of devastations and lootings, 
w'herever he turns his spade the excavator may expect some 
reward. 

As regards paIaM)ntoIogy, the discovery some years ago 
of the pi-ehisiorie skull in the cave at Tabgha on the shores 
of the Lake of'J'ilxrias and the rich yields of the caves by 
Atlilit have evoked much interest. Of the early historic 
periwl the diseoverieH of the shards with very early Jewish 
script at I'el-el-Ducir, the ancient Lacliish ne.'ir (ia/.a, ihe 
excavations at Megidda and Jericho, at Sebusliycli, Aliali'a 
capital near Nablus, and at the old Egyptian fortrexs ul 
Beisaii deserve special mention. Roman and By/.aiiline 
remains are numerous in Jerusalem itself, as, f(>r example, 
the C'ltadel, and are also 10 be seen at SebuKtiyeh, Si'fTuriytMi 
(Sepphoris) alx)vr Nazareth, and Ascalon and Uur 
(Clapsarea) on the coast. Several exceptionally iK-autiful 
moKiic floorings have Ixen uncovered, notably at Beit 
Jehrin, near Hel)rf)ii, at the Jewish Ckilony of Btril Alpha, 
near HiMiMin, and at 'Latglia, while a few years ago the 
original mosaic flcH>r of the Basilica of the Nativity at 
B(>thlehein was brought to light some three leel Ixkwv the 
pivxeril fltxH-level. At Masada, near the southern end of 
the l)<?afl Sea, where the Zealots made their last stand 
against the Romans after the fall of Jerusalem, the lay-out 
of the Roman investing lines can still be clearly seen. 

Jerusalem itself is one of the few eoniplete examples in 
existence of a mediseval w'alUxl tow n. '^1 nc foundaiicms ol 
the w'all.s hit in places Roman, with later CruKider and 
Saracenic < <)urse8 above. The eover*-d bazaars date fnnii 
the Crusadta. 

Sc*veral Crusader Churches are still in existence: 
St. Anne’s and the original Chap<‘l of the Order of St. John, 
in Jerusalem, Eiiah on the Jalfa mad, Lyddu, Ramleh (the 
great Mosque), Sefluriyen and the crypt at Acre. Ol 
Crusader militaiy construction, tlaM-e arc few noteworthy 
remains in Palestine itself. Alhlit, south of Haiia, is the 
ancient Turris Peregreiorum, the last stronghold ol the 
Templars to fall in 1291; there are the remains of the 
Castles of Safed and Qurein (near Acre) and truce-s of the 
great basalt fortress, Kaukab-al-Hawa (“ Star of the Air ”) 
dominating the Jordan Valley below the Lake ol 'I'iberias. 
Of later Mameluke and Saracenic architecture them are 
numerous examples in Jerusalem, 

All historical silw and buildings are carefully iistc^d and 
pmtcclcd under the Preservation of Antiquities Icgislatitm. 


si*oRr 

In normal times the hill regions pmvide excellent 
rhikoT (partridge') shooting. Quail are also numerous in 
the valleys w’hrn there is sulfieienl vegetation in the wintw, 
and sand-grouse in Ik'crsheba. Ouck and snipt* are plenti- 
ful in the Hulcli Marslu's, and on ixeasions are to 1 x‘ l()und 
in fair qijanliti(*s in the Jordan Valley. 'Phere are wild 
Ixiar ill the Jtirdan River belt. The jackal is hunled in the 
plain of Sharon. At Jafl'a and Haifa tl«*iT are swimming 
clubs, and a British Social Club at Jerusalem with tennis, 
cricket, hockey, etc. 'Liu* centre ol Jerusalem’s sinrial life 
i.s the King David Hotel. 
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Through the Uplands of Trans- Jordan 

The Lands of Moab and Edom 

by Major g. s. Jarvis 


U N'J’JI. the (hriu War one might have summed up 
the kno\vle<lgt* oi' mt»i |)t:ople, so far as I he other 
side of the Jordan was conccnntd, in the verse from 
l-salms wiiich runs: “ Moab is my washpot; over Edom 
wiii \ cast out iiiy shoe,'* but nowadays the small Slave 
of 'rrans-Jordan is iK’tter known. In the days of Mosra 
these small inuuiuain kingdoms of Arabia were strong 
enough lo dirtnie terms to the. Israelites; then after a scries 
of wars they iKTatne sulraidiary Turkish 8iaU« under 
Jhivid and .Solomon; and later, in the lime of the Romans, 
the two countries known as Aralnii Prinr had a considerable* 
nieasure of prosperity and a large and thriving population. 

With lije Arab invasion of the stwenth €:cniury ihtr 
nomad Bedouin swept in from the desert east of the Roman 
marches, and civilisitlion aial security went and with it 
most of the inhahitanLs. In the eleventh century there 
was a temporary re\ival when Renaud de Chatillon, the 
Crusader, was appoinleii Prine.e of 'rrana-Jordan and iiuih 
a cliaiii of fortress towns along llie eastern slopes of the 
Moaliile and Iilumean mountains, but with the fall of the 
prankish Kingdom Trans>Jord>in went l);ick again to 
wilderness and complete olwcuiity. So it n*main»il until 
I'Visal and Lawrence fought their way up the Hedj'az rail- 
way lieciiig ihi* land from 'J'uikish fx^cujjatioii, and lo-dny 
Tram-Jordaii, with its encrgeLic and wise Arab ruler, Ivmir 
Abdullah, is, dtsipite its slender resources, the most pros- 
ptTous and up-io-<latc of the Arab Slates. 

'IVaiiR-Jordan was until quite recently tlie mtMtt 
inaci t^ible tjf places, for the Turk was not a rf>ad-maker 
and had a j^ack-horst* mind, so that, nxids Iwing non-existent, 
r>ne had to rely on the camel, ti»e horse, or the donkey. 
'JV>-day, liowever, afOT twenty years of pcac«:ful rule, the 
main tracks across this semi-iieseri land are considerably 
Ijctier than many of those in south-east Europe and the 
motorist, ulio docs not always expect a concrete speedway, 
may now do what is calh^ the “ round tour," the itinerary 
<if which is a drive from Cninj to Suez, across the Sinai 
IX’seit to Akalai, nortl>wards lo Petra and Amman, and 
then via ihi? IJead Sea and Tcricho to Jerusalem with a 
return through Hebron and Beersheba. Twenty yirars 
ago this tour would liave coat £aoo per head and would 
have btnm most fatiguing; to-day the ear-owner can 
accomplish it at something under ^^o and in ten days 
vic-w uKire wondt^rful sights of antiquity and glorious 
5 f:cm(Ty than the average tounst sees in half a lifctinic. 


WONDEREUL VIICWS 

The old pilgrim road from Cairo to Suez is now a 
macadamised sp(^way and the journey, wliich once meant 
three wearisome days padding ahmg on a camel, is now 
done in two hours or less. The .Suez Canal is croswxl by 
motor ItTry and another tarred road uikes one through 
the sand of Sinai to the Mitla Pass iwcnty-three miles aw'ay. 
Herr one will fon^ike civiliwilion and sprtxiways and strike 
out across the desert on well-kept tracks that are nothing 
hut the firm face of the gravel desert swept clear of ixtulders 
and levelled off, and very excellent going they provide. 

'I’he night may \k' spent in one of the Sinai nat-houses 
at Neklil or three hount farther on at the fronti<*T post of 
Kuntilla, and early the following day one comes suddenly 
and unexpectedly to the end of the plateau lo Irxik down 
nearly iluw thousand feet to liu* Gulf of Akal>a and the 
misty dejiressioii of the Wadi Arabia. Tins is possibly one 
of the nujst remarkable and beautiful view's in the world, 
and one will stT sevj'ral similar panoramas of glorious 
mountain sceneiy Ijcforc one leaves 'JVuns-Jordan, but the 
sheer drop fr<»jn the Ircmlier of Sinai to the shores of the 
Gulf is pei'haps more striking than any, «s tin* rosy tints of 
the granite rnouiiLiins here are set mrth l)y the intense 
ultramarine of the Gulf lielow. 

TIIRil.LlNCi DRIVES 

'fhe descent to the h>wlands is thrilling and a test for 
the IHTVOK, as tin* hairpin l>cndK and sudden d(‘cliviti(Si are 
disconcerting, liut in a .short time the canj are skirting 
round the norlhem sweep of the Gulf to the little fishing 
village of Akaba. Akaba is thir old Jewish seaport of Elath 
and a little way to the north, now* on dry land, is Ezion- 
Gcber w-henre the ships of Tarshish set forth on their 
ihrce-ycar voyage to the land of Ophir. 

Akaba is now merely a Betlouin village, though it rose 
to fame temporarily during the War as the advanceti banc 
for latwrtmce’s Arab army when they l>cgan their operations 
around Maaii and I'afileh. At Akaba one sees mcinbem 
of the Arab Legion of Trans-Jordan — iXThaps the most 

C icturesque police hirce in the world. 'I’hey wear a 
urnouK or robe of brnidixl ginger-brown with incredibly 
long slet-ves, their Ijelis an: bristling with Ijrightly-lmrnished 
cartridgt«, and on their heads they have the Arab shawl 
and black cord which W'as originally the camel’s hobble- 
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rope. Between the pa« at the Sinai frontier of the village 
of Ahaba, eleven milm away, members of thnre Arab police 
forces opri-atc ■ the Sinai men in brown Jerseys, wide green 
sashes, and the Arab headdress; then the Palestinians at 
the foot of the mountain in blue and the hussar-like kalpak 
or busby, and lastly the 'I'ratu-Jordnn Legion. {Compari- 
sons are always odious and inoreovtT it would be extremely 
difficult to say which force is the most helpful and polite, 
for the great tdiarm of a desert trip in this part of the world 
is the w'arm welcome one* receives from all the inhabitants 
and the respective forctn* of law and order. 

From Akuba the track mounts steadily through the 
Wadi Ilhm and half-way uji one should turn off the road 
to see the W'adi Rhum. It is very difficult to des^'rilx* the 
Wadi Khurn, as the colouring of rocks, sand, sky, and 
vegetation is so fantastic and intenst?. It looks rather as 
if some extremely clirvcr scene-painter luid got drunk and 
allowed himself to run the complete gamut of his colours. 
The mountains arc rose-pink and crimson, the sand is 
yellow chrome and Indian red, the sky is deep cobalt, and 
the desert scrub bushc* arc pure veridian green. This may 
sound somewhat crude, but Nature can be crude without 
oil ending the eye, despite the pranks she may play with her 
fxilcttc, and Wadi Khuin is a sight to renieiiiher. 

TTie rojid runs on over the steep pass of Shtar until 
one Kixv Maan in the midst of a vast plain, and as Mmm 
ia a vc‘ry depressing Arab villagir set in the most bam‘ii 
and harsh thrjKTt one is glad to turn off to the west to Petra. 

A “QUEER LOST CITY” 
trouble alx>ut Petra is that ev«n-yo!ic who sees it 
is so imprt^*d that he or she rushes at once to the nearest 
wi'iting'dcTsk to write up a description of this (|ucer lost 
city. Thtm: is, of course, nothing like Petra in the whole 
world, for here in a valley, which one eritcTs through a 
very narrow anfl deep chasm, is a small city of temples and 
lomlw that are c.Jir\»c*d from the natural sandstone. As one 
rnten* on the back of an Arab pony one setw tm either side 
and towering lar uIkivc one these huge monuments with their 
ornate cai*v^ la(;adcs that in many places look as fnmh as 
they did when the masons laid down their chisels a thousMmd 
years ago; and to make if more unreal and marvellous the 
natural rock is rose-pink and crimson and (MCiisiotitilly 
shot with cobalt. 

Some people raver alxait Petra, others arc horrified, 
and Doughty, in his “ Arabia Deserta," called it an eyesore. 
Whatever one’s nractinns may lx*, one \rill not l)e unmoved 
by its grandeur and the Inriing of unreality it inspires, but 
so far us the writer is conccmtxl, if personal opinions are 
permitted in an article, the impression it conveyed was awe 
and a consciousness of something evil in its jMst. 

After leaving Petra ifie iravelley should tak<r the Old 
Roman road that goes north froTn the Nabatarjin stronghold 
to Shol>ek. The track, which is very iar from |K*rftrct, 
leads through queer semi-desert scenery, once a forest, and 
from lime to time one sees by the side of the newly made 
road the old Roman highway with its big kerl^-siones and 
occ.asionally the paved surface. 


Sholx^k is one of Renaud de Clhatil Ion's (’nisjidcr 
castles - a typical Norman ki‘ep on n solitary rone of while 
limestone — and one can itnagitir that it was immensely 
strong if not imprcgi!ai>]e in those days of catapult engiiies 
and long-lx)ws. Inside the walls an Arab n>wn has sprung 
up and there arc modern mud-brick excrescences on the 
old Crusader halls, living-rooms, and siablos, The in- 
habitants arc not pun? Bedouin Arab, for they live by 
cultivation and it is possible that many of them are 
descended from the Frankish soldiiTy who were defending 
the walls when the town fell to .Salndin in the twelfth 
century. 

From Shol)ek the road runs on the crest of tin* moun- 
tains of Edom and here one obtains from the high 
iHHnts glimpses of ilie lX*ad Sea lying some 1W‘1 

Iwlow, One looks down over craggy jx-aks <if granite 
mountains to the unnatural blue of this iiilaiitl sea and fur 
away in the west in serric'd lines of pink and purple one 
sees the ranges of Sinai. Along this track some ;i ,.')00 
years ago came the Israelites uixler Moses, and chisc by 
IS the grave of Ajin>n; in the depression Iwlow were .Stxlom 
and (foinorrah where Lot's wife was turned into a pillar 
of salt; and to the north is the country of Herod and the 
fKiIace where Herodias's daughter danced for him. 

RELIUS OF ROMAN OOfUJPATION 

I.aler, in the prosjwroiis days of the Rornans, this 
dnu?rtird rwid must have Imxmi a constant string of moving 
iralhc. Fast-travelling chariots taking officials on lours of 
inspection, lines of camels bringing in incense from Arabia 
and silk from China; and relief parties of the I.rgion at 
Akaba trudging along and shouting a marching song. 
To-day all one s(*i3 is one solitary Hcxlouin and his small 
family moving their camels and gtiats from one grazing 
ground to another, but in Roman tiiiu?s the p>opulatioii 
must have been t?n«>rmous. On every hill one secs the 
tcrracitig whei-c l)e(nre the Arab inviisiou were vineyards 
and olive groves; ruiiis of long-dead villages tx-rur every 
fiflctm miles or so, and more mundanely theie is the 
question of seating arcommcKlation in the various amphi- 
theatres. A full housi* in Petra's open-air theatre must 
have meant well over two tliousiind people; in llu* vast 
amphitheatre at .Anmiun seats exist for ov<‘r ihrtx* thouiuind : 
whilst at jerash farther north there were two tlieatrcji. 
To-day tht?n? is one cinema in Airiinan that might possibly 
seat two hundrixl people. 

North of Shobek is 'J'afileh where in the orchards 
outside the Uiwn Lawrence fought a iiltchcxl battle against 
the 'J’urks, and the next stage of the journey is Kerak, tlie 
headquarleix of the Cruwtder, Renaud de (lhatillon. 
Kerak u considerably more: than a castle, for the eircuin- 
fcrcncc of its baulementx must lx* well over a utile, and It 
is the most perfect sixtrimen in existence of a Norman 
walled town. In the dry climate of ‘I'rans-Juttlan dis- 
integration is extremely slow and the outer walls of the 
town, the keep, and the vast living-rooms of the meii-al- 
arms are almfWit precisely as they witc when .Saladin's 
tnM)|)s entered it at the end of his succc'ssful campaign 
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agaimt thr Franks. Ii was so iirimcnscly strong iJiat 
despite its isolation it held out against the Saracens long 
after the whole of the Jerusalem Kingdom in Palestine 
proper had been overrun. 

To the north c>f Kerak is Amman, the pn»cnt scat of 
the: Go\Trmnen‘. and here modern civilisation luis done 
something toxN-aixls removing the old-world atmosphere of 
the place. One might mention among other things, traffic 
policemen ill difficult eornm wearing white sleeves, and 
“ one-way ” stixxU, and one cannot have anything more 
completely twentieth-century than that. 

Jerash, which lies off the main road to Jerusalem, is 
said to be the most jHTfccl Roman city in existence, lieeause 
when it went out of business at the Arab conquest it 
remained uiu>ccupied until the present day. Nine-tenths 
of the damage done to old buildings in the l^ast is due to 
the depredaiioiiK of later generations ci'ecting hf>usc8 on 
the old sites and using up I he stone for their modern 
excrescences, but nothing ol‘ the* sort has ha)i(x:n(xl in 
Jerash, Except /or u-car and tear of weatliei* and silt 
from the hills, the vast forum, the (iovernment buildings, 
the ttnnpU^, and theatres are as they w-ei-e when the Legions 
departed. 

From Jerash one may go on across the Trans-Jordan 
and .Syrian uplands to Damascus or westwaitls across the 
Jordan Valley to Jericho and J<'rusalrm, At the time of 
writing, owing 1o the unsettled state of Palestine, the 
country is impossiblr for tourist trallic, but [Kwsibly bcfoiv 
this appears in print the existing unhajipy »bi(c of affairs 
may Ih* cleared up, though it is dillirult to think of any 
solution which will satisfy Inith parties. 

If Palr-Ktine is denied to one, a return may he made 
along the rcxid that runs by the side of the Hedju/. i-ailway. 
Here at various points one will see the ruins of the chain 
of Roman bhxk-houses that proti^acd the settled u]>lands 
of Trans-Jordan from the Hedouin of the desert. ’I'o the 
w'cst lies the cultivation and the land where rain fails, but 


strctcliing away to the cast in shimmering mirages and 
waves of sand and gravel one »c« the vast desert of Arabia 
w'here only the nomad can exist and whence fr*)m time 
to time come raiding parties to prey on the townsman and 
cultivator. This is the prerogative of the desert Arab, 
who says when Clod created the world he took the wind 
and made a Bedouin, he shot an arrow and licfiold the 
camel, from a lump of earth he made the donki^y, and later 
from its manure he created the farmer and city dw-eller to 
oblige the Arab. 
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Mecca 

by H. ST. JOHN PHILBY 


W HliN Colonel K. Lawirnce was asked by a 
rorrespondent to biin liis iiiipressiojis of 

Mecca, he n-plicd brii’lly that it was a tjueer 
place, without any tm**, without any rumiinK water, and 
situated in a series of valleys in the niidMt of limestone hills, 
liitwrence's only visit (o Mecca (in 1917) lasted but an 
hour or two, for he wii* evicaetl as soon as his presi'iicr was 
known, and he certainly luul insurneirnt time for acc'uraie 
ol.)8crvalion. My readers will therefore not lx* Kiir[)rised 
to learn that Meecii is a giMul deal lietter off for iret^s than 
the City of London. 1 have occupied two htjuses, each of 
which has a sulwtantial jjarclen with a score or sjj of irt?es. 
'Jhe Municipal Carden, relatively to its si/e, is as well 
wtMxJetl as Hyde Park. And iliere arc trtrs al^ui the 
Kind’s Palace and in many other parts ol’ tlu^ city. As 
for water, there is a runniiiR streuiri — the famous aqueduct 
of Queen Ziibaida — which travei'ses Mecca from end to 
f‘nd ar)d .supp]ir*s iu gardens with irriRaiioii. And finally 
there is no limestone within a hundred nub’s of the city, 
which is wholly situated in an area of iiiiiibled volcanic 
rocks and ridges its grim a setting as one could well 
imagine for w’hat is prol>ably the strangi^i, nio.sl romantic, 
and least-known city of the world, the metnipolis ol the 
Moslem world and the scene of an annual pilgrimage, 
whieh g(K*s l>ack with an unbroken rccoitl into the mists 
of antiquity. 

'Phei-e is nothing to prevent a Kuropean from visiting 
Mecca if he is a bona Jide Mtwhm. Many surh have in 
fact perfonnes:! the pilgi’Iiiwigt* with the lull knowh’tlge 
and approval of the hx’al authorities, Olliers have done 
so in disguise, professing Islam with their lips, but not in 


llu’ir hearts, like HuiTon. Lawrence alone, sti far as I 
know, came and went without any profession of faith. 
And 1 believi' that triy own ease is unique in hislui'y, in 
lhai 1 was formally adriiiited to Mecca under th(‘ auspices 
of two Ministers tif Stale acting liy the King's orders, tf> 
make iny pmfession of faith within the hrily ])reeineis of 
the (b'eat Mosque itstdf. 

RESIDENTIAL QUARTER 
'I'hat ^\■a8 nine years ago. Since then I have rerkimed 
myself a “ citizen of no mean city,” a householder in the 
Jarwal or western t|uarler, whi<-h with its mimerous 
gardens and wcxided aspect is, to my mind, the plea.suitest 
residential section of Mecca. In it stands a huge rect- 
angular resciToir, eU»c by my pix’sent dwelling, in which 
is stored the surplu.s water of the Zubaida a(]u< duet for 
the irrigation of a considerable tnict of market gardens. 
Nearby is tlie Munieijial (»ai“drn vviili its \eiitablc‘ jxirk 
of tix’es, iiieliiding many sjx*eies of fruit trees — guava, 
loqiial, pajiaya, daU’-ptdnis, pepjX'r- and cot ton- trees, 
and a do/eri other varieties. And scattered alxiiit in this 
cjuarier are the tall mansions of the well-to-do eitizeii.H, 
many of four storeys and all standing in their own gardens 
--a charming scene. At eith^'r extremity of the valley 
lie the poorer dwellings of negro or Ikidawin settlers who 
cultivate the gardens or work as lalxjurers in the city. 
These are mostly hut huts of wattle, often reinforced hy 
tins— kerosene oil tins flattened out within a i)rushwoi>d 
fence. My otvn house is a single-storey bungalow of 
quite modem type, standing in a luxuriant gardeti <>1 
]»ilms and otIuT trets. 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE ihcir authority and preroifalivai the Caliphs of Islam 

The picture of Jarwal is completed by a number of nec^ry to garrison the city strongly to 

garages with tin roof^ for the accommodation of the motor- meet sporadic dutiu'bances among the e\’cr-turbiilent 
bvutes and other veUdes which, now in ever-increasing tnlies of the neighbourhood, 'lliis castle, completely 

numbers, convey pilgrims and other passengers from dominates the Great Mosque and the central part of the 
Jidda, the seaport forty-five miles away to the west, to the Arab revolt »l 1916, the 

holy city. It is at Jarwal that the arriving pilgrim entm Turks actually Iximlsarded the Mosejue in a halt-hearted 

Mecca and disembarks with his baggage, to lie received manner Ix-fore realising that discretion was the Ix-tter 

by the tourist agents, who arrange for the conveyance of valour and su^cndcring to the Sharif ot Mecca 

pilgrims and their Ix^longings to various houses and (afterwards King Husain of the Hijaz). 

hostels in the centre of the town, where they arc destined the sloiies of ilie opposite ridge, generally known 

to dw'cU for the duration of their visit. A straight road, ^ the ** Hill of the 'J’urks,” there ait* two smaller forts- 
about half a mile long, leads south-eastward from Jarw'al ** th<r “ Indian Ff>rt " — which also 

through the Harat al Bab (Gate Ward) quarUT and the donnnaie the city and the Mo«|ue fnim the lofty Ijlufls on 

little market (Suwoiqa), whence a sharp turn to the left which they arc situated. While all lhes<‘ forts were, and 

brings the pilgrim at long last to his first view of the ‘i'**^* garrisoned by troops, the Turks found it neceaiary 

Great Mosque. Before him rises the tiled fagade of the *0 coiwtruct more commodious Iwrracks at the southern 
Gale of Abraham, through w’hich he can catch a glimpse ™ Jarwal quarter for the largt* liirce they main- 

of the Ka’ba itself, the black-draped cul>e known ihniugh- twined owing to the ample space available in lliis urea for 

out the Moslem world as the “House of God.” The parade ami training purposes. And the military require- 

Tiewly arrived pilgrim, however, does not make his entry ments of the city were further catered for by a small fort, 

into the Mosque by this gate. Instead he skirts the perched on a pyramid-shaped hillock at the trxtmnc 

southern and eastern sides of the great cloistered rectangle, eastern end of the city, the Ma’abida quarK-r, which is 

passing the TIamidiya (or Government Headquariei-s) mainly inhabitetl by Badawin of the girat *Atail>u tribe, 

and the Egyptian pilgrim centre until, at the north-east who have settli^d dow'ii here through the ages, lempled 

comer, he reaches the Bab al Salam (Gale of Salvation) prosix-cis of work and w^ages 111 coiiiurriion wiili 

by which hr enters the most sacred Mosque in the world. large annual influx of pilgrims from other jiarls of 

'ITiis has lieen descril>cd too often to neca further descrip- Arabia, The greater width of the valley of Abraham in 
tioii by me Iiere. 'ITie immense rectangle surrounded by quarter provides ample space for the temporary 

its pillarcKl cloisters is o|>en to the sky. Its floor is covered cami>s of such visitors and for ihirir camels, 
with clean gravel, across which paved paths radiate in all 

directions from the circular marble-covered depression A Rlt-IX^UB I ABLE MONARCH 

in which stands tint Ka’lja. The stranger may indeed Tt is here, that stands the imineiisit jialace of the 

be btwilclentd by the scene that meets his eye. The large prf*scnt King, ^Alxlul ‘Aziz ilm Sa’ud, the redoubtalilr 

crowd of worshippers and pilgrims, the whirling flocks of Waliliabi monarch, who is certainly the greatest Arab on 

Buenxi pigittms, the canopittd well of Zamzam, famous in the roll of history since the Prophet Mohammt'd himself, 

history, tlic cupola of Abraham himself, the Ka'lia — His palace houses a resident population of about four 

everything combines to w'ork up>on his overwrought ihoiisand souls, of whom more than half an* women — 

emotions. And as lie approaches the Ka’bii to begin its the various consorts of the King with their si avis, si-rvants, 
scvcnlbld cirrumanilmlation his soul is w'orked up to a state and attendants. It is reckoned that the royal kiiirhens, 

of ecstasy and exhortation. I know no scene more moving when His Majirsty is in residence, cater daily for the nctrds 

or more solemn than that cire'Iing of God’s house by the of five thousand or six thousand persons — to say nothing of 

faithful a true trmblem of the Universe revolving round the poor and neeily ofihc city who assemble at fixird hours 

its Creator and sticking to pierce the secret of his ineffable to coiisumi; or carry off to their families the residue of the 

purpose. day’s rooked AkkI. 'I’hc fi.*eding of' the poor is indeed an 

A cup of water from Zamzam speeds the pilgrim to essential part of the daily palace ritual and, on occasions 

the Mas'a — a broad paved street, lined w’ith busy shops of great Imnquels, it is not uncommon for fifty or a huiidn*d 

on either side, between two mounds surmounted by sheep to l>e slain ami the meat Iclt over from the feast to 

shrines. To and fro, seven times again, he goes, walking percolate to practically every home in the poorer parts of 

or running, l>ctwcen those shrines. And then his rites the city. 

arc finish^. He can rest aw'hilc and spend the rc'st of I'he palace itself is a long, low building of grey stone, 

his days exploring the drcam-city which he has rrachixl very simple in design and quite altnictivi*. Within the 

at last. main gate is a charming patio with flowers, shriilw, and 

The Great Mosque lies in the basi* of a wide* torrent- ornamental trees in profusion. At its farther end a bniad ^ 

lied called Aliraham’s valley, betwtren two ridgirs of ban? double stairway leads up to the first floor on which at all ^ 

igneous rock rising to a height ofa ihoiisiiml finrl or more on times a great array of the King’s henchmen ail or slami on 

either side. Up their slopirs and along the various trilm- guard. On om* side is a great biinqueting hall capable 

taries descending from them into the tnain valley clitnh of accommodating five hundred or six hundred guirsts at a 

the crowdtxl houses of the citizciis, who are proud of their sitting. A series of smaller rooms, used by tlie simelaries 

traditional title of “ God's neighbours.” A wide curve and ofliciala of the Government, separate this hall from 

of the eastern (Khandama) ridge encirck^s the Ajyad the gntal audimcc ehaml)cr, in which at prcscriU*d hours 

quarter where, ns in Jarwal, arc to l>c found some ol the His Majiaty sits in public audience. It is a huge lofty 

hrA houses of the city as well as a large Government rectangular room with a row of massive pillam down the 

hospital, the immense building containing the Offices of centi*c and coinfortahle cushioned liciichcs along three 

the Ministry of Finance, tw’o large hotels (one quite sides to accommodate the King’s visitors. In the top 

modern and built of reinforced concrete with the unusual right-hand corner is the royal settee, elalxiralely ciishionetl, 

luxury ofa lift), the nrsidence of the ViciTToy, and a w'caving with an electric fan, telephone, etc., on a table within 

establishment princi|iaily devoted to preparing the ejisy reach of His Majesty's hand. A large riKwri on one 

clalxirate black silk canopy of the Ka’ba which is chanj^rd side ol‘ this chamber is set aside liir use as a mosque, for 
every year on the final day of the pilgrimage ceremonies. the King is punctilious in his dcvotiorr.s and insists on his 

A steep bluff at the extremity of the ridge nearest the good example being followed by the whole of his court. 

Great Mosque is surmounted by a great castle, whose: Nearby arc His Majesty's private quarters, in which is a 

foundations and glacis dnuhtless go far liack into the spacious dining-room for use on informal occasions, when 

early history of Mecca, though the superstructure is of the King likes to carry off his friends. Ministers, and 

relatively recent date, probably seventeenth ccnlu^, special visitors for a quiet meal at the end of his morning 

when the 'Furkish Sultans liegan seriously to exercise or evening sittings. It is indeed the proudest of my 
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privileges as a member of the court to lunch and dine 
every day with His Majesty when he is in residence. If 
one u late lew a meal the King w'ill generally keep it wailing 
and send his hcnchnum to seek out the belated guest — 
such is the simplicity which is the greatest ornament of 
the Aral) Kimr. 

COURT LIFE 

In the afternoons the King, attended by memben of 
the court, usually lakes an outing either to see some 
military or tribal parade or to pay a visit of honour to the 
house of one ol‘ the Princes and their name is legion, for 
the King has thirty sons, to say nothing of his brothers 
and nephews or merely to visit and sit in the municipal 
gardens or the great new garden recently installed in the 
suburb of Shuliada or, again, to drive out to some neigh- 
t>ouring valley to sit and gossip until the hour of evening 
prayer. It is altogether a liie of delightful simplicity 
and an unobservant visitor might easily imagine that the 
court lile of Mecca consists of little else; than sitting alx>ut 
and talking about the aHatrs of the world. We of the 
court know bertter, for day in, day out, we see the King at 
his tireless work, grappling with some knotty problem of 
diplomacy or administration, poring over sheaves of 
irlcgiams from all parts of Ins kingdom — announcing 
rain from ime ]>lricc, drought in aniuhcr, a tril)al fracas 
elM^tvhcrc, the arrival of an important visitor at Jidda or 
Najran or Qatif, and so un. I'he King is indeed the 
liusic-st man of his court and knows no rest. He sleeps 
but four or five hours in the twenty-four; he cats but 
little and one woiidtmi how he manages to feed his 
gigantic Immc; he is always cheerful, smiling but wary, 
and st'Idom put out; bnt when he is angrrt^d it is indeed 
the anger ol* a lion enraged a great man indeed and 
c\’ery inch a king. 

SHRINES AND CIJI*(.)IAS 

Between Ma’aliida and the city’s centre, on one side, 
lies the great cemetery of Ma’la, the burial-place of Mecca’s 
citizens and pilgrims from time immemorial. Formerly 
it was a veritable garden of shrines and cupolas, built over 
the mortal nnnains of princes and saints and liable to 
tempt the unwary’ to idolatrous der\’oli»>ns. About iiflecn 
years ago, however, when the Wahhabis captured Mw^ca 
from the Sharifian dynasty, the dircrec went out for the 
destruction of all these sources of petrversion. Some ol‘ 
the principal shrituts can still l^e idtmtified, though they 
arc closed to visitors, but, one and all, they have lieim 
shoim of their once d(x:orative embellishments, and the 
cemetery, huge in extent, presents now a rather grim and 
drtrary sjxTtadc, reminding the passers-by of the vanity 
of man after the chjsure of his mortal span. 

Through thcr cemetery runs a motor-road U]) and 
ovrr the ridge of the “ 1 urks’ Hill ” to link up the eastern 
p<iri of the city direct with the western or Jarwal quarter. 
The road runs through a narrow rocky passage, blasit*!! 
through the upper pan of the ridge under the orders ui 
the late King Husain and ofien jestingly referred to as the 
only good act of that monarch, who nrrtainly had some 
elements of true gre^atm**!, but was not very popular 
among his subjects. It was on the site of this col that 


Mansur, the famous Abb^d Caliph of the eighth century, 
is reputed to have met his death by fallin}^ from his horse 
on the steep slope. Near it stands the Municipal slaughter- 
house, always surrounded by flocks of hungry kites and 
vultures, and the municipal petrol and oil store, similarly 
surroundc*d at all times by motor-cars awaiting their turn 
to fill up. 

THE **H 1 LL OF MERCY’* 

Such is the city of Mecca, a great town without gates 
or walls, open to all and sundry among the world’s Mos- 
lems, but closed to the infidel by its own sanctity, which 
extends to a considerable distance from the city on every 
side— the Haram tract, as it is called, into which no man 
may pass unless he be of the true faith. At intervals on 
its perinitaer, on the roads leading from every direction 
into the holy city, stand pillars demarcatinpf the sacred 
territory. On passing those pillars the pilgrim greets his 
God with cries of, “ Hen.? am I, Lord, here am I ! ” At 
llic eastern extremity of this tract there arc two sets of 
Buc:h pillars marking the sacred territory itself and the 
great plain of ‘Arafat, which is the sc:cnc of the annual 
pilgrimage gathering round the “ Hill of Mercy.” On 
the gr(‘.at day this plain is a truly remarkable sight, dotted' 
with countless ro\^'s of tents and (x^cupied by ion,ooo or 
150,000 Ixirc-hcaded pilgrims all doificd in the white 
^rmenis tif repentance — the two towels prescrilied by 
immemorial tradition. At sundown the whole gathering 
moves off towards Mecai and, as the dusk gives way to 
evening, one seems to be moving forwanl in an endless 
stream of ghosts mounted on camels or asses or merely 
shuffling along on foot. And so one ictums through the 
ten ted plain of Mima, where the great sacrifice of sheep 
takes place and the thret^ devils are stonixl by the pilgrims, 
to Ihc portals of MiTCa Ibr the last acts of the pilgrimage — 
thir circumambulaiion of the Ku'lm and the running of 
ih«r Mas’ a. And as the pilgrims enter the precincts of 
the city they lift up their eyes to the famous “ Mountain 
of Light ” on whose slojitrs ilie Prophet himself received 
his first ins[)iration. Close hy, the “ Mountain of Pride ” 
stands proudly sentinel over the King’s palace, disdaining 
the lofiy twin pylons of the wireUiss station installcxl in 
the palace grounds less than ten years ago. Acroxs ihe 
pilgrim way rises the jaggexi peak of Kharidama with its 
nerw Ibrt, and a little way to the south the pilgrim sees 
thc! ” Hill of the Bull,” the twcr-sacred mountain that 
miraculously prest-rved the Prophet fitim thc wrath of 
his enemies during thc earliest days of his ministry, when 
his failure to convince his fellow citizens of the truth of 
his gospel forced him to flee Utmporarily to the greater 
hospitality and ultimate triumph of Madina. Mecca, 
the city of God, and Madina, the city of his Prophet — 
there are no two cities on earth lo compare with them 
in their emotional and romantic appeal lo humanity. 
Ikrtwccn them they changed the history of nearly a quarter 
of the human race. I c^ether they still live to influence 
the living spirit of man in a world that has turned to the 
worship of mailer and the Mammon of what we call 
civilisation. Ofthc future one cannot speak with certainty, 
but one can Ix^ sure that the prttsent King of Arabia will 
jealously guard the treasure committed to his charge 
against the matiTial pressure of the modem world. 
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AMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 



MR. 

ANTHONY 

EDEN 


MR. 

WINSTON 

CHURCHILL 


writes : 

Medical science and 
skill are employing every 
weapon in their power to 
comoat this dread disease. 
But it is to us they turn 
the necessary funds to help r^eve the terrible suffer- 
> of thousands of human beings. Our contributions 
1 further research which will one day doubtless ^d 
me for cancer. Every penny wc can spare brings 
t day nearer.” 


writes : 

“ The Royal Cancer Hospital 
is doing work of which the 
Nation should be proud. It 
is fighting this fell disease— 
trying to establish its cause 
and discover a cure — provid- 
ing beds for patients ^ keeping those who are inoperable free 
from pain. If those who have contemplated, even for an 
instant, the possibility of being one day thanticlves in the clutch 
of cancer, subscribe to the fund, the present difficulty of raising 
sufficient money to continue the work, should be easily overcome.” 
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THE 

PEMA PALACE HOTEL 

WHICH HAS BEEN COMPLETELY RENOVATED AND WHICH 
OFFERS ALL THE DESIRED COMFORTS IS 

THE LEADING HOTEL OF ISTANBUL 


Teleftrams : Palace, litanbul Telephone : 44810 



ALL THE ROOMS ARE CONNECTED WITH UP-TO-DATE BATHROOMS 
RUNNING HOT AND COLD WATER— CENTRAL HEATING 

Reduced prices for lenRthy stays and for families 





Modern Turkey 


by Brig.-General, sir h. Osborne Mange, 

K.B.E., C.B.. C.M.G., D.S.O. 


T he t'liaiigt* iK'iwtirii pre-war and prcscnt-day Turkey, 
which ix wilhiniL iJuraUcl in the history of any country, 
h-M lK*cr> i wrought a!>out by the dynamic personality 
of one individual— Kemal Ataturk. It is likely to endure 
l)eeauMt Ataturk wax no Oriental despot of the old style 
w'hoM* pirrsoiial aggrandisement or even security dcpcndt:d 
on the extinction of tlwjw! near enough to sucewd hitn, 
but a far-seeing patriot who enlisted enthusiastic colla- 
lM)ratc)rH to cany on w'bat he had so well begun. M«)n*ovirr, 
his aims were constructive and not aggressive and their 
overwhelming support from the '.\ hole px^pulation Wiis due 
to solid satisfaction and material prosj^rity. In his 
no pnijMigtinda wjix necessary to conjure up a possibly 
artificial appearance of national unity. 

STAR'l'LlNO REFORMS 
Let us examine biiefly the momen lorn changes brought 
about in the short space of fifteen years. 'J'he m£»t startling 
were the abolition both ol’lhe Sultanate with all its heritage- 
of intrigue, corruption, and international juggler^' and the: 
Caliphate with its world leadership of Islam. 
was no doubt a loss to the picturesque, hut modem I urkey 
while possessing a high artistic capacity is not going to 
sacrifice progress Jbr the sake of l>eirig merely picturCTque. 
The second, however, bringing with ii the disc^tahlishmcnt 
of I alum as a State ndigion- although the practice of the 
Mohammedan or any other religion is perfectly free in 
1 urkey — and the abolition of the fc*/ as the national head- 


dress had moir fur-iraching efrects. It is w'cll-kiiow'n that 
the civil and religious life: of'rurkey were closely entwined, 
so that no modernbation of Civil (jovemmenf wii.h possible 
without a separation of Islam and State. Jiisliri-, •;ducation, 
and the position of wom**n were prrincaUxl by Mcwlrin 
midition, but once this had hwii swept axiili: the mad lay 
opien to such fundamental changes its lh»‘ alMiliiion ol’ the 
veil, the prohibition of polygamy, and the granting ol' 
prac.tically complete equality to women. 

Follf>wing on this definite break with tlie jwlitical and 
religious traditions of the past came a quick succesaion of 
changes affecting the daily life and busineis of the country. 
Among these w^ere the alteration of the calendar frfiin the 
Mohammedan to the Gregorian which was effected without 
fuss, whilst we and other Western nations have lieen dis- 
cussing the quirstion of stabilising Easter for years with no 
result. 

IVior to the pii:si:nt regime the I’urks used Arabic 
characters written I'rorn right to left: this was swejit away 
aiid the Latin characters udopti'd, Ketiial hitiLself deciding 
many difiicuit points arbing fmoi tlib change* and giving 
frequent demonstrations. At the saine time it was for- 
bidden to publish any 'I'lirkish nrwspa[>er or lMK»k in the 
old script or even to use it in private correspondence. 'I'o 
appreciate the magnitude of this change one must imagine 
tlic outcry if the inhabitants of u Westa'n country with a 
Latin script were ordered within a definite and fairly short 
period to carry out the whole of their correspondence in 
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Russian charariers with the addition of writing them Iwck- 
wards, and if die whole Press and every other publication 
simultaneously appeared in the new script. 

In order to fa^itate idemtiheation and owing to the 
frequency with which certain Mohammedan names occur 
in'cry Turk was ordered to assume a surname: Mustapha 
Kemal himself becoming Ataturk or “ Father of the Turks.” 
I’his change of names led occasionally to some amusing 
confusion, which was howtrver only a transitory stage. 
The situation which would arise in a Western country if 
practically all the inhabitants changed their surnames 
at the same time is more easily imagined than desciibcd ! 

The metric 8>’8tcm of weights and measures was 
adopted in place of an extremely complicated system which 
varied from district to district in the old regime. In 
1938 a iUr-rcaching change involving a breach with tradi- 
tion wa.s the compulsory introduction, in retail trade of food- 
stuifs, clothing, and fuel, of fixed and lalxrllcd prices : thus 
doing away with the ingraintxl habit of bargaining with its 
waste of time. 

During the Kemalist regime special atteniion was 
devoted to education which was at the outset hopelessly 
inadequate for a modernised State, Great progress has 
lx?en made. The number of students attending educa- 
tional establishments increased from 3f)0,ooo in 1923 to 
770,000 in 1935. Large numbers of well-built primary 
and Bwoiidary schools have been started and universities 
established at Istanbul and Ankara. Provision has been 
made^ for training Ixith abroad and in Turkey of the 
technicians needed for 'I'urkcy's new indusiriirs. All State 
(.ducation is free. 

ECONOMIC liEVELOPMEN'l’S 

In the economic sphertt Turkey has achieved great 
success. During the last ten years she has lialaTiced her 


budget and there has Ixxn no inflation of cui^ncy. She 
has built over 1,800 miles of railways and paid for these 
INtrlly out of internal loans but chiefly out of revenue. 

^ore the War the only important Turkish Bank was 
the Agricultural Bank. TTie official bank of the Govern- 
ment was the Ottoman Bank which with various foreign 
banks arranged for the financing of (iovemment Loans, of 
railways and other developments. 1 11 1 930 Turkev formed 
her own Central Bank on orthodox lines. Tne long- 
standing Agricultural Bank was enlarged and various other 
State banks were formed to dcv-elop different branches of 
the extensive industrial programme which hod been em- 
barked on and for which the necessary capital was not 
available from private sources. Firstly, the Sumer Bank 
financed textiles, glass, paper, sulphur, chemicals, and other 
industries which arc no longer the monopoly of the older 
industrial countries, and also the British-built steel works at 
Kambuk lor which coal and ore are available in tlie 
country. More recently the Eti Bank was formed to 
develop the mining industry, chiefly coal, chrome, copper, 
but also lead, antimony, and molylxlenum. The pnxluc- 
tion of chrome has devdoped so rapidly that I’urkey will 
probably soon be, if she is not already, the largest producer 
in the world. The Eti Bank is also responsible for carrying 
out an ambitious programme of electrification, including 
tliree large power stations which are to use coal, ligiute, and 
water-power respectively. Turkey's maritime and port 
services were more recently centralised. Originally these 
were en trusted to the newly formed Deniz Bank, but it is 
rejK»rud that in future their activities will come directly 
under the Government. Coastwise shipping is reserved to 
'J’urkish vessels and the necessary services are carried 
out by a fleet which is constantly being expanded and 
moderniRcd. 

In 1938 the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
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arranged for a credit of 0,000, ooo for British exports 
required for Turkey's economic developments, the ci^it 
being repayable over a period of years from the proceeds 
of future exports from I'urkcy, chiefly minerals. More 
recently a credit of Mks. 150,000,000 has been granted to 
Turkey by Germany under somewhat similar conditions. 

In order to inrel the cost of plant and eejuipment irom 
abroad for hirr economic development Turkey must increase 
her exports, I'o this end. in addition to the active dc^lop- 
ment of her mineral resources measures have been and anr 
being taken to improve the grading of agricultural products 
such as tobacco, flgs, raisins, nuts, mohair, cotton, and grain, 
most of which have been well-known on the world's markets 
lor many years. 

When the pound was devalued in Turkcry decided 
to maintain her currency at the then existing relation to gold. 
This has been succeufully accomplished by the institution 
of a strict exchange control with the usual restrictions on 
ibreign trade and tendency to bilateral barter. The 
technique* involved in any such arrangements has bcim 
gradually developed in the light of experience in the 
countries which have adopted it. Finality has by no 
means Ijern reached, the more so as the system has been 
exploited by totalitarian countries whose practices make 
it more diflicult to adopt sc:>lutions tending to the rt*Bumption 
of normal trade relations. 

A GROWING POPULATION 

While inflexible in his detennination to resist the 
slightest iittenijji at foreign doininaiion, Ataturk uhva>'s 
declared that he did not want teiTiU)rial expansion, his 
sole aim being the development of a Turkish State. His 
first imporUiiit step in tnis rt^ixrcl was to arrangtr an 
exchanger of |x)pulation with Greece: roughly a million 
Turks against a million and a half Greeks with provision 
for the exchan^ of properlien. As a result minority qutrs- 
tions in Greek Macedonia, Thrace, and large parLs of 
Anatolia which had lxx*n a source of unrest for several 
decades were completely solved; Greek Thrace and most 
of Greek Macedonia art; now populated 95 per rent, by 
Greeks. Since then the 'rurkisn policy has l>eeii directed 
to bringing imdcr 1 urkish rule a large numlarr of I'urks in 
Bulgaria, Roumuniu, and other countries. This was 
trflTected not by annexing the territories in which they 
hap]>ened to be living, but by encouraging immigration 
into Turkey, after negutiatinn with the countries concerned. 
In this way some twt» million people of Turkish race have 
l»een repatriated during the past ten years and settled in 
Turkey. 

Partly for this rcastiti and partly owing to the greatly 
improved health oi'ganisation the jxipulation of 'Turkey 
which was some 13,000,000 in 1927 had rist;n to over 
i6,tx)o,oooby 1935. 

In the jnaltrr of armaments Turkt^ hiu U'lieved in 
keeping her powder dry and has not hesitated to make the 
necessary siicrifices to keep her fighting forces up-to-date, 
lliis of couna; means that taxation is heavy, though this 
year it is being somewhat reduced — a matter for envy in 
practically every t)ther country. The grcuit increase in 
national income under the Ataturk regime has enabled the 
country to stand the burden without serious consequences. 
'I'he wnolc outlook of the country is peaceful, but should 
she be forced to defend herself Turkey will lie as tough a 
nut as ever to crack. In 1 938 the British CJovernmcnl nmde 
an armaments loan to Turkey of ,(^6,000,000. 

WORLD-RENOWNED AITRACIIONS 

To the tourist Turkey oflfcTB many attractions. Every- 
Ixxly has heard of the world-renown^ mosques, museums, 
underground dstcnis, and other sights at Istanbul. 'Iliesc 
alone are well worth a visit to Turkey, which can however 
offer many other attractions such os the magnificent scenery 
of the Borahonis, the Taurus Mountains, and the Aegean 
Ckiast. For those interested in archirology there arc the 
famous Greek and Roman ruins within reach of Sm^nia, 


the most important of these being Perga mum, Prienc, 
Miletus, Sardis, Ephesus, and the rest of the Seven Churches 
mentioned in “ Revelation." The battlefields of Gulli|K>li 
mark the places \vlic:rc Brilisli ami 'Turkish soldiers who liad 
no quarrel with each other fought on op|)osite sides. 

Added to these is the miracle of Anluira, a spacious 
modeni capital, built on a site occupied only fifteen years 
ago by a pestilential sw‘amp, and illustrating the advance 
of Turkey by the comparison of its hundred per cent twen- 
tieth-century archittxturc with the adjacent old Turkish 
town. Yet Ankara does not lack hist<ii-ic-al Iwiekgrouiid as can 
be seen from its mcdui*v’al fbrfn*MM doiiiinatiiig the town and 
the ruins of Ant:>’ia wiid to have been visited by St. Paul. 
The prf»blcm of a water supply liir the iu*w iTapilal Inu l)een 
solved by the conatruetioii tif a ifservoir ten miles away, 
of whicli the dam is a notable ixwl-war engineering 
achi<*vement. 

Turkey is famed as a centre of the Persian carpet trade 
and lias an important enrpet industry of her own. The 
distinctive Kutaya pottery is most at tractive in shape and 
colour, as well as reasonable in price. Tlierr is then;lbrt; 
adequate scope in ihm; line's alone Ibr tin* tourist t<i bring 
away an artistic and |x;i’Tiiaiietilly salislying souvenir of 
his visit to Turkey. 

Thus, fixitn many jx)iiilM <if view 'Turkey at her pnrscnl 
stage of transition iilTcrs iiitcn:stiiig features which will 
rei«iy closer study and sympathetic interest in future 
deveiopmenU. It may well lie that in her achievement of 
a cnmplelely changed outlook, in the n^solute way in which 
she has earritd out fundainenla! reforms necessary for her 
udaptaliori to new eonditions, in her enthusiasm and readi- 
ness to Icam Turkey may iiave lessons fi»r older and, shall 
we say, mort; rigidly inr)ulded StaU*s. 
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Turkey for the Tourist 

A Miniature Continent 


T urkey, thankN to the variety of its cliinale, the 
Ix-auty of its scenery, the richness of its historic 
rci ords, and the liospitality ol' its petiplc, is an ideal 
country for the tourist and is sure now to cornc very soon 
into the widest intcTiiatioiial favour. 

Its Kef>jiraphic:al position has made it not only a cross- 
road of the nations where historic: and artistic treasures 
have accuirnilatcd for centuries, but also a miniature con- 
tinent combining the grcaient contrasts of climate and 
landscape. 

Enthusiasts for alpinism will find there mountainK of 
every* description and every* size, mountains with forest- 
clad slopes and sob, barmonloiis outlines, as well us 
mountains with rugged and barren c’ontours, goi'gt^ with 
gloomy ruins toevering high altove thimi, pral« crowned 
with eternal snows, and volcanic landscapes with thermal 
and bydromineral springs. 

Air you uteraett'd by the sera, the lakers, fishing, nautical 
sports? You cannot fail to find in 'I'urkey the rcalisjition 
of all your ideals of Inrauty and interest: seas with vjwt 
bori/ons, with waters calm and agitated by turns; high 
coasts furrowcHl with torrents and waterfalls, crapes, gulfs, 
straits, and islands; large and small lx*ncbes exposed to 
the sun or stretching in the ccxil shadc/w offorcrsis; strands, 
high cliffs, smiling bays, plain and mountain lakes with 
fresh or sidt walcrr, vast |>Ofids full offish where wild clucks 
abound. 

'rurkey is particularly rich in mineral and thermal 
waters <»f all kinds, widely different from oiwr another 
in resptrel of ttunprrature, chemical eompiosition, and 
therapeutic proptntiw. 


Among I’urkey ’s most renowntrd and fnx]ucnted water- 
resorts wc may cite Bursa and Yulovu, the former situated 
at five and the latter at one hour from Istanbul. Bursa, which 
is built in the form of an amphitheatre, lies at the foot of 
Mount Olympus at the entrance to a vast and verdant 
valley. Yalova, which is situated at a moderate altitude 
and graced with pure and light air, potaK^sscs thermal 
w’aters comparable with those of Karlsbad and Vichy for 
the treatment of rheumatism and heart — and nerve - 
diseases. 

Turkey’s clinuitc is far too diverse and rich in striking 
contrasts, like a painter’s palette, to admit of any general 
definition and characterisation. While in one place the 
snow da/./.les your eyes and rnakt^s you shudder with cold, 
in a nearby region the jjfjpulation proceeds to gather 
orangiat and mandarines, Sfj that the nappy tourist, aftw 
finishing his orange-cure in the Hesperides of Antalya can 
give himself up to tlie pleasures of ski-ing on the white 
slopes of the surrounding m<juntains. 

In regard to historical monuments Turkey knows no 
rival : no othirr country in the world can offer to the tourist 
such an abundance of monuinenls and works of art wholly 
different frmn each other in character but equally beautiful, 
intiTcsting, and important. 

It has been pointed out that Asia Mincjr’s geo- 
graphical position l>t!twecii t\vt» continents predestined it to 
8er\e as a bridge for the migrations of the nations. 

'I'hc excavations and other historical and archaio- 
logical rcsciirches carried out havn: yielded proof that it 
was the cradle of the* mmt ancient civilisations known to 
histoiy. From the eaves of the Neolithic period down to 
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Interior of the Sultan Ahmet Mimiue in intuilitil. 


Tourists to Turkey 

In order (o enrourage and tUdliiaUr social, cultural, and 
commercial relations beiwireii the Uni led Kingdom and 
Turkey, the Turkiah Government has sanctioned an ollicial 
agency at the address Ixjlow. 

Applicants at the Bureau can he given information in 
nnij>ect of all forms of travel and tourist Imsiness, and 
directed where to obtain tickets, foi-eign exchange, travel- 
lers’ chetiues, etc. Reliable information is also available 
regarding all forms of trade and commercial enquiries. 
1110 Burttau is eflTiciently handled by British Din^tors well 
acquainted with tourist and trade conditions in T urkey 
and I he United Kingdom, and may la- considered the 
ufTicial source of information for enquiries alaiul Turkey. 

TURKISH TOURIST iNtORMATlON BURKAU 
6 and 8 l.ime Street Sciuare, 

LONDON, E.C.3. 


Minulcrlal Quaricr* in Ankara. 
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the structures of the Hittilc, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, is busy preparing the steps destined to develop the touristic 

Roman, Byzantine, Seldjouk, and Turlt-Ottoman periods resources of the country and to create the conditions 

innumerable relics of the past enrich its territory and offer necessary for facilitating the journey to and stay in 'I’urkey. 
tiiemselvcru to the admiration and curiosity of the traveller. But it is obvious that in a country in which, owing to the 

But the latter would Ik* mistaken if he believed that force of adverse circumstances, even the most vital needs 

Turkey has nothing to offer except ilu* magic of its scenery of the nation have so long been neglected, all the problems 
and of its histon. of «>odcm tourism cannot be solved in just a few years. 

'rhe fad is il\at one of the most jKwcrful charms of the However, the work* undertaken for developing the means 
country' for Ibreign visitors consists in the cver-pnrsent signs of transport will not fail to communicate a new impulses to 

of its swift and comjilcte renovation in the nevrr-linng the louristie movement in Turkey. Among other works 

aettvity it displays in all the lieldn of its national life since of this kind wt^ may mention the construction of the 

the inception of the Kejniblirun regime. The latter has F.dimc-Istanhul section of the international nwd^ from 

by a series of radical reforms iiKxirrnised the country, Ixnidon to Bagdad, which section will be opened in the 

transrorincd its mkiuI slnitiure, and swrpt away the counter of this year to motor traffic; the building of an 

centuries-old oljslarkrs whic:h halted its materijil, moral, asplialt n»ad from Mudanya to Bursa, which is to be 

and B<Krial progress. completed in the course of this sutnrner, as well a* the 

'I’he national icriiloiy of I'urkiy, whit.h the neglectful building of several roads in the Izmir province, the tm»t 

and abusive administration and intcnninable wars of the attractive of the Mcditerramran regions, tm account of the 

old regime had completely ruined, offers tiow the sight of incomparable Inrauty of its landscapes and its magnificrrii 

a vast building-ground on which a new world is rising hisioricHl monuments. We may add that the construction 

apace. I'he old costumes and all the paraphernalia of the roads in the Izmir provinc:<r hi« been entrusted to a 

syinlM>lising oriental stagnancy and fanaticism have been French company. In additton, the municipality of this 

baiuitxl into tin* museums wlieir they no longer intrude town is completing the erection of a large hotel which will 

thein«*lvcs ujam the sight but remain at the visitoiV dis- be fituxi with all inoflern comforts. 

posiil for intrn'sting and useful coinpariHons. Only thuse Mixlern travellers arc hencelijrth assured of finding 

monuni(*nts which are milestones of 'I'urkish liist<iiy and in the priticipal touristic centres, such fis Ankara, Istanbul, 

recall imperishable records have bet'u deemed worthy Bursa, and Izmir, establishments answering all the net^ds 

of the public's |K*rmaiient attention and an* kept under ofthcmosi fiistidious modern tourist, 

tlieir eyes. Even the ancic*nL towtis which were vcritalih* IVavclling in I'urkey luis always lK*en ^ supremely 

U histoiA’-museums have licgun to put on a nov appeiirniice. inten^sttng and instruciivir; henceforth it will also lx* 

K 'I’ho remarkable eflbrls made by the n'gcncratetl Turkish pleasant and easy. 

^ people on their way to progress are for foreigners a sptTtacle 'I’he manifold types of landscape and climate which 

far iiHMT insiruetive ami exciting than the lawdiy finery nature has lavisheil upon 'rtirkiy, and the unique artistic 

and the depnymmt which they used to look u|x)n in and liislorir treasures which centuries have accumulated on 

forniei’ days. its lenilory, have nil Iwcoine easy t>f acci'ss to tourists, 

^ I'he Rejmbliean (Government, fully conscious of the who will not fail to ttoinc in numbers and make a long 

importance tourism poss(«os for the national economy, stay in Turki^y. 


OTTOMAN BANK 

(Incorporated In Turkey with Limited Liability) 


FOUNDED 1863 


CAPITAL £10.000,000 PAID-UP £5,000,000 RESERVE £1,250,000 


LONDON : 26 THROGMORTON ST., E.C.2 PARIS : 7 RUE MEYERBEER, (IXe) 
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Glimpses of Iran 

by Dr. Laurence Lockhart 


T he word “ Elburz ” is derived from the Old Persian 
Hara BerezaitUf meaning the " high mountain.” The 
name is appropriate, for the range contains many high 
peaks, the loftiest of which, Demavend, is over 18,600 feet 
in height. Stretching for some 650 miles, the Elburz 
mountains not only srparalr the Iranian central plateau 
from the Uaspian depression to tlie north, but also form a 
not inconsiderable link in the great chain which benns on 
the coast of the Black Sea and, with scarcely a break, con- 
tinues through Iran, Afghanistan, and India into Tibet and 
even beyond. The Iranian portion t>f this mountain wall 
is of unequal height, and there are a numlier of passes 
through it which connect the Caspian littoral witn the 
central plateau lying on the southern side of the range. 
The Elburz mountains constitute, nevertheless, a most 
formidable obstacle, as the surveyors and engineers of the 
Trans-Iranian Railway have found in recent years. 

In clear weather, the mountains arc visible from great 
distances. Yet, if one approaches Iran from the north, as 
I did on my first visit to that country, the wet and misty 
weather that one so often experiences in those parts some- 
times effectively screens them from one’s view' for days at a 
time, ^\’hen the steamer in which I was travelling from 
Baku to Pahlavi (or Enzcli, as it was then called) dnrw' 
near to the northern coast ol‘ Iran, all that I could sec was 
a flat, low-lyiiig stretch of country, with no hint of rising 
ground. Had 1 not known from liooks that, l>ehind the 
veil of rain and mist, the Elburz mountains were hiding, 1 
should have gained a totally wrong impression of that }jart 
of Iran. The next day, after the sun had burst through tlie 
clouds and had triumphantly dispersed them, 1 could see 
the great range in the distance. 

When one leaves thi: port of Pahlavi by car for Tehran, 
one passes at first through the low strip of ctiuntry bordering 
on the Caspian, where much rice is grown ; tobacco and tea 
are also cultivated in this region. Soon after leaving the 
town of Resht, twenty-five miles from Pahlavi, one com« 
to the Safid Rud or ” White River,” whose course is followcrd 
thnmgh the foothills and the outer liastions of tlie great 
range. 

“ORDER OF THE ASSASSINS” 

Away to one's left is the high country ofDailam, whose 
sturdy mountaiiieei inhabitants maintained tlieir independ- 
ence and their ancient faith for nearly two centuries after 
the Muslims had conquered the rest of Iran. After passing 
through lovely wooded country and penetrating still deeper 
into the Elburz, one notices that, as one gains in altitude, 
the trees Ixrgin U) thin out and the vegetation becomes 
^rser and sparser. 'J'he road, after forsaking the Safid 
Rud, skirts lor a time the Shah Rud (the “ King's River ”), 
which joins the Safid Rud (or Qizi! Uzan, as it is known 
above the point cii' c.onfluimcej just below the town of 
Manjil. In its upper courses, far to the east of the main 
road, the Shah Rud is joined by the Alamut river. Over- 
Imiking the Alamut valley is the gigantic and almost in- 
accessible rock of Alamut, on the top of which are the ruins 
of the famous castle which, from the elrvenlh to the thir- 
teenth centuries, was the stronghold of the dreaded Order 
of the Assassins, whose founder, Hasan-i-Sabbah by nainir, 
was known to the peoples of the west as the Old Man of the 
Mountain. He obtained his recruits largely from the 
descendants of the doughty Dailumites and from other 
mountaineer sUx:k of the Elburz country, and it is not sur- 
prising that, with such material, he was able to make his 
Order such a formidable power. 

'ITie Pahlavi-Tehran road crosses the watershed by the 


Kharzan pass, 7,500 feet above sea-levcl, whence it descends 
gradually to the plain. Very different in character is the 
country on the southern slopes of the Elburz. Except in 
the valleys, no trees arc to be seen and there is very little 
vegetation. One also notices that the houses have flat mud 
roo& in place of the picturcs(|ue thatch, tiles, or wooden 
shingles of the Caspian provinces. The explanation is 
simple; it is simply a matter of rainfall. On the central 
plateau the amount of rain that falls in a year is perh^ 
only one-tenth of the rainfall on the northern side. The 
raiti clouds Uirmed by evaporation from the Caspian well 
up against the Elburz mountains but do not, except on 
rare occasions, cross over and let fall their contenu on the 
dry southern slojxa. 

OLD AND NEW CAPITAli^ 

The first large towm that one comes to on the central 
plateau is Q^azvin, a fonniT capital of Iran and now a city 
of some 60,000 inhabitants. The road from Qazvin to 
Tehran, a distance of nearly 100 miles, runs more or less 
parallel with the Elburz. At Karaj, twenty-five miles from 
Tehran, the newly constructed Chalus road crosses the 
Elburz, forming by far the shortest route from the capital 
to the Caspian. The scene^ on the Chalus road is even 
fini^r than that on the Pahlav'i-Q.azvin route. After crossing 
ihr Karaj river, one skirts a projecting spur of the moun- 
tains and soon after one gt^ts one’s first glimpse of the pres- 
ent capital of Iran. Far away beyond it, towering over the 
intcrveiiing rangtnt, is the gigantic cone oflXrmavcnd. Its 
upper 8lo|>cs arc covered all the year mund with snow; in 
appearance it closely resembles Fujiyama, though it over- 
to]» the latter by several thousand leet. in 'I'ehran itself 
one is very conscious of the proximity of the mountains. 
1 o the north is To Chal, just under 13,000 feet high, and 
fifty-six miles to the north-east, but seemingly very much 
nearer, is Demavend, the monarch of the whole rangi\ 

AN OLD CARAVAN TRAIL 
Residents in, or visitors to, Tehran have the clioicc ofa 
numlier of pleasant excursions in the Elburz country. A 
good motor road leads northwards from the capital to the 
village of Darliand, at thir foot of To Chal, whence one can 
walk (or, if lazy or infirm, ride on a mule or donkey) up to 
the picturesque mountain village of Pus Qal'eh. North- 
east of Tehran is the Jaja Rud valley, the upper part of 
which well repays a visit. On the fartluT side of u, situ- 
ated in a cup rimmed round by mountains, is Amameh; 
there is pUmty of water there, and the green of the fields 
and trees contrasts vividly with the gaunt and arid slopes 
of the surrounding mountains. Perched on a high crag 
overlooking this pleasant little valley is an old fortress 
which might well date back to the days of* the Assassins. 
Farther to the north-east is the village of Afchch, at the fixit 
of the 1 o,ooo-root imss of that name. The route one follows 
here is the old caravan trail from 'I'ehran to Babol and 
Ashraf. On the farther side of the pass is the Lar valley; 
as it is 8,000 feel above sen-level, it is somewhat bare and 
austere. It is Ijoundixl on cither side by majestic mountain 
walls, and some miles to the east, apparently blocking it 
completely, is the towering bulk of Demavend. Good trout- 
fishing is to be had in the Lar river. When 1 was there one 
September, I had delicious trout for breakfast; I r^rct to 
have to add that the fish was not caught by a fly, but by an 
Iranian who “ tickled ” it, 

Whtm one comes to the flanks of Demavend, the Lar 
changes its name to the Harhaz, and flows through a deep 
cafion round the southern and eastern sides of the mountain. 
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Pleasantly situated by the side of the riwr right underneath 
JJemavend is Uie village ol' Ask. Above it is the village of 
Rehnch, whence one cjiii — if cncrgt^lic enough- aHceiid 
the peak. As one might exptret, there are many 
legends connected with this part of Iran, and, in particular, 
\\ith Demavend. The great monarch Jamshid, who ruled 
over all living creatures, is said to have used the mountain 
as his throne. Wh(!ri he had n’igiied some 700 years, a 
usurper named Dahak wresU^d the sovereignty olThe world 
from him, and ruled most tyrannically. Dahak had a 
snake growng out of each shoulder, and ihctse reptiles had 
to l>e fed daily on the brains of one of his subjects. F.ven- 
tually his subjects could endure their suHmngs at his hamls 
no longtT, and rose in r<*voIt. The young hero I'aridtiti 
seiTicd the tyrant and chained him (like Prometheus) to a 
rock in the crater of Demavend. It luis l)ccn said that 
Dahak’s spirit still haunts the mountain, and that the 
sulphurous fumes that are met with on the summit mi: his 
breath. Furthermon:, the small, feathery cloud that li‘e- 
quentJy settles on the top of the riioiintain at suriM^ is 
supposra to be the spirit of the usui jxrr arising from the 
crater. (I once saw three conical clouds, suptTimposed one 
upon the other, on the summit one evening at sundown. 
Th<‘ rays of the w'tting sun colouml these clouds and the 
snow-covered slopes beneath them a lovely strawlKTry-rcd. 
It was a most remarkable and Ix^auliful sight.) 

MODERN MO’I OR ROADS 

I once passed a most agrc<*4ihle couple of days in tlie 
small village of Niak, which is a short distance up a side 
valltry of the Harhaz. From it one gets a magnilicent view 
of Demavend. At night, w’hile the liablding of the moun- 
tain Streams lulls one to sleep, the desire for shimber is 
suddenly dispelled by the song of the nightingale in the 
poplani and plane trwsi close by. 

With their hospitable inhabilanls, their invigorating 
air, and their supt-rb scenery, these: iiinuntain villages an* 
delightful spots to n'tieat to for a fc‘w days in the height of 


summer, far from ilw heat, dust, and glare of the low [ 

country. f 

ScMiii after changing its course from cost lt» north, the f 

Hai'hii/ cuts its way through a deep and narrow goige, J 

along the side of which then* is just nmm for a earavan to j 

make its way. Few, however, tiw this ancient route nowa- 
days, Iwause of the intHlern motor roads that have recently J 

1x1*11 made, and, alxwe all, the great 'IVans-lrantaii Railway, f 

'I'liis line traverses the Elburz sinne distance failhir to the f 

east, after passing through the small (own of l‘'iru/kiili. J 

Urowiiing llic hill iilxivc tills t(»u'ti is atiotlier <»!' the c.'istleK j 

of the Asjwissliw. Cllofic to the top of l!i<* Chidiik pjis.s, u> 
the north-east of Firu/.kiih, is a fine brick caravaiuterai I 

dating from the litne of Shah AhbiLs the (Jrrat, the con- | 

icinijorary of Ciiurn 1'.lizalx-lh and James I. 'I’he railway f 

had not yet Ix-en built when 1 travelled through this conn- J 

try on my way In Ma/andaran, so 1 had to follow lltc then * 

recent ly-ojK*ned motor ntad. The transition from the H 

barren and austere wmlhcni slo|K‘8 of ilie Klbur/ to the ! 

green li)n*sl of the northerrt .side i.s even more .sudden on [ 

this route than it is on the others previously ineiili(»n('d. ( 

lV)th the road and the railway traverse, on their way to the } 

low country, the thickly wixxled district of Savad Kuh, in j 

w’hich Alashat, the birthplace ami ancestral home of' - 

H.I.M. the Shaft, is situated. I 

'I'he north-eastern wetlon the Kllmrz also Iuls nuich J 

ofiriteresi (or the ol>wr\iitit Iravclhr. North of Datiigliaii | 

an* ihf ruins of Girdkuh, aiiotljrr t»f the great castles of the f 

Ass.usiiis. In tile Tnountains itorlh-wcst of Nishapur are J 

the turquoise mint's o)' lJitr-i-Ma*tlan, whicfi are still being j 

worked. Still farther lt» the east, in close proximity to the 
'J'urkomaii plain, is the extraordinary nalnral fortress ttf i 

Kalat-i-Nadiri, so called after Nadir Shah, who, after his \ 

succt*&srul invasion of Mughal India in 1 7;{9, (le|Kj.sited most f 

of his tivjLSures there. It is some sixty miles in circiiin- J 

Jercnce, and is .Hurroundi'd by high anrl alnuwl pcr|jeiidi- j 

cular elilfs. Entrance is pojwihle only througli a few easily 
defenth'd clefts in this wall of rock. i 
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ANNUAL OF THE EAST 


A Voyage up the Persian Gulf 

by SIR Arnold t. Wilson, k.C.i.e., c.s.L, c.m.g., d.s.O., m.P. 


T ^E 'I'igru and Euphraurt, though flowing from the 
near neighbourhood of Ararat, arc not ancient 
streams. Geology, looking farther than history, 
knows of a time when neither these rivers nor the uplands 
that nourished them existed, and an ocean flowed over the 
Holy placid of Iraq, over Iran, and over even Central 
Arabia. Tlie Zagros rose on the one side, and on the other 
the great plateau of Central Arabia, and the Middle East 
came into being;. But Oman is really far older. In the 
days of the prelmtoric ocean the southern part of Arabia, 
the Yemen, Hadratnaut, and Oman already existed; these 
blackened, windswept countries have been land since land 
began, and have seen on the one side the upheaval of the 
Himalayas, and on the other of the Iranian highlands. 
They arc older than anything in Eastern seas, except the 
high places of Uravidia; no water has ever covered them; 
the sun has held unchallenged dominion over them; the 
kindly clouds weep over them all too rarely; mon^ often do 
thundemturms and cruel hail assault the steep mountain- 
slopes, bringing disaster to the dwellers in the valleys and 
oases, when the angry waters sweep them and their cattle 
down stony wadis to the stormy seas. 

l,.et us take in imagination a trip from India by the 
weekly slow mail BU;amer of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company. Two days after leaving Karachi 
we shall reach Mtiseat on the Oman Coast, one of the most 
picturesque harbours in the world, lying in a bowl of 
ijlack rocks at the foot of the volcanic cram of the Oman 
Coast. The harbour is a lake of deep blue, the houses 
stand on the very verge of the sea; ruined Portugucsit forts 
crown the heights that command it on either side. A gap 
in the rocks, where a side breeze comes in from the <x*ean, 
renders life less insupportable during the hot summer 
months, when the sun’s rays, reflected from the glowing 
rocks, scorch like an oven. 

HOTTEST PLACE ON EARTO 
It was of the people of Muscat that the English ship’s 
master p>cnnt*d the famous saying: ** As to manners they 
have none; and their customs are very beastly.” But it 
was probably always a Ubcl, and it is certainly untrue of 
them to-day. There is an Admiralty oil-fuel station here. 

Before dusk we shall have unloaded our cargo, taken 
<in a few passengers, and stood out again to sea. Soon after 
dawti next day we shall pass the Quoins, rocky islands, on 
one of which has stood since igi2 a lighthouia:, built and 
iiiaintained by Britain. 

Close by are two rocks, like Scylla and C^arybdis, 
lietween which lies a deep channel and a tempting short 
cut to the Gulf l>eyond. Through the gap runs a cummt 
so fierce that not even a steamer can breast it, save at the 
ebb, without some risk. In the days of sail the risk was yet 
greater, for there is no anchorage. 

To the south lies the unscalable mass of Musandam, the 
Mons Asabo of Pliny; w'ilhiu it, piercing its very heart, are 
the wondrous fiords of KIphinstone ar^ Malcolm Inlets, 
probably the hottest places on earth. On an island in this 
hell of rock and sea was once established a submarine cable 
station, but not for long; neither Englishmen nor Indians 
could endure the heat, and the terrible solitude; their 
pclitioiu were unheeded, and so, two members of the staff 
having succumbed in as many years, they set lire to the 
station, which was thereupon (iBfiH) replaced by two new 
stations at Jashk and Hanjam on the side of the 

Gulf, now owned and manned by British Cables and 
Wireless Ltd.” 

'i'o the north of tlie Quoins lies Larak and its sister 
island Hormuz, and lx:yond it Bandar Abbas; this stretch 


of water is the key to the Gulf, and Malcolm Inlet is the 
pocket in which we may keep the key. For in that inajestie 
solitude of torrid mountains and deep water the whole 
British Fleet could ride safely at anchor should tieed arise. 
Bandar Al>l>as has an evil reputation: the learned Doctor 
Fryer* mentions that “the British Sailors of the E.I. 
Company’s ship Scipio had stigmatised this place for its 
Excessive Heat, with this sarcastical Saying, ‘ that there ivas 
but an inch-deal between (iomhtTmm and Hell',” 

“But,” to quote I.ovhI Fra8iT,f “ it lias its e(mi|M‘iisa- 
tions, and when its slceplirss nights am forgoiu*!!, the vision 
of Hormuz acn^ the water, incurnadiiied in the sunset and 
glowing like a je^^■el, llngt^rs in the memory.” 


DATE GROVES 

A few miles east of Bandar AT)bas lie tiie rich gttrdeiis 
and date groves of Minab, which first gladdened the eye of 
a European in 325 u.o., when Ncarchus put in tliere on his 
voyage up the Gulf and learned the whercaiiouts of Alex- 
ander's army. Here diwl, two llious;intl years later, 
Maani, a Syrian oflhighdad, the wife c»ri*ietn) della Valle, 
the famous Italian traveller. But she iUh's not lie here, for 
he caused her Ixidy to lx: enilailmed and ram<*tl it alaml 
with him for four years until, on his return to Romi:, he had 
the mournful HaliKlaction of giving her an honourable 
interment in the cemetery of her ancestors; he himself dit*d 
in 1652 at the age of sixty-six years. 

Honnuz, once an emporium comparable to modern 
Bombay, is now almost uninhabited. “It has no fresh 
water, save what the fruitful cloudes weepe over her, in 
sorrow <j|' her desolation, late so populous,” and its sole 
commerce to-day is red oxide and rock salt for JocJtl usi‘. 
But it has lieen the scene of great adventures when the 
British and Portuguese Ibught for the mastery of Eastern 
seas. Here it was that the disi:ovri-er of Riflin’s Ihiy met 
his death. “ Master Hajfin went on slioure with his (ie(>- 
meiricall Instruments, for taking the lit:ighl arid distance 
of the Ciastlc wall, for (lie lx*tter leaveliing of his IVece to 
make his shot: but as he wa.s hIkiuI the same, hr receiv^ 
a small shot from the: Clastle into his Ix^lly, whrirwilli he 
gave three leapjes, by report, and died immediately.” J 

Leaving Qishm to starlioard, oux‘ course runs westward 
On one side or other of Great and Little 'J’aub Islands, 
” The Tomljs ” of our forefathers; on the larger of tlic two 
is another fine lighthouse of the same power as that on the 
Quoins: a lian*en island this, inhabited (except for a few 
months when cattle arc brought from the Arab side to 
graze) only by snakes, sea-fowl, and in spring by the 
ubiquitous swallows, which build their iiesLs every year in 
the quarters of the lighthouse crew, well knowing that 
from Ireland to Cape Comorin no man will tnoh-xl tliem, 
be he Iranian, Arab, Turk, Indian, or European, for their 
pnseiicc brings gvnxl luck to the house. 

'I'hr lighthouse crew, mostly Indians from the Kai- 
nagiri district, here ami on Little Quoin rock must surely 
find the lime lie heavy on their hands, for they arc visited 
only once every few trionlhs by a vessel bringing food, water, 
and a relief crc\v, but there is no lack of competition for 
the job. 

LEGENDS OF THE STORK 

The stork, like the swallow, hits no fear of mankind, 
and brings good luck to those on whosrt nH)f}( ht: rests. 

• Frycr'n AVm ‘i'caiy Trm<fh, iC<|fl. p. si 124. 

t India imder Ijnd Cur-ion and A/Ur, 1 pi 1 , p. Hi . 

} J^vrekoi His PHgrimeXf it>a5, V«l. ’ll, p, 179'j, 


Local IcgiTiid docs not, as in Europcj, connect him with 
child-birth, but his migrations have struck the fancy of the 
people, and he is known in Iran as the Haji, and is sup- 
posed to go annually to Mecca. He spends the winter in 
the towns at the foot of the hills, and sddom ventures into 
the plains, and so the towns on the coast scaitely know him. 
Round Dizful and Shushtar, Ram Hormuz and Behbcban, 
he may be seen stalking bis quarry in the fields, always 
walking into the sun lest his shadow Iwtray his coming. On 
the wing he is no laggard, though he is a slow climlxT. To 
him broad deserts and narrow seas, nations and cities, 
count not at all. His high soaring flights caught the imag- 
in.ation of the ancients, and Horner mentions how “ they 
flee from the emning of winter and sudden rain, and fly 
wHlh elamour towartls the streiuns of Or’eanu.s, l>caring 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy m<*Ti.” As a matter of 
fact storks from Hungar y, and probably Ihjm Iran, go south 
ns far as the Capr* of tJood Hop<*. 

To the south of Tanb Island lie swrdteririg loaches and 
yellow sands of the I*irate Const, a desolate wirul-.swept 
shrrre and a tangle of narrow eireks and shalhrw lagiwns, 
only parlially explored, the lioinc of the grandchildren of 
pirates, who havr- turned their attention to the pearling 
indusir\-, and reap from the adjoining pearl banks a richer 
harvest every year than the galleons of Portugal, France, 
Holland, and England ever yielded; mor<*over, the pearl 
fishery' is a gamble wbii h adcis a zt'st to the hard life of the 
tliver and his mate. ’I'hc Ijcst jx^arls in the world come 
from the Gulf. 


CATS KINGS 

Along this coast runs the main Imperial Airways i-oute 
from England via Basrah to India. A few hours’ steaming 
brings us to Qais Island; here lies anchjinxi a lightship. 
Qals, like Hormuz, was once a great emporium; it was in 
the height of its glory when visil^ by the Jew, Benjamin of 
1 'iidela, in the twelfth century; when it lell, Hormuz rose. 
The natives assert that, after rain, gold dust is found in the 
channels of the torrents A tale, reminiscent of Whitting- 
ton and bis c^at, is told of this island. It is said that in the 
eleventh century, in the town of Slraf (Tahiri), liv<*d a 
destitute old woman who entrusted to a merchant her only 
possession - to wit, n cat— to sell abroad for her. When the 
merchant rtrached Qais, the plague of mice was such that 
the King and nobles were obliged to encase their beards 
in golden tuljes, and to carry sticks with which to keep the 
mice, from the fotKi at meals, i’hc cal wa.s produced, and 
made, short work of the mire. The King took the cat, 
giving in return a ship, finely equipjxrd, and laden with all 
sorts of merchandise; this was delivered to ihir old woman, 
whfWM.- sons used their good fortune to such effect that in due 
counw* their dc-scendants became Kings t)l' Qais.* 

A few hours’ steaming IWim Qais, on the Iranian side 
of the Gulf, lies Lingah, now a shadow ofiu former strlf; the 
population chiefly Arab, and engagixi mainly in smuggling, 
fishing, and pearling, but the proceeds of the latter busimrss 
g».> to the Arab coast, where the local authorities know 
belter than th<)sir in Iran how to filler trade and to 
encourage local initiative in this busine.ss. 

'I’o the M>uth lie the Bahrain I.slands. Hen? a great 
oilfield is l>eing dcvclojK*d by American capital an inter- 
esting spectacle, but the sepulchral tumuli of ancient but 
uncertain dale, covering several sriuare miles, are perhaps 
the most n*markabh? and impressive sight in the whole 
Gulf. 'I’liey w'crr excavated by Theodore Bent in 1889, 
and later l»y Major (now Lt.-Col.) F. B. Pridcaux. Some 
claim for them a I*hoenician origin, but the final solution 
awaiu the arc.ha?ologist : and it may well be that the secret 
of t)M?se mounds, w'hen revealed, will demonstrati? that the 
first dim glimmerings of civilisation daw'ncd upon the mind 
of primeval man in this region. 

• Morier'i First Journiy, 1H12, p. f,;. 


SOLOMON AND THE KIRPOISES 

But our shij) continues its way up the Gulf, and ^yc 
must not llngt?r further over Bahrain and its storied past. 
Here comt?s a school of porjKiiscs, leaping out of the water 
towards us till the st?it is churned up, and the surface is 
flecked •‘very where with their shining brxlies. Arrived 
within a few nundrtnl yards they turn ofT, but a few remain, 
to ganilK)] just ahead of the ship, keeping only a few inches 
from the ship’s 1 k>w 8, and maintaining their positicin at 
fourteen knots with the grcat<?sl ease; at night they may l>e 
seen as clearly as by day in the cold phosphoi-escciit light 
created by the movement of the ship as it bn?a»is the waters. 

In explanation of the? diving propensilies of the por- 
poise, it is rr?lated that Solomon was once in the Gulf in a 
rowng-bfiat: he dabbled his hand in the water, as lands- 
men will, and droppt?d his signet ring. A porpoise was 
at hand. 

“ Porpoise, find my ring," said Solomon. 

" On my head, on my eyes,” said the porpoisi?, and 
commenced to dive. 

After 11 time he came up to the surface. ** Solomon,” 
he said, '* I can’t find it.” 

” Look again," siiid Solomon, 

I'he porpoise divcxl alirsh and again rc?jx)ried failure. 

" Look again,” said Solomon. 

Again the jx>r|MMse came to the suiTm-e. ” Solomon,” 
he said, “ ii’s no giKxl. 1 ean't find it.” 

Solomon was wroth. " Go on lonkiuft for it till you find 
it^'^ he said, and now, whenever a porpoise sees a lioat, he 
approaches it, diving incessantly birause he thinks that 
Solomon may l>e on Ixiard. Whi?n tliere is no boat in 
sight In? docs not look fr>r the ring, )>rrausr he Js Jaiy, like a 
human In'ing. 

Ifwe are lucky, and the st?a is lairly calm, there may be 
one of the displays of pbo»pliores<-<*nre at night for which the 
Gulf is famous, especially west of the Quoins, The writer 
has a vit'id rccoJJection of one unforgettable night. All 
round the vessel the !M?a wjih glowing with pale blue light; 
the ripples thrown out on either side bc^mc diverging 
strenms of lamlnmt llaiiie; the crest of every wave glowed 
as though the* K(?a was afire; round our bows porpoises 
p]ay»*d in a glioslly brilliance; our wake shone with a light 
that math* the miKni seem pale. The phenomenon was 
n?pnKliicetl in tiur baths and an enterprising memlx?r of the 
Indian M<?dical Service isolated, for our inspection, some 
of the little creatures who had afforded us such a glorious 
s/xrtade — JittJe crustaceans, eaaUy visible to the naked eye, 
and known collectively as plankton.* 

BIJSHIRE AND KOWEi r BAY 

I'he morning af)<‘r passing ‘i'arib Island our ship caMs 
at Bushin*; we have to anchor six miles from the shore unless 
fnir fh-uiiKht and the tides enable us to go to the? inner 
anchorage, three miles nearer. The inner and oui(?r anchor- 
ages are I Kith marked by lighted buoys, and a |K)W(?rful 
light on the flagstaff of the Consulate-General is also main- 
tained as a leading mark. A desolate place it ap[H‘arM to 
lie from the sen, liut I'tw places in the Gulf are more fxipular 
with Europeans. Bushirc is virtually an island, separated 
from the mainland by nine milt's of mud flats which at times 
are almost impassable tTven liy mules. Hi?re fives the 
Iranian (Jovemor of the Giilfptirts, and a Belgian I>ircctor 
of Customs. 

Afl<?r a few hours we vvj'igh anchor and are WKin out of 
sight of land. 'I'o the north of us lies Kharag Island; it, 
t(K), has a history sireiching Imck into the dim past; its 
rock-cut tom)», over sixty in nunilx?r, are unique; two 
of them arc catacomlis of the third century a.d,, with 
peculiar architectural features, a mixture of Sasanlan and 
Palmyrenian styles covered with rrossi?s, showing them 
to lie Christian tomlM.f 

• For an intrrenling luilc on thu nubjfn U Wright, Htmhay}f.H.S. 
Jmimai, XXV (3), 1917. 

f l*n»fnwor Hm/.ft'ld in rpistnla, 1(124. 
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During tiic Wnr Kharag was extensively drawn on by 
the Exp>editionary 1'orcc at Basrah for road-metal, and the 
quarries have recently Ixrrn re-opened by the Anglo- 
Iraniaii Oil Ckimpany, Ltd. On the Iranian coast, opposite 
Kharag, lies Ganawah (the Jannabuh of Ncurchus), 
from which port the Oil Oompany have built a road some 
fifty miles inland to Mishuii and Hikarx w’here a great oil- 
field is being de\'elopcd. 

Twelve hours after leaving Dushire we reach Koweit 
bay; the iKst harbour in tht* (lulf, though, as old Mubarak 
once remarked to a glol)e-trotter, “ It may be a good port, 
but there is nothing to put in it.” 

In 1899 a CJcrman Company obtaincxl leave to build 
a railway from Koiiiah to the head of the Gulf* and it was 
stKm clear that Koweit was their objective; but for the War, 
it would probably have Ikth the terminus of the “ Berlin- 
Baghdad Biihn," i)ui times have changed, and it is as sleepy 
a port as any in the Gulf, erxeept during the pearling season. 

Multarak, the prestmt Shaikh's grandfather, was per- 
hap»s the lintrst Arab of his generation. “ 1 le stit ” - again to 
quote Lovat Fraser — in his high chamber, ga/.ing seaward 
with inscrutable eyes, with the face of Richelieu and some- 
thing of Richelieu’s ambition yet unquenched within him.” 

Our first Koweit Agreement, in 1899, was with him; 
its tenor was suflirienlly indicated, by Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons on .April 8th, h)o;^, when he mentioned, 
with relcrcnce to the Baghdad Raiiw-ay, “ the territories 
of a Shaikh, whom we hav<- under our special protection, 
and with whom we have .sixTial treat its.” 

Mubarak has been gathertnl to his fathers, but the 
mantle has fallen on worthy shoulders. 

Autocrats, whether in the Ksist or the West, and 
whether in palaces or commendal oflieta, an^ as a rule ill- 
informed, for their dependants curry favour hy colouring or 
suppressing unwc^lcomc truths. Inough an Aral) ruler is 
generally an autocrat, he is seldom ill-informed, liir, in 
Koweit at all events, public opinion has the fullest freedom 
of expression in the eoflee snop where the Shaikh daily 
holds court: to him an? brought for decision all cases which 
cannot lx.* amicably setllcrd by agreement; before him any 
man or woman may stal<* his or her grievances without the 
cost of employing a law yer, for there tire none. 

But W’e must not linger at Kow'cit; our cargo is quickly 
[tlaccd on Ijoard the dhnws that flocked out from the shore 
a.H s<x>ii as we were sightird; at dusk w'c steam out of the 
haiixtur, past the Ixracoii at Ka.H a! Ar/, and, feeling our way 
gingerly through shoal waters, make for the Shatt al 
Arab bar. 

PALMJi-AND OIL 

St(‘atning slow ly, and guided, as we ujjproach tin; Ixtr, 
by tilt* lightship, w’e anchor near the pilot vessel, and wait, 
along with half a dozen other ves.sels, till a pilot comes off. 
'I’he lightship is a modern innovation, a source of no small 
pride to those* at Basrah who ate responsible for it, and of 
satisfaction to masters; ))Ut a thousand years ago wooden 
lighthouses existed, not only here but off the Hindian 
River. They are rei’erred to by Masudi (tenth century), by 
Idrisi a century later, and by Nasir-i-Khusraw (a.i>. 1047). 
They are d(«(TilM*d as “ pile work, on which suind huts or 
cabins occupiixl by coastguards, with Ixiats which enable 
lhi:m to get to these cabins or go ashore; the lights were 
protected by night by lx‘ing enclosed in glass; by day, a 
smoke-fire was kindled, which indicated the position of the 
landmarks from afar.” ” Verily," a.s sailh licclesiastes, 

” there is no new thing undirr the sun." 

'I'hc pilot, probably an Iranian from Bandar Rig, for 
from this jxirt and from Khtirag pilots have lx?en draw'n 
f<>r the passage across the bar from time immemorial, 
Ixxirds us, moutiLs the bridge, and takes charge wdth the 

• Camhfifinf ModttH XII, p. 34a. 


easy and confident nonchalance of pilots the world over, 
and we steam across the bar, our course w'ell marked outr by 
lighted and unlighted buoys — but these are for guidance 
only; the channel is constantly changing, and (he pilots' 
experience is still necessary unless we an? riding light. Two 
hours later, or perhaps less, wc pass Fao, the cable station 
on the right bank, embedded in palm trtx?8. It w’as here 
that our troops first landed in Novemljer 1914, capturing 
and dismantling the I’urkish fort before pushing on to 
Basrah, soaked in rain and half drowned in mud. Not 
without reason did the early Babylonians teach that die 
earth was composed of five elements — earth, air, fire, water, 
and mud; man has conquered and tamed to his use all but 
the last, which still holds him prisoner if he ventures too 
far into its grasp. The right hank is a belt of palm trees, 
stretching almost without a brt.?ak from Fao to Qumah; the 
lefi, or Iranian, bank, which is lower, is less rullivati?d, 
but on the northern horizon on the other side of Abadan 
the deep lx?lt of palm Lrc(.?s along the Bahmishir is visible. 
Tw'O hours' steaming up inuj(?8tic stretches of the Shalt al 
Arab brings us to the great tank farm and jetties at Bawarda, 
and a few* minutes later to Aliadan, a tangle of machinery 
and chimneys, a litde bit of Lanca-shirc or of Sheffield set 
down in this sun-scorched land. 'I’he channel is none loo 
wide here, for tankers lie at anchor in mid-stream; tankers 
are tit?d up to the left bank; tankers, lugs, and biirgcs arc 
moving up and down the river; tugs, riven;rall, and barges 
are at anchor on the right bank; the scene is liir a short 
space comparable to that on the Mersey, the Thames, or the 
Wye— but not lor long. 

Hitc is the terminus of the pipoline fnim the Iranian 
oilfields. 

'* And divitif liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the cold serpent-pipe refreshfully^'^ 

as Keats wrote a century jigo in “ Isabella.” 

HOME OF SINBAD I'HE SAILOR 

Steaming slowly past Abadan (jx'iialty fi)r exceeding 
speed limit ^30), we turn a sharp ]h?ti(1 and Abadan dis- 
appears from sight; only a few chimneys, a w'ircles.s mast, 
and a smell still indicate its position. la?ss than an hour 
later we reach Khurramshahr, but we wc nothing of the 
town until w’e are right opposite the mouth of (he Karun. 
'I'o our left is a long, narrow, flat island known to Arabs as 
Umin-ul-Rassas, “ Mother of Ix?ad," for it was behind the 
island that the British established, on the night of March 
ii5th-26tli, iBfjfi, during the Fcraian w’ar, the morlai-s w'hieh 
at dawn Ixanbardcd the Iranian forts on either side of the 
mouth of the Karun, and which w'ilh a lucky shot blew' up 
the Iranian magazine in the town of Mohammerah iLself, 
Round-shot firetl in those days art? still dug up in the date 
groves from time to time. A rt?w hundred yai^s alx)ve the 
pn?Ht?nt Customs House our troojxi landed — a light company 
of the 78th Highlanders, and the Grenadiers of Her 
Majesty’s 64th Regiment, commanded by Sir James 
Outran! in person, with ]i troop of the 14th Dragoons and 
detachments of the aOth Native Infantry and tlu? a;^rd 
Bengal Light Infantry (now* tlie ia3rd Outram Rifk?s). 
'I'hc Iranian Irtxips fled Ix'forc our approach; the Arabs 
IfKitcxl their camp Ixyfore our troops t?ould arrive on the 
scene. The story of this campaign is, however, too long to 
lx* told here, and our craft is moving upwtream. 

Seven miles above Mohannerah two Ixjundary pillars, 
one on each side of the Khaiyin canal, mark the limit of the 
Iranian territory on the Ic'fi bank; thereafter we arc in 
Iraq. And this iwi-lve mile-s brings us to Basrah, the home of 
Sinbad the Sailor, of” Bassoralidates,” of” Persian Ixirley,” 
and the last resting-place of thousands of gallant soldiers, 
British and Indian — and here our journey ends. 
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H alf a day's steaming beyond the narrow outlet to 
the Red Sea, the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, which 
to the Arab means “Gate of Mourning,'* lies Aden, 
hazy in the heat of the sun which beats down mercilessly 
upon its fantastic rocks. Joined to the Arabian mainland 
by a narrow tongue of sand, its perfect hurlxmr has 
provided an anchorage fur ships Kince man l^egari to sail 
the seas. 

At Maalla, which is reputed to be the oldest “ hard ** 
in the world, dhows are still built as they have been for 
thousands of yc‘ars, their design handed dow’n from one 
generation to another without u plan of utiy kind. Fur 
centuries thi^ have carried the prt^uce of Aruliia and the 
coasts of Africa- -myrrh and frankincense and mothcr-of- 
pearl, the famous Mocha co/fer, hides and .skins fi>i- the 
finest Iwither. Beautifully graefrful craft they are, their 
lines strangely reminiscent of the t)ld Viking shi]». 'They 
have high square poops, deeoruted with laurli elalxirate 
carving and painted in briHiarit, even garish colours, and 
a mast set at a rakish angle liearing a single triangular 
sail. 'I’hey travel far jilit^ld — along the southern shores of 
Arabia to the Ptrrsian Gulf, down the coitst of Africa and 
up to all the little Rid Sea ports, but when the 
L>egins to blow', they all return to shell it in Manila's 
arjcient harbour. 

Aden has asmx'ialions with fiibIrcaJ times, /or Icgi'iid 
says that Cain lit« buried in one of the cavers lou't'ring high 
aixfve the pass leading to the crater of the extinct volcano, 
where the Arab town has notv bctrii l)uilt, and that Iroiii 
Maalla the Qutren of Sheba cmbarkcrtl when she w-ent to 
visit Solomon. Sonie say, loo, thiit she was res|ajnsible for 
the building of the famous Uinks M*ver> great water 
reservoirs ternared one above the other and hewn out of 
the solid rock. They are capal)le of holding twenty 
million gallons, a supply sufficient for several rainless years. 
Their nral origin is lost in the mists of time, but they 
definitely show that Aden in past centuries had a liir 
grciitiT rainfall than it has today. In fact, the district was 
know’ll to the Romans as Arabia Felix when Aden was 
captured by ihcm about an B.n. 

1 » 0 LYGL 01 ’ l»OFULATION 
Various races have fjccupicd since ilien iliis barren 
volcanic rock - the Persians, the Turks, the Portuguese 
until In it was captured by the British from the Sultan 
ofl^hej as the result ofa series of piratical acts committcil 
by his subjects. At that time it h;ul lost almost all tiaci-s 
of its former claim to greatness :is a commercial cenite, 
but since then, and t'sj'iecially a/liT the opening of tb«‘ Siiiv. 
Gunal, it has grow'ii from a miKcrablr hamlet of alM)ut 
500 inhabitant to an important |K)ri with a population of 
nearly 50,txxi. 

Many are the peoples represented in this polyglot 
community. Araljs, of course, are in the majority, but we 
see Jews with their ritual curls, i.lieir women in ill-fitting 
striped trousers, Parsecs in shiny black hats, tall roiil-black 
Somalis, trilnwinen from the interior clad only in a lungi, 
their fuzzy hair bound with a cord and wearing a stunly 
leather l>clt to carry their most prized jxjssessLon- a daggi^- 
in a sharply curved shciilli richly worked in silver anil 
studded with stones. 

A century of British administration has done mui'h to 
counteract the discom furls of life on this rocky pcninKiila. 
Gone arc the days when the inhabitants bought their ration 
of condensed seawater from creaking water-carts drawn 
by camels or spent their evenings in the light of an oil-lamp 
which raised the tcmi»eiaturc by several degri^cts. I'hc 
punkah>w’allali, too, is a thing of the past, for elei iriciiy 
18 available for fans, lights, and n frigerators, and an 
abundant water supply is brought by pipes from dcTp wells 
at Sheikh Olliman on the mainland twelve mih*s away. 


Roads all over the (’olony are metalled and the last 
ten years have seen an incredible growth in motor traffic. 
Hooting taxis have pushed llic old-fiishioned gharr>’ ofT the 
streets, though a few siill tinkle their way through tlie Arab 
town, while high-powered up-io-<iatr trucks are taking the 
place of (he lumbering primitive camel carls. Most of the 
cars rarely leave* the iMairidarii's of Aden itself, but ix-ca- 
siouaKy a Inillered vehicle is to lie wen with a Sana'a iw 
'faiz iiumlx*r-plaie, in Ixith Roman and Arabic lettering, 
which has made the journey o\’or the incredibly rougli 
tracks of the interior down through the* strip ofdesiTi which 
runs along the Arabian ccuisl. 

S’JRAJEGIC AND COMMERCIAL VALfiE 

Almost the only entrance to Aden by land Is through 
Sheikh Othman, a villagi* on the edge of the desert, when* 
the iriliesman from the interior gets his first glimpse of 
mcKiernily a water supply, it hospital, lighit'd .streets, a 
liavixl rojid, and a large public garden where the sun- 
seondied, sandy soil is cnaxi'd to pnxluei* a profusion of 
irtirs, flowers, and vcgeialiles. 'fluTe is, ltx>, that most 
English of all things, a lawn, albeit Koinewhat coarse and 
dusty, and an ornamenial |km) 1 in the shade of the trees. 
'J'o the market in Sheikh Oihinaii eoiiie the eainel caravans 
bearing fruit and fn*sh vi*gettibl<*s fnim the market gardens 
of LaheJ, to return laden with rice, luih, sugar, and kerosene. 
Here is also one of the few lix-al indiiNtrii?»— the dyeworks 
and e>'ery day hundreds of yards of eloih ate spread out 
Jn the sun lo dry gay, crude patterns Ix’side pJiiin blues, 
reds, and bhie.ks. 

Another of Aden's industries is snlt-rrfining. Tall, 
conical lieaiw of it lie glistening like frost for a clillclren's 
]>arly Ix'Hide the great sidtpans on the* islIiTniis where the 
hretv.t's sweep across to turn the .siiils of the liuge while 
windmills. 

But it is with her shipjjing trade tliat Adeir.s pirM|XTity 
chiefly rests, and there are days when as many as ihriT or 
four large liners and dozens of smaller vesM'ls. widi maybe 
a warship or two, are lying ul anchor in the harlxuir. 
Midway Ix'tween Egypt and India, and (jet ween Egypt and 
the cast coast of .Africa, .Aden’s prjsitirin is of iremerKloiis 
commercial and slralegir value. .SiJiicely a ship on ihesi* 
routes fails to call to l ejilenish her supplii*s of fuel, oil, and 
water, and since Aden is a free port, practically all the 
itn]M>rls for the surrounding territories are tr;uwbipjM*d here. 
Immense quantities of sugar anil rice, keroseiK', rill's, 
machinery, and cotton giKsls an- iiiiloiidcd here to find 
their way lo the Yeim'ii, .Soiiiidilaiid, and the Hadhramuiit, 
iuid even at far away iis Mecca. Reload(*d with coffee 
iu’d skins .and gums, for ports as far apart as \’iTa Cruz 
and Trondhjem, thi* shim steam away ag.iin liom the busy 
sun-drcnrhifl hailxmi' Ix-neuth the jaggi'il volcanic links 
of Aden. 


■•AST INDIA ASSOCIATION (Founded 1866) 

: Tkt- liiaM Unn l.otd Linniuf^hmJ', X! . M J'r . O', f . 
t hairntan ol Coimcif : Sir Malrttlm Sritm, KX '.H. 

Itnn. Sccrctiirv : Sir i'rank limxi'n , C I I'.. 

Oliicrl ; tinniiiitiiiii of itn* iMilifii’ intcrotv afiii wflt.in-. 

Ilf 

I 111- Ifc tiin-.-, hi‘lct Tiiiitilli liy iiiiiiilli, fi|i|Hiriiitiitv fnr tin* 
In*,- ]iulilii- di-rimiirti. Ill ;i luviit lUnI i>|*iiU, ul tiiipor- 

Ijiiil Indian i)in-.li«nis. 'I'hc wM-ial irathiTliiHH .irt* lUsiinmsl in jmi- 
nmli triniclly nritt>ti aiiil Indian rclatinlis, .nid lo liriOK iiii‘iiifHTs 
iiitn i-iriit.'int with I1II-1I iiiiil Wiiinrii of distiiiflinfl l i n-l.itioii tn India, 
'I'IK' nlHlll.ll 'lIllhJ lilftUHl nf I'l .'r, oil. MllitU-. .lU ci| iiu'ihUt 

ship, liu'liuliiii^ ll^' trw’ mipplv i>l thr ASI \TIl kl'.VIl'.W, lti«- Uvt* .ihilliiiK 
i|ii.irlrrlv, Mhl' h pm- llir iHiinitllim- '4 Hu- y-MK-Mtiim In lull, .mil miiiuIk .. 
.iiit)jfiritjnvi> IH»1 iWilv («i Iiwliiiii )<lit .iJw* nil Vsuitii all.ikrs 

.Smilii'iilloii li"r TiH‘iiikii-r-hii> .ImiiKl .iililn“.^.*l in llir Hmi. Si'in-i.ti-v, 
K.i«l Inill.i S"iK-lat«wi. -S, Vnlncl.i .MtM-l, S.W.I. 
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Locomotives of British 
design and manufacture 
and to every type of 
specification have been 
supplied to every 
country In the world 
to run on all gauges 
and to suit every 
variety of traffic. 
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The British Locomotive Industry 


T he Bfitish-buiJt Iticomcit ivt? i« no in the 

I'-iust, and fine trxamplcs arc U) l>c found on various 
railways thn)ughout India and th<‘ Far East 
jfriHTtiUy; and also in the Near East, I ,(k:o motives are 
at jHtrsenl undcT constTuciioii for railways in India, 
Federated Malay States, 'I'urkey, Iraq. 

Only a short time ago th<r British l.,ocoiiiotive Industry 
sent a spttcial misKioii to T’uikc*y in eonncciion with certain 
special rc^fjuirements by the ’Furkish State Railways and a 
CYinsiderable order for BritiNli Jcx^ocnotives rtrsuit^. 

Spare will not p<;niiit of more than a passing nrference 
to the many types of iocomotivni produced in thr work- 
shops of Great Britain and shipj-MKl to all parts of the 
world. 'I'hey comprise enginers adapted to every known 
gauge of railw-ay, to every known condition of traffic, 
and often subject to cxtnmiities oi’ climate unknowTi in 
more favoured countries nearer home. 

Among these may Ik? mentiomd the fine w?rie» of 
iiroad- and metre-gauge engines of standard types, Hpecially 
designed l(>r service on the great trunk railways of India; 
thr equally fine exumples, supplied in large nunilM?rs for 
thr broad-gauge sysumis of the Argentine Republic and 
other South American countries; whilst on the narrow 
gauge, yet robust and Hulntantial railways ofClcutral and 
South Africa, massive British-built locomotives may be 
serii, equal in weight and pow'ci- to many of thr largest 
and most powerful engines in uwr elsewhere* on railways 
ol’ the standard or broad gauges. 

Again, tluMe arc railways nr sertions of railways 
which present special problems to the locomotive designer. 
It may l>c that they abound in sharp curves and heavy 
gradients, whilst the demand is for heavier and still heavier 
trains. To Trn*et this demand <*iiher the road must he 
alterwl and slrengthcntrd at girat expense to suit more 
powerful engitu?K of the norma* lyp<*» or other engitu's 


must Ik* provided, which, lH*hig ol' the m^t'cs-SiirN' weight 
and pMnver, will not damage the riiad and its bridgi’s. 
'I'o tnesf* eonditiom the duplex or articululed type of 
locom«>tivc* is eminently adapted. 

Inlinitrly adaptable, engines of one i*r oiher of jbe.si* 
types from British works may be (bund ImkIi in the land 
of their origin and in liie most distant parts of the world, 
varying in si/.e lin»m the giiitti spocimcjm on the hrcKul- 
gauge lines of the Gentral and North-West Provinces of 
India dow'n u» the smallest examples l<»r light work on 
fields and plantations; ol bet's have surre.ssfully solved 
many a diffictili problem of oix'ralion in such ftlaces as 
the heights of the snow-capped Andes or in the tortiums 
v;ilieys of the same great mountain range. 

British hwomoiive Tnaiuifaeturri-s can offer dt'signs of 
locomotiv<?s to perform particular work of any kind, but 
they also build large nimilKTs of l(K t»niotiv<‘s to specifica- 
tions drawn up by chief mechanical engini'ers and ct«»- 
suhing engineers, and advise as to improved efJiei<*ney. 

New methods arise as lime goes <in, and in the search 
for grt^aier speed, tiioi'e power, and alxive all greater 
economy, the attention ol' engirteers is turning towartls 
cleelririly and the iiiteriial-eoinbustion c*iigi>ie for rniuive 
pK>wer in transport. 'Fhe steam loeomolive still liolds 
the field for most railway pur|>oses and piiibably will do 
}«> l(>r many years to rome. Bui tlierc* are conditions of 
service to which the elceirie hK’om<*iive is uniloubtedly 
iK'llcr suiif'd, and prribably other conditions in which the 
Diesel or Diest'l-eleetrie or even the stnall peind-d riven 
IfKomotlve may be of greater wtn ice. Alive to such 
iiceejsiticrs, British builders have kept well abreast of this 
iiioveineiit and have already supplied numbers of eltvli'ic 
and Diesel-elecirie Itjctnnotives, lH)lh lia- their own railways 
and for shipment abroad, tiolaljly to liulia, South Africa, 
and South America. 




*■ fViHU/riVf of Ihf WnrU." f'-xrtkiiiY AVh'i Agfwy, 

DKI.HI. 


'I'hr Moli Maitiiil, fir I’carl MfMquts Iniilt v.ij. 

Aurutig/f'lir, tlic‘ Magol I'lnifMror. 





Recent Impressions of Indian Art 

by w. E. Gladstone Solomon, K.I.H., R.B.C. 

{formerly Director, Government School of Art, Bombay, and Curator, Art Section, 

Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. 


A FTER an abiK^ncc fitim India of tw’o years, one may 
/A claim to look uix»n India with a fresh eye; and during 
^ my present tour 1 have been able to amplify njiher 
than to modify the view of India which I derived from my 
first cxpt:rience of it, which lasted (with a few short intervals 
of leave) for almut twenty years in all! dan renewed con- 
tacts with a country in W'hich one has spt^nt twenty years 
add materially to one's previous imprewiems ? 

I, at least, have certainly gaintri many new impressions 
from ntncwiiig my acquainiutic:e with these unrivalled 
shrimrs of art in Western India, Ajanla, Ellora, and Auntn- 
gsibafl. I would a thousand liriies rather see Indian stu- 
dents interest themselves in the study of art in these places 
than in the study of p^assing fashions of art in Europ<\ 

'I'he extant monuments of Indian art arc of p;Lramounl 
imji^rtancc ; and 1 hastened, on my return to India, to 
revisit some of the best of them, which lie within 
300 miles of Hombay in the Dominions of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

1 was surpristxl upon my return to the Ajanta Caves 
to witness the improvements w'hich two years had made 
there, both in the preservation of the paintiiiRs and in 
affording facilitiw lor study. The mural fialniings arc 
clearer, and can more easily be seen and fblitjwed, thanks 
to the careful cleaning and also to the skillul way in which 
the disturbing gaps in the surrounding surface of the wall 
have l)ecn filled with a cement which matches tin natural 
ground in colour. The problems ofeonservation have 
admirably dc’iill with. 

A WONDERl'UL ART CENTRE 
Ah I passed along the new' road by motor-ear, crossed 
the handsome new bridgtr, and procctxiitd up the valley to 
the Hydari footpath, as the new easy iw.eril to the Caves is 
called, I could not but contrast these coml'orls for the visitor 
with the old days when I first visited Ajanta, in 1921. W<r 
had to Uikc a Umga from Patchora (the railway station) to 
the villagi; of Fardehpur, which is four miles from the 
Caves. A wheel came off, and we sat by the side ol‘ the 
road waiting for a passing bullock-carl to give us a lift! In 
those days there was no “ new road.’’ People going to the 
caves from Jalgaon had to cross the river six or seven times. 
Now Ajanut is one of the most comfortable monuments in 
India Ibr the tourist to visit, besides being one of the most 
instructive and wonderful art centum in the w'orld. 

It is indeed a Univtrrsity of Art, not only for Indian art 
students but for art students the w'orld over; li)r you will 
trace in the pictorial themes of the AjunUi Caves those 
fundamental, changeless canons of art which were deve- 
loped in Eui‘oj>e some thousand ye^ais or so later through 
the Italian primitives. 

Besides all this the Ajanta ClavCT oHirr the grateful 
artist the bk^jcsed gift of silence. If one n-ally wants to 
experience that “ silence that can lie felt," on«* will find it 
iti the Ajanta Valley at nine o’clwk on a March morning. 
It IK Ko very still that an occasional cry of a p'urnck from 
the jungle seems noisy; while the rustling of the wings of 
the vulture who nests m tlie ledge of rock ovet- our heads, as 
he w'heels and wheels again over the abyss, sounds as loudly 
as the rattle of castanets. 'I'he woi‘ld seems to lx; holding its 
Iweatli in the tense effort to support the weight ofKunshine 
which is pxiunxl u{x>n the valley more hirishly than Jove's 
shower of gokl into the lap of Daiiatl. 'riietr is ample 
opportunity both for oixtervation and thought in Ajanta. 


REALISM OF AJAN'I A PAIN’l lNfJS 
On nrnewiiig my ve^ old aeijuainianee w illi llu* mural 
piiiiitirigK 1 was again chiefly impresKt'd not by the religious 
Icr\’(iiir, philosophy, and tnyxiiciKm of the mural paintings, 
aixiut wnieh so much has lxi*ii wiiiten by the art critics, 
but by the kwn secular inU'rest of the painters and tix ir 
natural vivacious rendering of realistic scenes of daily life, 
to which 1 cndcavounxi to draw uttcntifxt ver>' many years 
ago in my little w'ork, “ I'lte Women of the Ajanta Oivifi.'' 

The realixm of the Ajanta painting, not their philo- 
sophy, is their most xiriking characteristic. It is well Cor us 
to note the delight in the study of nature evinecri by the 
Old Masters of Indian art during the first five eirniuries ol 
the Christian era; not only a» to the human liguifs, men 
and wnrieri, but as to the ircTs, plants, uiiinials, and laiid- 
Ki:ayK*s. 1 noticed some lotus flowers l)cautifully painted in 
ihe First C'*avc; the buds an: .shown bursting into blo(»m at 
the side, not from the top of the flower. TIk* erities who 
hav<‘ (>l)seured Indian art by their “ interpretations " (no 
called) of the Ajjaiila Caves, to the perplexity of the over- 
sejLs n-ader, might well have paused and reflected whether 
Liiese lotus flowers are the results of Orciilti.sm «ir fW’ sincere 
Natuir Study. 

ANCIEN’I INGENUriV 
Khan Bahadur Syed Ahmed, the Artisl Sii|XTinteiKlenl 
of the Ajanla Ckivirs, with which he has Ix-eii roiinecleil fur 
the last thirty y<*ant, has solved many (pii'stioiis <-oii( <*niiiig 
these cclebralefl shrines. It nxik him a long lime to hit 
upon the explanatioii of how the old HiKldhisl artists found 
light enough for their work in llie Caves; for lliesc- are very 
dark, except for jiassing niyx of ligfit, which only illuminate 
certain portions during fleeting intervals. He fim got the 
clue to this conundrum when he tioiicetl kidy vislioix to tlx: 
Ciivcs using tlieir mirrors, whic h reflected gleams of light 
upon the walls. ExpcrimeniH with reflectors followed, and 
one attcunpl led to anoth(*r, until he found the solution to 
the riddle. A man holds a mirror outside the entrance lo 
the Cluvia in such a way as to reflect a lK*ani up<>n a while* 
doth adjusted in llie interior, which in turn c’iin throw ihe 
light upon any part of the painted walls. 'I’liiw I saw the 
copyists painting in the interior by steady daylight, as the 
artists no doubt painted two thoiautml yc*ars ago. When I 
visited Ajanta in 1 935 1 made some drawings of the murals 
by the light of a larnp which an atiendanl earric'd on his 
head. One of ilio drawbacks of ihix methcxl iM'came ap- 
parent wh«*ii Ihe man canying the light suddenly and witn- 
out warning collapsed in a faint! A less alarming delect of 
lamplight was, of course, the imix».sibility ofropyitig the 
colours arrurately. 

AVVIvfNSFrRLNC; .SCULinURE 
'I’he Ellora Oaves struck me as overwhc'lming, even 
awe-inspiring, after the comparative simplicily of Ajanta. 

Human life must have seemed a veiy sniali thing, when 
compared to human effort, to the men who hackctl out (if 
tlx* mountain the pile which is known as tfu- Kuilasa 'reirijjle 
of I. Horn. 'Htey had to «>rve a temple and tci rlear a 
courtyard round it 276 feel long and 11^4 leei wide. 'I'o 
aeeompHsh this they Itad to cut dtm n the scarj> of the hill 
until tliey ic’ached the ground-level, at a dejjtli oi‘ my leel. 
Then they had to eonve-rt the huge rock, a inuunlain in 
itself, iiil(» a temple siipixirted by rows of sculptured ele- 
jjhants, tigers, lions, and monsters; they had to caivr 
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pavilionft and balconies, encrusted with a wealth of sculp- 
tured figures and ornamenu, surrounding a great ornate 
tower over the main hall, with supporting columns, and all 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon to keep watch and ward 
over the result of this amazing combination of skill and 
perseverance ! 

The Indian sculptors of mountains, unlike the grt^at 
Gothic builders, had to work downwards instead of up- 
wards. They had to finish the work approximately as they 
progressed. They could not make the dry bones of their 
structure and afierwards embellish it, but had to make 
allowance for everything, T^cy must arrange to leave 


enough rock for intricate carvings; for highly complicati^cl 
frie^; for figures of the A^rns (or Nymphs of Heaven), 
icn li\ 


ara* (or Nymphs t 
which are sculptured in sucli lively relief that the^j seem to 
float across the walls; for tremendously ornate shrines, and 
theJr guardian figures; for columns, urn-shaped and gar- 
landed; and for interminable variations ol' comice and 
frieze. Everything had to be foreseen, allowed for. Of the 
thousands of workmen who must have toiled at the great 
excavations, and at the gradual conversion of chaotic rock 
into cosmic, if bizarre, biiauty, none could have been per- 
mitied to make important mistakes. And yet, of cfjursc, one 
knows that mistakes must have barn made; for the Indian is 
still the greatcrsl extemporiscr in the ajjplied arts in the 
world. 


1 s]>ent a niorning in painting, seated under the great 
banjan tree that overhangs the huge tank, which ix always 
ovcrllowing, and always fed by the c;wcadcr from the aque- 
duct. 'I’hc view from this ixaiit is very gtKxi, embracing 
the ruined three-doua'd mosque and the fine old feudal 
gateway n’hich li<* lieyoiid the c'liclosurt'. 01‘ course, 1 
visited the luinous “ Mu<]l)ara at Aurangabad, as the 
great tomb which naninclx one so stniiigly of the 'I'aj is 
called. It is, however, of much lati-r dale, having been 
built as a memorial to his moUier by Azam Shah, the son 
of Aurangzeb. 

My impres8ion.s of Aurangabad were derptentrd and 
widened since I saw it ibur yean ago. It is an unrivalk*d 
centre JWim whiirh some of the greatest monuments ol‘ 
Indian art may roiivenieiitly Ik? vixited. Fortunately its 
claims do not only rest upon the piut; and 1 w-tis greatly 
interested in its educational and industrial activities, in- 
cluding the beautiful w-eaving. ITiere, and in the ancient 
town of Pitor, where many of the tntditional crafts are 
being revived with success, I saw not only antique gold- 
thread sartfs 250 yt^ars old, xtill in periect amditioii, but 
some very fine mcxlcrrn work in which udniirable designs, 
culled from the Ajanta ('av(?x, are Iteing woven in xilk 
brocade. 


'FHE ELEPHAN'l'A CAVES 


ll 

lie great j | 


MODERN ARTS AND CRAIH’S 

In modern India the value of employing Indian artists 
once more upon eomposile work '* still congenial to the 
Oriental Utmpernnieut and hand " has been scarcely recog- 
nised. I was >\xll supported by the Indian public in the 
pica that the enterprise of building New Delhi should be 
utilised much more fully as a means of reviving the Indian 
art and crafts; and it is mgrcttable that more patronage for 
Indian art was not forthcoming from that quarter. How- 
ever, since the l^t way of paying homage to India’s past is 
to apfjly its lessons to the present, it is to bi? hoped Lliat 
India will take a leaf from Ellora's lavish volume and 
patronise oncir more her vast artistic resourcts. 

I spe.nl several days at Aurangabad, and had there the 
sjjecial interest of revisiting some of the Mogul gardens 
which are a feature of that city. In particular th<? author- 
ities arc busy restoring to something of its uriginiil form the 
“ Panchaki,*' or Garden of the Water-mill. 1 remembttr 
being so struck with this very beautiful garden when I saw 
it several years ago, in its wild overgrown state, that I was 
impelled to WTite a description of it which appeared in the 
Journal “ Islamic Culture.” Since then the garden lias 
been cleared of debrix and over-growth; its remarkable 
pavilion under the taiik has been made easily accessible, 
and a great deal of work ix licing done by the Nizam's 
Govttrtuncnt to bring hack the pristine charm of the place. 

In a few months’ time the " Panchaki,” with its cool 
and xj>acjoas tanks, and lovely mow/uc and caravanserai, 
will again be one of the most attractive sights in Western 
India. 


The Nizam’s (lovci’nment is to Ik* warmly aingratu- 
lated by all lovers of art on the givat exjxMiUiture of 
money, display of skill, and organ isiit ion which have 
made the Ajanta Clavta and other art monuments of 
Hyderabad State a modt?l ol' rllicinit pi-irscrviititm and 
conservation. 

When I paid a visit to another renowned swt much 
nearer to Bombay, th<^ Elephanta Cavex, I wax glad to set? 
the work of stabilising and 8t?curing the imagent well in pro- 
gresK. A few years agt> I did what in me lay to arouiw? 
public attention to the crying nceij lor immiiiialr attention 
bi?ing given to the Elephanta Caves, as the images were 
dixintegratiiig. The inten?st taken in Bombay in the fate 
of this great monument of Indian art bore fruit, and the 
work of necessaiy preservation ix now well on iU W'ay. It 
is rather alarming, when visiting ElcphanUt to-day, lo sec 
several oJ' the lmagi» covt;red with pajier pulp and looking 
uncannily like human victims of an accident, swathed in 
bandages! 

Elephanta ix indci?d well worth preserving. There are 
but U?w shrine's in India in which the very highest standarfE 
of her ancicni art are xiill pn?xi?rved, and of these rJephanla, 
Eltora, and Ajanta arc pre-eminent examples. Without 
them Indian art would lx? a name rallirr than a reality. 
It is to lx? hoped that when the irninediate work at Ele- 
phanta is complete, no time will lx* lost by Governinent in 
taking casLs of tht?se invaluable xeulpLurt^s for the benefit of 
students and lovers of art here and elscwlicn?, and as an 
ciMemial recoi'd In case of further disintegration in the 
future. 
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ANNUAL OF THE EAST 


Indian Women — To-day 

by CORNELIA SORABJI 


^ I^HE rliariJCtcriRlic-s, public activiLitrs, and aspiration* 

I orihf women oJ' India -- " So reads iny “ brief”: 

and with material diveiw in race, and in ii^uction to 
infKlern influeneeis, as we all know this to )>e, ” jdendinB ” 
iriusi 1 h‘ more hallinj; than 1 would have it. 

We can, howe\<*r, start off with iwo main chnrarier- 
isties which may sidely be cLiinit'ti ibr the women of all 
lari's in India. 1 icfer to a t^t^nius liir sell-sitcrifier and 
srivirr the outcome of a simple uiiijiicstioninp faith, and 
of the ahiliiy to love. 

'J'lie faith is olteii misplaced and unintelligent as 
judged by Western Klaiidarcis; the love is often unenlight- 
ened, Urstowed on tile unworthy, and bestoweil in ignor- 
ance of the temporal and spirirual or even day-u>-day 
gnm ing need.s of the beloved (a.s eould Ix- demonstrated by 
any doctor or | 5 syehologist). Bui it does achieve the 
eflacerncni of self, and the ability to keep a rule, whether 
of religion or human conduct in the sei-viee of God and 
man. 

And bccaase you ran build what you will on such a 
foundation we may lift up our hcart.s when we turn to 
material and social progn's.s. 

Of the majority f^llie Hindu race) p<'rha))» a specific 
chararterislie should here be added. ... It is a m>'slic 
Jiwaieiiess ofihings unseen which while it makes the Ortho- 
dox Hindu woman extra sensitive in coiitael with ol tiers, 
also gives her an extra measure of understanding. And 
these things balance one another. . . . She is, for Instance, 
less ready to see affront than is the male of the species, 
iiioie. s^-mpathetie to and appreciative of the entirely differ- 
ent point of view of another (this last jMSwibly just because 
she herself is so rigid in the obser\’anre ol' her own rules 
of conduct;. 

1 am ibreed to admit that this particular gill of the 
gixis is lacking in the young F.iiglisb-educaied Frogiituiive. 
Is it bccausi' she no longer holds any religious Ix-licfs (1 
speak by and large), in simplicity and Relf-diseiplini*; nr 
because one asiiccl of that traditional broitdinindedne.w hav- 
ing exhausted iisidi in absorliing Wi'sicrn influenres, there 
is nothing left over to counteract the. characteristicK of 
Youth pet ie, i.c. of sell-satisfaction and arrogant criticism ? 

^Vho shall say! But she certainly is at any rate ouic.k 
and charming In imitation and adaptability; and loyal to a 
fault to licr new standards, refusing to tisi* her judgincni 
where she has given her allegiance (there s|M‘aks her giand- 
niother; : and indeed, however “ rallLsh ” and modern she 
may he to outward seeming, the call “ Sacrilicr ^'oursell'” 
still has Ibr her its customary* appeal. 

Other general eharactciisties arc close family affection 
and the domestic virtues - thrift, good housekeeping. No 
Indian woman deems it, lia instance, Ix-neath her to cook 
and ser\'e a meal. 'J’he Kiiiopean visitor to India is 
amazed at the gift of organisation shown by our women in 
catering for and running big /jKdiiical; Gonferenee camps. 
But the wtaiieii are only ap}>lyii>g what they have learnt in 
their home.s. I lave they not all their livex lx>rne the burden 
of raste dinners or ceremonial lea.sls ? 

\Nhere we are handicapjied is in the exercise of judg- 
ment in relation to matters other than housitkecping, in the 
study of tjuestions l>ig or small against the background of 
the larger world olThoiiglit and activity to which we have 
only just been admitted; and in I he knowledge of what that 
world has to give m and our ehildren, and of how we must 
fit ourselves to serve it. 

I’amiiles break up in India as elsewhere. The joint 
family system l.s dying out; the younger generation setting 
up fiir itself. . . . .Speaking generally, divorce is unknown 
aiiiong Ortliixlox Hindus; among Moslems it is provided 
fin by tlieir Saenrd Ikx^k; among PanM^irs by an Act of 


British Legislatui-e. But the subject has iieiilier the place 
in thought, nor the unsavoury publicity which it Keeins to 
have achieved in some Western connlri«. 

Of Hindu widows much has Ixxm wTitten. Every- 
one knows that no widow may now iK'come suttee^ i.e. 
sacTificc herself alive on the corpse of her husband in order 
to buy him merit in re-incarnation; she may, on the 
contrary, lawfully marry again if she will. The Orthodox 
do not so will, and the large Ixidy of widows irprcsimt* an 
asset, an economic factor, which may l)c used, and is 
happily now Ix'ing listed, lor service outside the home for 
teaching, niirHing, welfare work - much to the happinctss of 
the unselfish ” luckli^s onirs ” themselves. 

Even as in England Ix’foir the nineteenth century, 
iheie Wits in earlier India no public lile for women — a 
position accentuated by the custom of seclusion; and there 
was no general State machinei^ of tkliication and Social 
WelfaiiL Individuals there have always Isccn who 
showixl markid ability Rulers, Warrioix, Scholars, W'ritcrs, 
even Geometricians the Begums of Bhopal, the Rani of 
Jhansi, the Matriarclis of South India, bring the nill tiown 
to reecnt limes. 

But at the period of the British occupation of India 
J'xlucation was repn*seiiLetl solely by the schools for small 
girls held in the aiurtyaitls of mosque or temple; while 
of the need for smdal si:rvic.e there was no conception. 

Missionary Bodies, Philanlhi-opic Societies, and the 
British Government have changed all that. Wc now liave 
Universities in every Province, Rcjieareh Institutes, Gol- 
lepjes, Schools, Training Gcntren, Hospitals, Maternity and 
Welfare Clinics, Children’s Courts, Rdbrmalorics, and 
Borstals; and more evidence still could he cilird that our 
ancient land has been translated in certain areas (and in 
relation to certain eonnn uni tics) to modern uses. 

Women entcreil tqxm their inheritance overnight as 
it were. W'e neixlixl no siiHVagc movement. Our Univer- 
sities were from their foundation equally open to nnm and 
women ; and so are all pii)r(^s.sions. Women lake diTgnxs in 
Ai'Ls, Science, Economics, Medicine, the Law: and no 
woman need forgo a (lovennnent salary because she is 
married. 

In choice of profession— Education tops the list we 
have women Professors, Teachers, Inspcctoi’s of Sehools. 
Medicine comes next — there an* 05 J^octors of fiisl grade, 
5*) Assistant Surgwns, and 52 HospiUd Assistants. The 
Ijiw (following English precedent) was not open to women 
till 1919. Bui already wc have 19 women on the Rolls 
(Ikirristcrs and Vakils), though very few as yet have 
rliTtcd to practise. 

Nurses are a growing IxxJy — Hospital, District, Ma- 
ternity Nurs<,*s, and Healtli Workers. Our Social Service 
dates Iroin flic Great War, when English women initiated 
what Indians arc now cjurying on, either independently 
or in partnership with Westerns. 

Soc.ielu':* like the Natiimal Council of Women, St. 
John's Ambulance, the Curl Guides movement help to 
systematise our gi'owiiig appreciation of the claims of 
health (including aids to physical htiiess) and citizenship. 

It does one’s heart gexd to sec Indian women in 
cViargc both of Administrative and I .ecture work at Colleger, 
liir instance, like the Lady Hardinge Medical College in 
Delhi, the Isal^ella ’J'liuburn Ai'ts Clollege at Laliorts or the 
W'omen’s Christian Cfollegt* at Madras. Or to see tliem in 
Hospitals— in Operating Theatres or X-Ray Departments, 
or walking the wards, elficient, comforting, reassuring. To 
find a Moslem W'omaii in charge of the Health Centre at 
Lahore; and a Pai'sec liisiiwtor of Fuelorics doing pioneer 
welfare work Ibr women and chlldnMi in the mills of the 
most industrialised of our provinces. 








*' PtapU* n/ M SuHemt." 


Vrt^rmi iVnrx 


INDIAN WOMKN IN FESTIVE ARRAY, 


/\ iN i\ u A i- u r i n r* r. a a i 





ong rows of flickering lamps jewel each 
villuge door and window . . . chains of gold 
in ihc warm Indian dusk. Only the after- 
glow now remains lo lighten the deep velvet 
of the sky, as, all over India, girls and young 
women come silently to river and lake, their foot- 
steps soft on the stone steps of the ghat. Each 
carries a small earthenware lamp, a messenger to 
send to Lakshmi, Goddess of Fortune. One by 
one they set their lamps afloat and, w'atchcd with 
eager, anxious eyes by the bright sari^ed figures on 
the shore, the frail cockle-shell craft drift away on 


the current, their flames ri.sing and falling like 
fireflies as they dance in the .soft wind. ’Ihe 
dreams of youth arc their cargoes; hope and silent 

f iraycr their guide, for Lakshmi sends good 
ortune and happiness to those whose lamps 
survive. Behind, in the village, fireworks and 
illuminations send sudden fire into the night, and 
the sound of rejoicing and merry-making echoes 
through the silent trees. 

It is Divali. the feast of lamps, sacred to lakshmi, 
Goddess of Fortune, celebrated in India every year 
in the month of Kartiika. 




Come to India and see Divali for yourself. In India every step you take is on ground 
hallowed hy fantastic history and tradition, every corner unfotds some new scene of 
incredible beauty. See Agra and the Taj Mahal, Delhi, Benares, fatehpur Sikri: 
each is unforgettable. Once in your life you must visit India, 


» M 



INDIAN RAILWAYS BUREAU, 57, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I. TELEPHONE; WHITEHALL 1171-2 

nr awy mt$thoninJ t'Hitiu agnny. Krymt 
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As 1 say, it is good iiidtn^d to rcrcogniit* individuid 
capability. But ax a rule our woitirn ait* found 10 lie at 
their l)est when working under leadership, us is only 
natural, at this stage. 

In Literature, journalism, the Fine Arts, Dancing, and 
the Stage, women are finding a further professional 
lixithuld. 

7 'hey now sit lis Hon. Magistrates in Children's Courts, 
are eleeUtd to Muiiici{Mt 1 ilies and l.cgisUtive Assemblies; 
we have our women Dt'puly IVexidenlx and Cabinet Min- 
isters, our Members of great Public Services Ckimniissioiix 
(as of the historic Round 'I’able Conference) appointed by 
the British Government. 

The British Government indeed and the Congress 
Party have both been particularly generous to political 
women. And like Indian men, women have shown 
grtrat facility for public speaking; bidding to ei(K]uencc 
the charm oi' attractive personalities and well-chosen 

sartfx ! 

What one might be allowed to regret is that when; 
arhieveinent has come; (ax in ]X)liLics and a ])iiblie life) 
wiUiouL sU'uggle, Mimelhing vital has Iteen ksit. Struggle, 
after all, is the law of growth; and women are apt to take 
their opinions ready made from thi; men of their political 
parties; forgetting that tliere must always be in India work 
to be done for women and children which is outside party, 
and which women alone can do; and can do only ailer 
patient drudgery and study of local conditions. 

Contentment with easy achievement is probably also 
the explanation why women have been disappointing as 
Magistrates in Juvenile Courts, and indeed in juvenile 
delinquency work altogether. Another reason may be that 
we have no traditions and no ideals to guide us. Here is 
one instance where visits to Social Service Centres in 
Western countries, if rightly directed, should bt; of n.;al 
value. 

The opporl unities Ibr the ac.hievemenlx eiiuiiirraled 
ulx)ve have beim made by ineti. ’I'lial women can give 
LhemMtIvirx their own op{x>rl unity, however, is demonstrable, 
e.g. in Education — Primal^ and Secondary Schoob founded 
and run by women; in philanthropic work for the less 
foriuTiate — Widows and Rescue Homes, Schtmls for 
the Deaf and Dumb; and in cases which have come 
under my own observation — the management of private 
property. 

Of the i'oijTidaiions for widows, I would cite the classic 
example of Pandila Kamaluil, tiie Sanskrit scholar, and a 
Home in Mysoi'e established in like manner by a widow, 
and offietTed by her own i-elations. Here, women nor only 
learn the 3 R’x, music, drawing, stitchery, and df>m<»tic 
work, but are trained as secretaries (shorthand wriun-s and 


typists) for women who uiv doing public service or are 
inanagiiig their own estatt's. 

A ne^ fell increasingly throughout the ct>unlr>' is for 
talks on Careers; with wireless in India this ougJit now to 
bo easily remedied. There would seem to be an opening 
for women in Estate Management and Dairy Farming; in 
I<andscap>e Gardening; in the Industrialisiition and com- 
mercialixiition of handicrafts, traditionally ourx, applif*d to 
mtxlcrn uses . , . our exquisite lu'i'dlew'ork fine linen or 
silk embroideries; the; sh(x;-emlmndery |X'eiiliur to Jaipur; 
specialised dye-ing (tie-and-dye) and weaving. . . . 

Or, again, why should women not lie Fruit Farmers 
There are already indigenous and illiterate fruit farmers 
in Kullu (Punjab) who know nothing of fruit-packing for 
exportation, or of tinning and canning an industry which 
should apjx’al sp<*cially to Indian women. . . . (Fruit imU 
dixpostxl of hx'iilly mix when* it fallx.) Practical iK-cupa- 
tions such as the alKive-iianuxl would give us the lialaiiee 
needed to wl against our lu'Jtdetnie giitx and would help lo 
true development. 

’I’o sum up lhe;n, allhougli there .ire certain character- 
ixtics which may he quoted as l^elongitig to all Indian 
w’omcn, the last 150 years have jolted a few of us out of our 
natural and traditional ruts. 'J'he mass has remained 
practically stationary, held fast in the bog of custom 
aspiration limited by home tics, or, in the agricultural and 
smaller industrial classes, by the day's work dime at the 
greatest expenditure of pi'ixoiial lalHiur. 

Literacy is still only alxuit 3 iht eeiil. of the enlin; 
population’; with half our villages without any scIkmiIs 
whatever in a country of villag«;x, the while that the educa- 
tion of the fc*w and the progress of u handful in the Lowtix, 
is abreast of the front line in England. 

Herein liw our tragedy. 'I 'he gup belwci'n the few 
and many yawns wide and wider still; and is Uk) girut Jor 
corporate health. Something must l}e done ulxmt this 
iinmi'diately. 

If the ambition of the Progressive Indian woinnii has 
Ifcen to show that East and West, women arc capable of 
like achievement, she has demonstrated that lo the full; 
and may be it is now time for her (o lift oxpiiaLioii on to a 
higher level, on to the highest plane of all -the loving 
service of the less fortunate of those left behind in tin; Race 
of Life. Our place among the nations of the world 
depends upon this better co-ordina Uxl progriss. 

An Indian proverb says, “ You cannot run with one 
foot, or clap with one hand.” ” And this ix true talk! '’ 
as Swami Sat Nam Singh would say. 

' ‘J ilt* M)3’ rt'axuji i|U(»tt» (i per ri'iit,, hut wr arc wuniriil that with 
the iucroajic of the population, this mrjiiw only u a jier cent, ftriieral 
liirraey. 




I'raiiK-k I Jiwti in Ptilare Gardens, Paliiana State, Kathiawar. 
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Regular Express 
Cargo Services 

between the 

UNITED KINGDOM end INDIA 



It W2S In 1878. the /ear of their founda- 
tion, that the first Clan Line vessel sailed 
for Bombay. To-day the Clan Line operate 
world-'wlde services — In particular, fort- 
nightly from U.K. to Colombo. Madras, 
Calcutta and Chittagong ; at regular inter- 
vals to Bombay and Malabar Coast ports, and 


monthly to the Malabar Coast, Vizagapatam 
and Chittagong. Regular homeward services 
are maintained from Calcutta. Chittagong, 
Madras, Coromandel Coast ports, Galle. 
Colombo. Tuticorin and Malabar Coast 
ports to U.K. and the Continent ; also from 
Calcutta to Brazil and River Plate ports. 


For details of rates of freight and sailings apply to 
the Managers for The Clan Line Steamers, Ltd. : 

OAYZCR, IRVINE A 00. LTD., LONDON i LIVERPOOL : QLAiOOW 

or Agencies in principal Indian and Ceylon Ports. 
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The Sacred Peacock 

by LLIANE MORTON 

{Btiow art advance extracts from Hiane Mortan^s “ Picture Lugut of Trat^h^" 
to be published shortly — world copyright reserved.) 


T he peacock has ever l>eeii highly prized and revered 
in the East. It is sacred to many Hindu gods such 
as Mim^on and Subrananya, the war god, and is 
worshipped with the rising sun. Ai dawn the bird dances 
in the glory of the dazzling light, with its iridescent 
colours scintillating and shimmering in the cosmic rays of 
that early hour, I saw this wondrous sight once in a 
Kajputaria gardim. It held me spicllbound ! And it gave 
me the iiiApiration for my picture of the goddess riding the 
peacock. ^ Suraavatr, the Goddess of Intelligence, Learning, 
and Music, who w'ith her flute corresponds to Minerva of 
the Romans as patroness of Science and Genius — Minerva 
of Italy inventra the flute, w'hile Saraivate presides over 
Melody: Sweet grace of Brahma’s bed, whose sigh is 

music and each tear a pearl ” — is usually depicted riding 
cm a peacock. The grace and splendour of these royal 
and rare birds caused the great god Siva to dance in the 
same manner before his divine spouse Parvati. Thinr 
beauty delighted King Solomon, and it is recordtxi in tlie 
Book of Kings that Pandyam, a King of Southern India, 
sent gifts to him, in the boats of Turshish, consisting of 
rice, ivory, monkivys, and peacocks. They were also greatly 
sought after by the Chinese Emperors, who took them in 
exchange for precious stones and sugar. Thus the Hindus- 


tani word for sugar chtniy proTioiinecTd '* chc^eiiei*," c'uine 
into l>riiig. 

'Ilie Chinese thought highly of the peaecx'k, and it ix 
seen in several of their ]>aintitigs and works of art, 'I’lic 
(ioddesB of the Western Air, Sui Wang Mi, is portrayed 
riding one, and carrying one of the famous peaches from 
her peach orchard, where the fruit ripens only once in 
d,ooo years. A peach is then presented to the gods, who 
hold a banquet and gel thoroughly intoxicated! One of 
the accompanying pictures show's Sui Wang Mi flying to 
pri*scnt her gift, and another the monk rm*iving it. All 
this IN KymlKiliciil c»f Chinese traditions. 'I’he Ijcauliful 
Dragon Thrcjne — luiw in the Dutch Museum — ^has a 
peacock in iu eomjxjsition. 

The peacock is held so sacred in Rajputana tliat to kill 
it is considered criminal. In the jungle it is the bird which 
gives warning of approaching danger. I have had penMiniil 
i^pcricnec of this on many octeasiuns. It ix alwayK se^'ii in 
friendly compiaiiy with deer, elqjhunls, pigs, and bufTalcMsi, 
but will attack and kill all serpents, with the* exeejition of 
ixibras and pythons. 

In Burma the peacock is highly este<rm«l and is 
invariably used in all decorative art and c*vcii in the national 
flag. It 18 also a favoured background for the stage. 



Sacred peacock at Madura Temple, S. Iiuiia: Saraiwati riding 
in protTwifin. 


SacrtKl peacock: Madura Temple. 
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GRAND HOTEL, 

BALLARD ESTATE - BOMBAY 

(Under European Management.) 


Delightfully situated, overlooking the beautiful harbour in a select, quiet and healthy locality where there Is always a cool breeze 
in the hottest weather. Within two minutes’ drive of the new Ballard Pier, where the Hall Steamers arrive and depart, also 
Victoria Terminal Station, where the principal Trains arrive and depart 

Sensibly and sensitively attuned to the individual comfort of every separate guest. 

Elegant Public Rooms, Lifts, Large Cool Dining-room and Restaurant, Orchestra every evening, Dancing Hall, Spacious Billiard 
Lounge (two ubies) and Bar, where only the choicest and best brands of Wines, Spirits and Liquors are supplied. Ladies* and 
Gents' Hairdressing Salon and the latest Electric Laundry located on the premises. 

ALL ROOMS EQUIPPED WITH ELECTRIC FANS, HOT AND 
COLD RUNNING WATER, AND PRIVATE BATHROOM 
PERFECT MODERN SANITATION 

FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT- YET INEXPENSIVE 

INCLUSIVE OR EXCLUSIVE TERMS 

Te/cgroph/c Addrets GRANDOTEL BOMBAY. Ulephon* ;->23Se7. 

Proprietors .—GRAND HOTEL (Bombay^ Ltd. Resident Manager :-CHAS. LARSEN. 
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Indian States: Pageantry and Progress 

by Sir William barton, k.C.i.e., c.s.l. 

{Formerly Rritish Resident in Ifyderahad, liarodtt^ and Mysore) 


S INCE the dawn of history India has been split up into 
u series of Icitt^niris and principalities, only at loiif; 
iiit(‘rva1s \veld<‘cl into an unstable empire by an invader 
or an Indian ruler of military genius. It is liHitlly surpris- 
ing that this should have Ix'cn the oiiistaiiding character- 
istic oflndiari polity when one considers the vast diineiisiom 
of the country, its huge population, the infinite diversity of 
race, language, and religion. Under imixri ial rule most of 
the former kingdoms were nrlained as feudatories, only to 
break away and resume their old individiuility as th(* iii*rve 
lurnire of empire gradually weakened. 

BENEVOUENT AU'IOCIRACIES 
'ITie JulminislraLiori in all hut a few Siattrs aMysore, 
'I'ravancorr, Cochin are the prineipal (‘xc'e|>LionH — is auto- 
cratic. 'I’he rule of law U, however, a faet widely accepted ; 
in many cases the standard of the public sen’ices is as high 
as in British India. It is only fair to laiy that hettcvolenl 
autocracy in the Siatt's often achieves more fur the moral 
and material progrt«s of the pef}|]le than is pfwsible liir a 
government controlled by an alien power, as in British 
India. Baroda, for instance, has legalised Hindu widow 
remarriage: in several Siaie.s legislation was pajwed pro- 
hibiting child marriag«s« long iMrltirt* the <|ue»ticin was laken 
up W'ith extreme dillidence by the Indian ( Jovernnietn; 
Travancore has ojM*iii‘tl State temples to the untouchuhles; 
in some States finaTice is Bi> ably handh'd that, us in Bhav- 
nagar, it ha.s l)een possible to alKilish agricuJtura) indebted- 
ness; Baroda set aside nearly a tniilion sterling for ibi* 
IxnieBc of the peasant a year or so ago on the occasion of the 
diamond Jubilee of the late MiibafuJiL; (Iwalior has built up 
a large fund for a similar puiixiw'; (londal, a .small Sial<; 
in Kathiawar, has the unicpit* jirivilege of being taxless, 
thanks to the financial genius of the Maharaja, wliosi* 
invested funds yield an incoine siillicient to provide li>r the 
ex]>etisc8 of administration. Mmi of the largcT Siaie.s — 
Hyderabad, Mysore, C<Khin,’ria\aiicorc, Bh«>pal are util- 
ising their surplus revenues in promoting ee<»nomic develujv 
ment. Even the more itrinote and rloisien-d Stales, less 
susceptible to influenc-e from British India, have lrec|ucntly 
borrow'ird British olIir<‘rs to modernise lh<‘ii- adniini.')trati<m. 

British su/iTainty over the SlaU's is excreised by the 
Vietrrtiy m Cnmii Reprrst'Jilative, He maintains relalioiw 
with lIh! IVirices through the i>fHi en< of the Indian |K>lilieal 
tlepariinent. 'I’liriv are British Residents at the ctairts of 
the mort’ important States; other Slates arc grouped undtT 
jH)litiesil agtrriLs. Much of the oltl-world pageantry ha.s Iteeii 
reuimrd in the ceremonial obst!rvt*d on Sta<<* iKcasmns, 
such as vicin-egal vi.sits, State beneuets, and durbars at 
which British Residents and ptilitieal agents are pi-trseiit. 
All iinlbrgeiiahle experience Ibr tlio.se privih‘g<xl to attend, 
it is the J3aasarali week at .Mysore, when the Maharaja, 
halPdeilied lor the occasirm, holds a serir.s of durbars ending 
up with a procession that takes 01 a* hack into remote 
antiquity. 

THE SOU'l’HERN S’l’A'lES 
From north to south the Statirs alisorb most of the 
territory of India. One might indt'ed travel through the 
air from Cape Coitiorin to Clntral almost without crossing 
any part of British India. In the extreme south lies 
Travancore, a lx*aulilul country of forcst-coven^d moun- 
tains and palm-fringed lagtKnix along which one can travel 
in a launch for over a hundnxl miles from Quilon to Cochin, 
where a gretat new harbour has been built of recent years, 


shared equally lM*tween Travancore, the Ckiehin Stale, and 
the Indian (toveriiineiit. Syrian and Roiiiiin C^hriNiianity 
has a strong grip on the land; nearly a (bird ol'iht' poinila- 
lioii of six iiiilliniis is Ciitrisliaii; ihc* standard of literacy is 
fur higher than in British India; lla> gtivernnient is of a 
parliamentary typie, almo.m eoiiipleicly responsible; the 
administration higlily «*(licteiil. S'et with all this a high 
proportion of the p«)pulation is iintouehable " ; the <»u1- 
cast polluti's the Brahmin at forty yards' distance. 'J’he 
ancient custom oCinalriarehy still persist*, especially in the 
ruling family, the sister's son succeeding and not the son of 
the rc'gnanl prince. 

A litih* to the north ofTravanc'oie Iwyond the Chants 
is Myson*, a land of mountain and liiresi, willi a eJiinate Jbr 
inosi of tin- year like a wanu Kiiiiiiner afiermxui in England. 
I’hei'e is much to attract tlie visitor in tliis favoured land, 
la the forests you may sIkkiI anything Irtnn a monJM‘ deer to 
an clepliaiit; mahseer (the Indi.in saIiiH)n,) ol’ over kki Ih. 
have Ix'en caught in the Canvrry. Cllaxsic speciiiii'm of 
Hindu architn'tiire hear witness to a spli'iiditl ])asl. Tli<‘ 
temples of Hahdml and Belur are the Ih-sI examples. 

Mysort', the Maharaja's capital, is a city of gleaming 
while buildings in a setting of Ix'autiful garileiis. Alxive it 
lowers ClKimuiidi hill, alxide of I he fiairoii giahJe.s.s of the 
ruling family. On festal nights when the va.sl pile of the 
palace is picked out with tlioii.sai«ls of elet'trie lamps <iiie 
gets the iiiipressioii of fairylaiKl. Biingalore, rival of the 
Maharaja's capital, is a favourite residential e(5iilrc and 
tourist resort Uali fiir Krilish and Indians, and is one of the 
most up-to-tlaie cities in India. 

Mysore* has the not undest'i'ved reputation ol la'in^ the 
model Stale* of India. Tin* goveMiine*iii, as in ’i’ravatieoie, i.s 
biiw'd on parliamenlary nuKlels, a geive'i niiieiil witli ideals 
iii.spire*d by a tul(*i’ whre live*.s lui.se'llisiiiy Jbr hi.s jM*e#j>le.*. 
I'eir fivei' a dei/.t'n years he has liael the* i-ei]UdK>i .itioii ol eine* 
of India's froiil-raiik statesnn'ii, Sii- Miiv.a Ismail. 'I he 
Mysorean is jireaid of liis eili/.eiiship; it is hardly surpiising 
that a .sti'ong lcK;al patriotism lias devi'lniied. 

Hi.s Exalted Higlines.* the* Ni/.am of Hyderabad rules 
vast dominions fK'cupying (lie eentie of the ])eiiitisula (*e|ijal 
ill area to tireai Britain. Once a Meighul jneiviiiee*, I lytle*!- 
aliad still dreams oi' Moslem em])iic’ in India. Tlie great 
capital of Ibe* Stale, with its lialf-millieMi people, Its ina/e of 
ba/aarx inlo which till ix'ceiilly il wa.s tiri.safe lor Eteropcates 
le? go uiiesceirted ; its fine piihlie hiiilclings in lndi>-Saracenir 
style; the patae'es of the? Meislcin nobility, is one tif the nnwt 
iiil<*ri*stiiig cities in India, a city where one meets llu* real 
India ratlier than in cities of iiiuslirtMim growth like (he 
gn^al sea-ix)it.s. Adjacent to it is the big British canton- 
ment of S<*eiiiiderabad of nearly io,(km> troops, which a 
treaty of i 7H9 obliges the Indian (E>vei‘nineiit to maintain 
iiir tlur lieiiefil of the Ni/aiii. Moslem nobles and oHiciuls, 
many of them educated at British public sehools and uni- 
versities, Moslem officers of the Niiotm'x army, mingle in the 
social life of the British station. The ruling family is re- 
lated to the f:x-Sullaii of Turkey by the marriage of the 
latter’s daughu*r to the Prince of Beiar, eldest son of the 
Niwini. Since the fall of the 'furkish caliphat iht* eighty 
million Indian Moslems more than ever Irxik to Hydt'raliacl 
as the locals of Moslem politics and culture in India. At a 
not very distant period the reproach was fi equeiitly levelk’d 
at llyderaliad that it dretv its inxpiruiion too much IWnn 
Moghul tradition. The reproach is no longer justiliixl. 
'I’hal the Hyderabad Moslem can look his critics in the 
face is due in large* iiieasuro t<j that great Moslem states- 
man, Sir Akbar Hydari, wlio for over a quarter ofa century 
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has worked tirelessly to raise the standard of Moslem 
administration. 

The Ciaekwar of Ban)da stands next to the Nizam in 
ortlcr of prertxlrncc in the princely hierarchy. This high 
position IS explained by the fact that most ot the States in 
Kathiawar and (lujnrat are his tributaries. His late 
Higliness, whose death is deplored by hosts of friends, both 
in England and India, raised the State from jKililical and 
economic bankruptcy fifty years ago to prosperity and 
contentment. 

CENTRAL INDIA STATES 

Prototype of the Ksliatiriya or miliUiry caste of ancient 
Hindu India, the Rajput predomiiiatt*x among Indian 
Chicfii to-day. The ma)oriiy of the rulers of Central India 
are Rajput; Rtypuis hold sway over the greater part of 
Rajputana and Kathiawar, 'I'ht* battlcmented crags of the 
Aravallis and of many u mountain peak in Central India, 
the marbh? palaces ofHiindi, the titanic fortresses ofjodhpur 
and Gwalior, the marble city of Aniiier, once the cajiital of 
Jaipur, the ruins of Chitor, recall the spacious days of a 
thousiind years ago when Rajput chivalr>’ rivalled in 
knightly deeds the chivalry of Western Eunipc. 

Udaipur, capital of Mewar, is one of the loveliest of 
Rajput cities. Remote from the crowdeil cemtres of Indian 
lil<\ it has the charm of un old-world atmosphere, in a 
eountr>’ where Rajput barons and squires Ktill stand on the 
ancient ways. 'I’he marble water palaces on islands in the 
lake at Udaipur art* of singular l^eauty. 'J’he ruling family 
is the acknowledgetl head ol* the Rajputs <>i‘ India; its 
insignia, a golden sun on a sable disk, enshrines its claim to 
descent frorn the sun gtKl. Jaipur, its neighlKJur, is more 
modern, with its bnxid streets, Ilh stucco Palace of the 
Winds. Jodhpur is a wondtTful oasis in the Indian dt^sert, 
where an aerodrome with a modern hotel contrasts 


strangely with the migh^ fortress of ancient days. I'rav- 
ellers from London to I^lhi and vice versa bieak th^r 
journey at Jodhpur. The Maharaja is a skilled pilot and 
has recently been appointed an Vice-Commodore by 
the King-Emperor. Many Englishmen recall with pleas- 
un! the grousc-shooti given by that dutlngutshed soldier- 
statesman his Highness of Bikanir, whose great achievement 
is to have brought the walem of the remote Sutlej to the 
Indian dt^sert and with them to have built up a modem 
State. 

One of the most interesting of the Kathiawar series of 
Rajput Stales is Nawanagar, ruled till recently by hii 
Higliness Ranjitsinhji, the cri^eter, once so popular with 
the British public. Ranji *' did great tiling for his peoi)le, 
husbanded the resources of the country, built a port which 
brought in large revenues from Customs and incidentally 
involved him in a quarreJ with the Finance Member of the 
Indian Government. 

Few countries can rival the beauty of Kashmir witli its 
vast mountain ranges, inteixpemed with the loveliest of 
valleys. Almost everything that flourishes in temperate 
climates is grown in profusion. It is hardly surprising that 
the Vale of Kashmir should lie overrun in the summer 
months by crowds of visitors. Almost every kind of sport 
is available. Srinigar, the capital, straggles for miles along 
the lianks ofthc Jhclum, crowded with the bunts and barges 
of the waUmnen. The town is celebrated lor its artistic pro- 
ducts, silver and brass work, j>apier mfU:hd, embroidery, 
wood carving, silk, and carpets. 'J'he country has great 
natural resourctrs, but is undeveloped lai^ly Ixxausc of the 
isolationist policy of the late Maharaja, who refused to 
build a railway h<itL he should lie Invaded and (*xpIoiUxl by 
the foreign capitalist. It is believed that the present 
Government ol Ka.shmir is more inclined to adopt a 
pingrcssivc policy. 


THE ROMAHTK TRADITIOHS 
OF A BYGONE DAY 

— Combined with Modern Luxury 

# Vour visit to England can ba madt all the mort anfoyabta 
by tha luxurious comfort of ona ol these Country Hoiah-^bofh 
within ha(f-an-hour of London. 

Every room with Hot and Cold running water, radiator, and phone. 
Rooms and suites with private bathrooms. 

Fra# service to station. 




D£ LUXE HOTELS AT 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS 


AT SELSDON PARK you may enjoy free 
golf on a private 18- hole golf course (6,361 yds.) in our own 

B ark of 230 acres, over 500 feet up on the Surrey Hills. 

ancine, swimming, tennis, squash — with a magnificent so'arium 
and electric gymnasium — all free. 

WICKHAM COURT, where Henrv VIII 
courted Anne Boleyn, a wonderful Tudor Manor House (3 miles 
from Selsdon Park) has been restored and modernised and, with 
all the sports facilities of Selsdon Park, provides the perfect 
location for a restful holiday. 

• Tkt SELSDON PARK 

5ANDER5r£4D. SURREY, ENGLAND 

& WICKHAM COURT Hotek 

WEST WiCKHAM, KENT, ENGLAND 


where Henry VIII 
Manor House (3 miles 
modernised and, with 
provides the perfect 
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VISIT HYDERABAD (DECCAN) INDIA 
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THE TOURIST’S DREAM OF THE ORIENT 


Hyderabad 


A TRAVELLER, (>ii his first trip to the 

rtintastif streiios ol’ luxury and wTiilth. TIte luxury 
Jiiul wraith art* there, espixially in Hytirialxul, liul 
the louriHl will lie far more intcn*<$tr(i in the wraith ol' colour 
uiitl loini that meets him everywhere in the vast 5ul>- 
eontiiieiit of Hindustan. Each fare, each costume, each 
language will fascinate him. 

‘I'he situation of Hyderalmd, in the heart of the Incliun 
PriiiiiHuia, makes it an iiri|K)rtaiit centre tx'twcrrii north 
and M)uth and lx*tweeii I'iwl and west of this great lanci. 
Its |>o|>u]atioii of Hindus, Moslrins, Sikhs, l^tn«*es, Chris- 
tians, Aralw, Persians, Ahyssinians, Rohillas, and I'athuns 
prt^srnLs a diversity of costumes seldom He<‘n elsewhere. 
With its large territory and vast resources it is no idle Iniast 
to rail Hyderabad, India’s Premier Stale.” Together 
with the Berars, over whieli His Exaltcxl Highness the 
Nizam holds sovereignly, tlie State is larger in area than the 
British Isles and has a |K)pulutiongn:alrr than that of Egypt. 

Hyderalxid can rightly claim to rrjircsent the Orient 
in the garb in which the foreign tourist is wont to clothe it. 
Although the tourist’s first impressiem of the mctropoli.s of 
the Stale would bt- its modernity -wide conciric roads, 
numerous fine buildings, jiarks, up-ti>-date hospitals, sport 
(»f nurneious kinds yet in the streets tJiat lie off the main 
roads, and even amidst modern buildings, licw the 
uTicliangitig East in all its colourful variety. 

In the heart of Hyderabad City stands a sixteenth- 
century edifice — the Charminar the emblem of the State 
coirmge and stamps surroundt'd by modern concrete roads, 
.while a lew paces away the tourist steps immediately into 
a typical Eastern bazaar with its tiny shojis liedeckcd in 


gaudy colouri-d finery. In the environs of ilie CJiiy *»f 
Hyderabad lie relics of the former glories iif (his aiieienl 
pitivince. Most famous amongsl thesi- relies is the ruiin'tl 
fortn'SJJ of (iolconda. ’I’he liiHlory t)r this will long 
remain an intenrsting ehapler In the history of the Deccan, 
but its nanu* will always l>e rememlH'i'ed by its link with 
Ihe Crown of the British Queen, which is adorn<‘d wilh one 
of the world's most famous diamonds, the “ K<>h-i-iuM>r,” 
or ” Mountain of Light," which originally came I'roiii the 
Old diamond market in Golconda. 

'I'he cave's and frescoes of Eilora and Ajanta, descriiM'd 
elsewhere in Mr. Solomon’s atiirle, are vis'll known, hut 
they would have Ix’en amongst the world’s most faiiious 
sights had it not been fur the aljsenee of a siiitahle hotel 
for the stay of two or three diiys ne<*<*s.sary to vi.sit ihein. 
'I’hc building of ihe Suite Railway Hotel at Aurangabad 
has fillexl a long-felt waul, as Aurangabad is the centre from 
whieh lM>th gitmiKi i>f caves can lx* visited. This hotel 
ratiLs with the finest in India and contains evi'ry itioil(*rn 
eoiivenience. As in Hydcralxid City in Aurangabad, 
the ancient and the moidern nrtr liiikixl together to enalile 
the traveller of to-day to view in roinliirt the great heritages 
of sculpture and art that are prized }xm.<a^sir)iis. 

1 nc State transport servietts, by rail and road, afi’ord 
easy means of access to every place of any iniixirlance in 
the Dominions, but quicker transport is available liir 
travellers with limited time at their disposal as H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Slate Railway now control air services also, and 
will arrange eharter fligliLs from Hyderaljad to any aero- 
drome ill India and to interesting places in the Stale, 
ineluding Aurangabad and Bidar. 
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jl^-A W-A l^ A G A R 

T he state of NAWANAOAR, which n iccond in order of precedence 
amom the Kathiawar States, is situated in the north-western portion of 
Kathiawar, on the southern shore of the (Julf of Cutch. It is the (ar^t 
State in Kathiawar, and has an area of 3,7^1 miles. The territor)- ix 
generally flat, but about two-lhirds of the Hurda Hills are contained within 
its limits; Mount Venu, the highest point, is 2,057 A. above sen-level. 

The principal rivers we the Bhadar, the Vartu. the Aji, and the Und : the ports are Bcdi 
Bondar and Jodiyo, the latter being a walled town with a small fbrt. 

Mangrove swamps line the shore of the Gulf and afford large supplies of ^r«tap vna* Man 
firewood and pasture. « iwwwfar, 

Among the fhuno of Nawanagar arc leoj^rds, the hunting cheetah, nnd Cop#to( •r«>» Swte 
nilgai. The principal products arc grain, cotton, ond oil-seeds, and there 
is a small pearl fishery off the coasi. The climate is healthful throughout the year, with 
an average rainfall of over 20 ins. The population, at the census of 1931. wux 402,192. 

Jamnagar, the capital, which, with a population of S(i,000, is the lurgest town in the 

State, Is laid out in very pleasing style, with wide thoroughfares and handsome huild- « 4 

ings, spacious parks, and noble pakices, ond it is one of the most modem among the 
towns of India. 

Distinguished Rulers 

The rulers of Nawanagar ore Jadeja Rajputs, who claim descent from the great Juduv 
race. About 1535-37, Jum Rawal, broths of the ruler of Cutch, invaded und conquered 
the portion of Kathiawar known as Sonith and founded Nawanagar. 

Successive Jams consolidated their rule over the portion of Suruxhtra, now xhm lo&t WiHfntdan 
known as Malar. Jam Rawal created the Slate t but it was Jam Spri Huh Seh*«»<. 

Ranjitsinhjii popularly and affectionately known ns " Rnryi," the great 
cricketer, who made Nawanagar what it h tosiay. 

The present ruler. His Highness Sir Digvijuysinhji, i* 43 years ofaiff, and siKxecdcd to the 
Gadi in 1933, on the death of his uncle. His laic l lighness Sir Ranjitsinhji. His Highness, 
who was educated at Malvern and London University, received adminisuuiive training 
under his uncle before he succeeded. He held a King’s Commis.sion in the Indian Amiy. 
rising to the rank of captain, and saw active service in Egypt, Palestine, and on the North- 
West Frontier. The insignia of K.C.S.l. was conferred on His Highness in 1935, and he 
was appointed by His Mujesty the Klng-F.mpcror as one of his A.p.C.'s. He was rawed 
to the rank of licutcnant-golonel on the accession of His Majesty and attended the 
Coronation in that capacity. His Highness was awarded the high honour of G.C.l.E. 

The^ttdministration of the State at the present time is curried on under 
the direction of His Highness by the Dewun and three BecretaricfH-tbc 
Military Secretary and the Home Member, the Judicial Secretary and 
the Political Secretary. For udminislnitive purptwes the Slate is divided into eleven | 
tatukas or districts. 

Irrigation and Agriculture 

Lying on the fringe of the monsoon belt, Kuwanagw of»n suffers fr^ scanty nunfalL ; 

which reduces the water-supply below the minimum requiems of agnciilture, and 
artSeiat irrigation is essential, therefore, for the welfare of the pewte. By a regu ai 
systematic scheme of irrigation carried out during the last twenty-five years, 

of permanently watered land have been added to tte wUirabfc area, and the ideal 
of hoving at least one perennial well on each agriculiural holding is being 
steadily pursued. The chief crops are millet and sorghum, while such 
industrial products as groundnuts, cotton, icsamum. and caster (ojl seed) 

TT^S“ra*li'tteiW«r revenue Kttleiwnt in Ihc Suie. nnd to prelect ihe euliivoior, 

is found in the Kandoma and Bhanwar n 

and he is readily accessible to every one of n pcop . natural and safe harbour of Bcdi Bandar has been provide 

ftwtd C^OtHMerCe aH ncccswry and modem facilities, such us quays. v«t and diy 

Inaustnes ana ^omrnr agricultural development. a wireless station, loading and discharging gear, railway siding 

Commercial development has received equal at ‘tn Cbthund silk arc the chief and this has attracted trode to a very large extent. A State r 

manufactures. Jomnugar is traverses the entire territory and directly connects with the ma 

noted for its silken and gold of India, and there is a network of road.s and telephones coni 

embroidery, for incense the remoieat comer of the Slate with the capital, 

Wel/are of the People 

which is used m niake the Primary and secondary education arc fw. and almost 

sectarian mark on the fore- village has a primary school. Medicol relief is also Ace. every i 

head of Hindus. The Suite. a hospital, and every village is within reach of a dispenMi 

too, is famous for its dye- Jamnagar there is a large up-to-date hospital, a radium itwtitu 

ing, the water of the Rang- a solarium which is said to be the only one of its kind m in 

muti Rivet being held to be There Is an efficient State Police Force, and the Military Forem 

especially favourable for state consist of two squadrons of I mpenul Lancers and one cc 

this industry. Marble of and two platoons of Infantry. 




difTbrent qualities is found in the Kandoma and Bhanwar talukus. 
l-hc natural and safe harbour of Bcdi Bandar has been provided wnh 
all necessary and modem facilities, such us quays, wet and diy docks, 
u wireless station, loading and discharging gear, railway sidings etc., 
and this has attracted trode to a very large extent. A State railway 
travenies the entire territory and directly connects with the mainland 
of India, and there is a network of road.s and telephones connecling 
the remoieat comer of the Slate with the capital. 

Welfare of the People 

Primary and secondary education arc fw. and almost every 
village has a primary school. Medicol relief is also Ace. every district 
has a hospital, and every village is within reach of a dtspenwry- m 
Jamnagar there is a large up-to-date hospital, a radium institute, and 
a solarium which is said to be the only one of its kind m the Ui«. 
There Is an efficient State Police Force, and the Military Forces of the 
State consist of two squadrons of imperial Lancers and one company 
and two platoons of Infantry. 

A<hn. 
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Tiger Hunting 

by Brigadier-General r. G. Burion | 

Author «/*“ Sport and Wild Life in the Dect an “ -•< Hook of Maneaterx^': “ 7 hf Hooi. jl 

of the Tiger “ The Tiger Hunters •* Historr of the Hyderahatl Contingent f' efr. j 


B ig K«nir hunU‘rs ol' the Iasi century had a far mot e 
difficult and Ktrenuous task than those of to-day, 
although they had many advantages, lapccially in th<r 
quaiitily of game. Man marks the earth with ruin; vast 
numljcrs of animals have Ixxn destroyed in the last hundred 
years, while some sjxnries arc on the vf*rgc of extinction. 
Kemote hunting-grounds were not easily accessihlc, and 
such Icxalities Ix'camc* moir remote with the extension of 
cultivation and communications which drove wild life 
farther and farther into the wilds, especially whei'e “ h’ar 
off, in deserts dank and rude, the 'I'igcr holds his soliliidr.'’ 
Long journeys were accomplbthcd on horselaick, by bulkn-k- 
cart, or on (exit; distances which ran now Ik* covered in a 
ftw hours l>y rail <ir motor might take day# to traverw*. 
In former times a ride of s<.*v’eniy miles or more aenws 
country had to be undertaken from the cantonment to the 
tiger jungltm on the Pcin CJtinga, and it was my good 
fortune to be able to jHist hnH’-a-dor.en «)r more honw*# at 
inlcrv'als so a# to cover the distance, soni<‘liines a hundred 
miles, in a day. 

Game was, however, more plentiful and more counii-y 
was frtr tmd open to the hunter. Nowadays there ar<? 
many restrictions; tigers are prcsci’veil in some region# 
where formerly I'ewards were giv«Mi for tlurir destruction 
In olden days Uie great iK-asls of piey were generally 
considered wholly pernicious; it was commonly Kupptwed 
that they would attack man at sight, a fielion still linger- 
ing that gave rise to many travellers’ talc# and fears. 
Usually the tiger is timid and n^iring, avoiding and not 
iiiolt*#ting unlens wounded or alarmed and angei»*il. l-ven 
inan-c^ttcrs approach their prey stejtllliily, unseen hy llie 
prospective victim, who is wi/cd unawaies. Moreover, 
while tigers kill smne hundreds of human lieings every year 
in India, in most parts of the country the man-eater is ran*. 
In ihtr Deecan, during many years and in the course of 
extensive wandering# in liger-infested Jungles, 1 came aeroxs 
only one man-eater; but in Bcngtil these Ix-asts are most 
destructive, and as recently as J<) 2 a i,6<k) hitman beings 
were killed in India by tigers, few indeed in eompansoii 
w'ith the ao,oiX) victims of ixiLsonous snakes! 

I long ago recogtiistxl that tigers have their uses in the 
economy of Natuit*, although the cattle-killer causes great 
loss But where preilaei-ous lieasis are too greatly reduced, 
deer, antelope, and hog devastate tl^ husliandman's crniw, 
while the tiger is useful in killing off the v eakhiigs, nalui- 
ally the fiml victims, and so improving the lirced on which 
thev prev. On the other hand, where wild life is exter- 
minated,' carnivora take to preying more extensively on 
cattle and even on tnaii himsell. 

'I’HE TIGER’S HABi rS 
Before starting on a tiger hunt, the habits of the aminal 

should Ik: Ktudud. Much mny lx- f 

more will l»e learnt fi’om oliservatinn and cxpiruiKe. 

Method, of huntinK m.«l lx: ‘‘I, 

i-oiintrv and the available means. In ihe great loirsis oi 
the lerli eirphatus are iiidispciuahle: but ever>-\yh<-w it i« 
rSto «nden.t...d .he habit, of the get ^ » 

ally hunt. nigh, it, 

prey, and “I’ for it i, impatient of 


theirfon* dial in whirli ii should be driven to the gun. 
llie Ix-al \rill lx* towards covit, as .i tiger will not readily 
face the o|M*n. In following a w.'itere<ian«*, the* animal 
usually keeiis along the bank .linwe, not in the channel 
where tile view is reslrieli'd. 'I’he tiger is cpiick to iKTCeive 
iiioxxmcnt, slow to dislinguish stalionaiy objects; the seiiw* 
of hearing is acute, that of scent liiniied, bill all senses an* 
used. 

As to rifles, my own jirererence was always fur the .f,ou 
Expnss; with its ’440 grain bullet and f, drams of black 
powder this old wra|Kui never l'aili*d, and fias killed tigers 
w'ithin veiy n‘eet'1 years. SinaP Ixires h.ive lli<*ir advan- 
tages; hut it is not always {XiHsible lo place one’s shot, and a 
heavy Imllel gives a kiiock-oiil blow. In the Dii'caii iny 
method was to have the game drivi'ii lo the gun l>y lK*iiiei-H, 
slops Ix'ing postixl on ihe flanks to turn an animal attempt- 
ing lo hrcaK out. M.,iiy ligi'i's lia\e lna*ii shni at night 
from an airibush over the' kill, but 1 have not employed Oiis 
melhtxl. Sometimes a tiger may lx* stalked ami shot. My 
way was in gi'iioral to hunt on Iiku, ranging the eountry on 
horseback and on f(K>l in search of tracks and of suitable 
spots for pit'keliiig ealv(“S near w.iler and cover. I he 
sportsman ovvi*# sueei*## n<Jt only to his own exertions hut 
greaily to his ix*riiianent and local .iMvtm, Ix-aters. and 
villagers gemrrally, braNc and willing helpers, to whom all 
enxlii i» due. 

1 'HE END OF A MAN-EATER 

One day in I’ebruary a !«*vi*niy-niile ride look me to a 
maiw'aiiug iig<*r's haunt long lamoiis for such inoiLsiers. 
Two miles from camp we pieketetl a calf in a Inish-Iilled 
ravine infesred by the Ix-as* vhirh had killed ten |K*ople; 
next morning this call had been killeti and dragged u|) the 
ravine; following the trail, wr found tracks and iinHavc>ury 
evideiK r of the monster’s pu-«*nce, and a .si< m b iiswnU-d 
our nostrils where the ravine Corkt'd, indicating ihe diiec- 
lion laken by the lx*asl. A lH*al was arranged, my jKWl 
iM-iiig iM-sidi! a large am-Iiill; s<Kin after the im*n st:m(*d, a 
Ixrar with a enh piek-a-lmek passi*d 1k*1ow me; a |K*aef>ck 
rose ulieriiig the trunipel-noie of alarm, .ind loud roars 
issued from the bushes where the U-alei-x had crowded and 
closed in, encompassing the dger on iyny side. With 
dillieully 1 got the men away IVoin my lioiil ol the rover, 
and ihere w'as a conmiolion in Hu* thicket as an immense 
tiger huisl from the jungle anil ii'triing fiert'o roars, with 
every hair and whisker set and tail erect galloped up ihe 
sUipe; a h.illet kn<K*ked him over aiul two m<»re flnishird 
him; " Allan: khor ” “ the man-e.aler ” .said the headman, 

and iheri was no mtire Joss of life that year. 1 his was a 
foui-day lri|>, on which five lx--ar8, Ineluditig two live cubs, 
wen? addixl to the hag in a Jungle rtrmarkabic lor the 
fiToeiiy of its wild denizens; a .shikari with me on this 
occasion was killed by a leopartl two ycai's alierwards, and 
an Indian ofliccr was ptilletl out of a tn*i: by another 
leopard, w’hile I w'.ts myw'll’ well mauled by a third of the 
same species, and an artillery ollieia' was aftcr>vards kilUxl 
hy a tiger, , , , 

A month allei this short expedition, I rode eighty milirs 
to iny camp pitched on tiv north bank of the Fein Guiiga. 
Mv men had gone on a week ahead with bulhx-k-earts and 
iMiggage and a herd of ealvi*# lor bait, the parly including 
my friend Shaikh Dade Hayal, afterwards Suhadar-major 
(jfmy regimeiil, tlie gallant companion of many hunts, and 
twenty-five years' serv'ice, ni)- .diikaris Chandru and \a?hu, 
and loUowers. Here we wen* met hy Shikari Bbiina the 
Bhil, a splendid man whose honu was in the adjacent 
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hanilrt, who knew every huuiit oi" ilm-r* in the neighlxjur- 
hoocl, and wius prejiared lo explore with me the country lor 
150 milts It) the easi. Beitjrc In'^inninK tipcraiions we 
went up lo the ‘Jarat of Shaikh Farid, a Moslem Siiini \vhf)»e 
while tomb stood t>n a distant nnountain where a eeremony 
of propiiiatitm tf) the jungle the Spirit ol'the Wild, had 
to lie ptrrffirmed. Curiously it is rrctiidcd that tin the top 
of a hill at .Siligarhi aliove the CangeR was the tomb of a 
Mtihainmtrdan Saint, which wiLS said to lie visited by a 
tiger who lay down t‘very night Iiesicle the septilchre until 
the a])pn>arh tifdawii, 'I’lic laixcr })art tifthc ]>opulation 
of Bhima’s hamlet acetunpanied us, and a goat was sacri- 
ficed at the rjarat, W’tt look with us calves lo picket at 
jKKils svhtrre tiger tracks were ibwud, and on tht: return 
journey a ftMil of the s;icrifit:ial goat was hung tjrforc a 
wayside .shrine containing a red-fiainted stone dtxlicattrd 
to the deft. 

UNLIMITFO JUNGLE 

Within a few- days 1 shot a tiger and tigress, and then 
moved camp some miles iiji thft river to the edge of the 
forest which containcfJ a vast quantity of game. Here were 
bi.son, samliur, spotted deer, and nilgai in abundance, while 
in orx*n country liorderirig on cultivathin w'cre herds of 
antfJope and gazelle. 'JVi the cast stretched an unlimited 
extent of jungle, much of which had lieen uiivisiied by 
EuiopcaiLS within the memory of man. In this anra my 
annual hag amounted to from six lo fourteen tigers during 
the two months of hot weailier. Not every hunt is signal- 
ised liy hairhreadth escapes; while moments of tense ex- 
citement may acf:ompany or form the climax of many 
cpisfxles, “ clfjse shaves ” are rare, and accidents are rarer. 
The greater the diiliculties, the Ijctter the sport. 


Near this camp I shot a very heavy Ugur, which was 
driven along unwnllingly to the accompaniment of ihroary 
roars, and according to Nathus’ account waB_ brought out 
of dense cover only by the old shikari facing him with stick 
and shouts of objurgutiom and reflections on his anewtry. 
The tiger leapt dowm a six-foot bank just lx;low me and 
when shot sank into a pool ten yards olf, from which the 
dripping carcase was hauled. After this my camp wjm 
spread under a great banyan tree at Ganeshpur, not marked 
on the map but to be foum! in latitude 19" 45 N. and 
longitude 78" 15' K. Here we found tlic pup of a great 
tiger which gave me a long chase, I’irst he killed a calf 
Ix’sidf* a jiool in w’hich he lay immersed, as my shikani 
said: “ with only the tip of his tail above water,” six miles 
from camp. When driven out, htr walked slowly towards 
me, an immense dripping from the l^ath, W'm J^lc 

buff coat, a vast head surrounded by a ruff of long hair 
which gave him an almost leonine appearance, slumng 
golden in the bright sunlight. My iiosition was a faulty 
one, too low down in the watercToui-se ; the tiger stop^d 
twenty yards off liehind a clump ol' trees, and proliably 
saw me, for with a rumbling growl hr dashed away up the 
side of the watercourse and was gone in a moment. 

A NOBLE SIGHT 

A week later w-e marked this tiger down in 0 dc<-p 
valley from which t'seape stxTOcd impossible, where he lay 
replete with licef, " his belly hanging to the ground, as 
ChandiTi said. I took post at a narrow boulder-strewn 
neck, just lx?yond u bamboo thicket half a mile above the 
spot where die tiger lay supine in the shades after his bloody 
feast. 'J'hc beaters advanced from the entrance to thir 
valley, some lieing posted on either side by the heights 
nlKive. When driven forth the tiger climlied the .steep on 
one side making for ofxm country most unexpectedly, but a 
laxly of Bun jaras led by lx)ld Dade Kayat, charged towards 
liim and drove him grumbling down the hill. Now I saw 
Bhima walking alone up the middle of the valley, with 
beaters on either flank, following the tiger with a flourish 
of his R|»ear. I’he great beast halted in the bamlxio 
thicket when* I heard him panting, anti then dashed forth 
roaring flercirly, a noble sight, charged acroM the neck in 
front of me, turned a complete somersiiult with a bullet in 
his heart, lay gasping among the rocks, and died. 

A CLOSE SHAVE! 

Near here next year I stalked and shot a tigress on her 
kill in the ctarly morning, taking off my l>ool» and throi^h 
ctivcr silently approaching the pool where she lay beside 
lier jirey. On receiving the bullet she rushed into the 
bushes, but shortly reapjieand, raising herself on her fore- 
paw's, ttxi for gone to charge, witii gJiping jaws through 
which the biixjd pourctl; a shot in the chest finishid her. 
The death of another tiger on this expidition involved a 
clo;^ shave. A bad shot inflicted a long, Hupierficial wound 
in the back, and the tiger dashed into long grass. 1 was 
about lo follow when a leopard apj>earcd in front of the 
liealers, and was killed with two bullets, w'hercujxin old 
Nathu ran up and Ijelalxiurcd the gasping beast with staff 
and longue. Having had his face pullfxj on one side by a 
leopard, he had old sconw to pay off on the whole species! 
The wounded tig*:r had cn(cn:d a nuliaht travi^niing an 
extensive pati h of long grass, but after fofltiwing the tracks 
for a hundred yards or more it stremed bx) dangci-ous as 
visibility wils of the shortest, and 1 made for a point where 
the nullah left the grass to skirl the liare, burnt ground. 
At the liend the Ixiast w'as lying, where 1 suddenly came upon 
him at a distance of six feet ; he raised hi.s head, a green glow 
blazed in his eyes, and I shot him through the heart, I’hcn 
old Nathu made his piesence known; he iiad quietly 
followed nw, and was looking over my shouldiT, faithful to 
the very climax of the adventure ( 
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Calcutta : India’s Former Capital 


by Arthur Moore 

EdiUn: ** ‘Tlie Statesman ” 


C ALCU'I'l'A with u tnillion and a half inhabitants 
stands sixlt'rmb atnon^ the world's most populous 
cities and first amoriK those of the Indian I'hnpire. 
Growth of iKJjmlation, of rateable value — from Ra 33 crorcs 
to Rs 9I crorcs in ao ytvii'S— -and of wonomic itnfMirtunce 
have compcmsaied it in hu*Re measure for loss of jxMiition 
us India's capital. ITuvitiK owed its foundation in the 
8c\'cnicenth century to British mterfirisc, it remains the 
Indian city with the larj;esl number of Kuropean nrsidents, 
13,000 in 1931. Thew^ early settlers’ instinct was not 
wrong. To Calcutta, on the broad Hooghly at the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, came the many products of a rich 
hinterland: and the development of rail and road communi- 
cations has increiised its signiiicance as the iK)rt for eastern 
and Uppi^r India and gr«ii areas beyond. In H<‘ngal, 
Assam, Bihar, the United Provinces, and Orissa ahme live 
151 million people. In this great area are situati'd India's 
tea, jute, coal, and iron and steel industries; here are great 
plains growing rice, jute, sugar, tobacco, oilseeds, and other 
crops; here also are India’s main mineral deposits. Prom the 
great expanse of modern, wcll-eciuippcd docks south of the 
city, steamships can'y India’s products to ail the (luarters of 
the glolx:, bringing back the manufactures that India her- 
self doirs not make. This export tnide amounts each year 
in value to about Rs 80 crorcs, the import trade to Rs 50 
crorcs (one crore — j^75o,ooo). 

COMMERCE AND CULTURE 
Calcutta’s financial and commercial centre is Clive 
Strtxrl, with it.s envircm.s. On one side old Fort William, 


of Black Hole notoriety, once stood. 'I’he Fort haa Ixxxi 
gone these lao years, replaced by another farther souili 
on the Maidan I>e8idc the Hooghly. In CJlive Street are 
the Imildings, some uf them palatial, of the banks and great 
merchant linns; hut tKu asionally hou!M‘-l)rcakcrs' aniviiies 
draw m(Klern ('alentta’s attention to one of the ohl houses, 
with deep v(‘randahs and classical design, in which the 
iiii:rchants of Warren Hoistings' time traiwacted Imsiness. 
B<!twcen Clhowringhce and Burrabaxar the curious pixles- 
trian will find n mingling of oltl and new such as he en- 
counters on a grander scale in the City oflxnidoii. He wil) 
come amiss much that is new and the siLi*s of much dial 
was old and famous; but he will also find off busy streets 
(he pillared halls in which famous controversies of the past 
wt^ri? thrashed out; he will see portraits of the great men of 
bygone days; he will come upon the relics of the Portuguese 
and the Armenians, coinniuni til's that were in this poirt of 
India before the British. If this tempts him to taste more 
of the earlier histoi7 of a city inseijarahly connix:ted with the 
growth of British power in India, he has the V^ictoria 
Memorial that Lord Curzon built to enshrine the relics ol' 
the; most formative laaiod in British Indian history. He 
can sec the; old housi; in which the novelist Thackeray was 
liom, and much more that only Calcutta can show him 
from its long associations with the Eiut India Com^iany and 
the lm|>erial Government. In Paric Street, named after 
Sir Elijah Impey’s park, men and women of those distant 
time* lie under toml>siories that stagger the lieholder by 
their size. 

On a map Cah'utta has a pcxaiiiar appearance, a harp 
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with onr side rrproenlrd by ihr river, and this h has had 
(•\'crr Kincr 1742 when the anxioiw citixens excavated a 
ditch to keep out the marauding Mahrattas. Within these 
bounds lives a heterogeneous collection of people, the 
Bengalis predominating but with a large admixture of 
up-country men, Marwaris (keen business people), straj>- 
ping fellows from the North-west Frontier, much fcari*d as 
moneylenders, a thriving Chinese community, und many 
more. You can step into a courtyard thjit tranKixHts you 
to Rajputana or an I'^ast Bt*ngal village; you ran find your- 
self in a Clhineiw temple or a tall niOM|ue l>uilt hy a prosp<'r- 
ous community from western India. M<«Jt of Calcutta's 
Indian |mpulation come for money-making, as a m;ui has to 
)>c satisfied with a meagre living in the countryside; hut 
Calcutta is also a great centre for learning. 

A MINIATURK UNlVFR.Sri’Y CI'I Y 
The legal profi^ion is of enormous ramifications, and 
nunil>crs in its ranks many oflndia's most c-nilnenl lawyers; 
it has long providcxl high jiulieial oflieei-s for the (jov<'rn- 
ment of India, ami Sir /afnilluh Khiiirs ap{K)liitnient tiiis 
year breaks a suee(!s.sion of Law MemlnTS trom Bengal. 
College Stjuan* is a miniature University city, with rolleg(‘s, 
inslitutcrs, and other phict's of learning that arc an unfailing 
magnet to ambitious young men and women even Iwyond 
the provincial lx)undaries. The University this y<*iu 
examiinxl 50,000 matriculation candidate's, spreatl over 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Assiim. Teaching as well as 
curative institutions arc Calcutta’s many hospitals, famous, 
like the .Schcwl of 'fVopirsil Meilieiiie, lor the leading they 
give in the fight against diseawrs. The city prides itsi'lf on 
its traditions in medicine, and in the DufTerin Hospit al, for 
instance, has one of the finest hosjiitnls for w'omen in tin* 
jytst. 'Hic eity is also a natron of the fine arts. Ik'iigal 
has a virile liunatiire, and in Calcutta writers pour liirlh 
their works li-om its presses and group thcniwlvex round 
varitms literary movements. For exhibitions ol’ lixlian 
drama and i)ainting the city has a reputation all <>ver 
India, hthI l)r. Ralniidranath 'lagorc is a frecjiieiit visitor 
from SatiLiiiikeian, too miles away. 

Beycaid the Luropcanised businc-ss (|iiarter between 
ChowriiigluT and Clive Street there art? the denst-Iy 
ciow'ded stretHs of the NorthtTn Dislrirt when* Indian 
firms carry on a multitude of trades. Here are the cloth 
and many other markets, hei’t? is Burralxi/ar, once a jumble 
of congested buildings, now IxMng made worthy of a gicai 
city hy the Improvement Trust: here is Harriwm Road, 
with its many-storied houses irthaliiied by uii-cttunti-ymeu, 
that .sweeps down t«) 1 htwrah Bridge, where the old siruriurt' 
is now after years <»!' Ktrtriningly endless discussion In'ing 
jvplaeed by a magnificefilly designed cantilever bridge. 
Calcutta's people in many cases sleep where they work, or 
not far away; but a gnral leature of the mtKlern city is Iht: 
development ol'tht* suburbs south of the Maidan; rtmiid the 
Uhakuria Lake, wlicrt; rowing cIuIjs prac.tiw and coimx'le, 
has grown up an entirely ne^v town with as many residents 
as SMjme important British cities. To this healthy, »»|V‘n 
Irx^ality middle-class families arermoreand more traiisieiTing 
themselves. Calcutta owes this to the Improvement 'I rust, 
just as it owes it the Central Avenue, the rebuilding of 
Bhowaiiiimre, a numlKM- of jiarks, and cither Ixmeficial 
schemes. Between thcjit? new suhurlw rind the Hcxighly 
lit* Kalighat, Clalcutla's most famous Hindu shrine, Ui 
which thousands make a pilgrimage on I'eKiival days. 

A CREAT INDUS TRIAL CEN’TRK 
North and south along the Calcutta side of the river 
liir forty miles stn^tches the industrial area, faced for much 
of the distance by a similar area on the othtrr, I lowrah, side. 
If you arrive by air— and Calculia is India's most easterly 
airport, a place ol call for flying boats anti land jilamts from 
England, Australia, IndivChina, and Java your eyi? will 
catch a host of jute mills, jute presses, engineering works, 
flour mills, industrial establishments of many kinds linked 
by a network of sidings to three great railway systems. 


India, it is rreognised, has a futnrr as an industrial count ry, 
and Caletilia each year attracts to itself more and more 
factories hy its ability to oiler a valuable lalMiur fori r, gcxxl 
sites and communiciiiions, easily available raw rnaierials 
and the serx-iees of the capital market. 'The renowned 
Bata firm makes .shot's here, a famous rubber eomj>any 
has established itself near C'aleutta; rceeni instances of 
entc‘r|>rising busines.s concerns that have leeognistx! the 
city's value roiild Iw multiplied. 

The record of this hustling city's multifarious activities 
might lx* extended mueli longt'r. But inenlioii iiuisl be 
made of it.s status as the seat of (Jtivernment of a province 
of 5I,(KK),CMK) |x*ople. Near (Joveriiiiietii Houst* and the 
ghal at which in former times the (ios-eriior-Cenei’al made 
hi.s c?eremonia] kindiiig in India is the la'gislativc C'hamher 
when' meet the Legislative Council and the As.senilily. 
Thi.s is the fiiruni in whieh the |M'opl('‘s repK'si'iiiaiivi's ex- 
ixmnd lh(' trmihles of lsir-sc'atlet‘e<i districts, sonu' on Iht' 
Ixuxlers of Hiinna and Axsain, olhent fringing the Ikiy of 
Jk'ugal or t'liliiUlcd in the Himalayas. In Write/x' Huild- 
ings, overltHikiiig tin* lank round which Warrt'ii Hastings' 
CUileutla clustered, sit ilu' |M'rniaueui ollicials who for long 
years vsere “ the Ctivernment," hut now carry out the 
instructions ofa Cabinet of elected Indian public men. 

'I’he Briton carries his liking fin* s|)ort wheit'ver he gtx's, 
and the city has long liet'ii noted for what it can offer as 
sjK'etaele or lor actual participation. 'The Royal C-ileuiia 
Turf Club is wtirld-famons; in g<iir, fiKiihall, luK-ki'y, and 
leiuu.> the city prides il.si'lf on fine playeix and first-class 
eoni]H‘litions; in the cold season throngs watch iht* ininier- 
tnis cricket eluh inaii'lies iiiid represemative games. In the 
world ofKjKirt Indians iiit'et Kuro|wans on eijiial t(*rms and 
the slnglt'iiess of mind \>lih which large miinlK'rs devote 
themselves to gaiiiesat tile week-end is one of the ixirtents 
ofour limes. The motorist complains that lu' is not smi well 
ratered ftir in the matter of roads out.side Claleiitia as his 
counterparts are in other cities, but there are ph'aKini 
places ni-arliy where a change of air may lx? had. 'The 
Iwitanieal tiardens are ranimis, the /ixi allraels gi-i-al 
rhnnigs, and tourist visiloix find an allracLion in the old 
foreign M'lilements up the river. Only <fliaiideriiagoi'e 
i-(‘inain.H inidera liirc-ign flag I’riinrc‘'s and the little* place 
has a gemiinr lut'nch colonial aiinosjihere, with ollicials 
from Paris and a meniorijil to the Kuipire-building 
Diipli'ix. Cliin.siirah was Oiileh, Serampore Hanish: Ixiili 
are now parts eif British India, but Have much recalling 
tin* gtivcniois and ollicials of old titne.s. 



Omni \'it lurid MniHirial, (lah iillt 
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BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


(I NCORPOKATiD IN ENGLAND) 


CALCUrrA OFFICES 
B.-N. RAILWAY HOUSE 
KIDDERPORE. CALCU'ITA 


LONDON OFFICES 

132 GRESHAM HOUSE 
OLD BROAD ST.. LONDON, E.C.2 




VIA NAGPUR 


CALCUTTA 


THE DIRECT ROUTE ACROSS INDIA 

SHORTEST THEREFORE CHEAPEST 


lit-clmis (tlngla) 


lliJ27 12 9 


2nd-clasf (single) . 


Ri. 63 14 9 


iTitttHor view of a urniputment, 

wilh B.N.R. BvUding and Icv-containcr, 



View of Reataurant Car Intvriur. 


I. BEDDING SETS 


FACILITIES 

made up of two blankcta, two ahectM, one pillow and pillow caac and a RcTsai, all of 
which arc hvRienically cleaned hy tlie Anny & Navy StorLii, may be hired at U ..', - 
jx-rMt loi ;Ik nit •■Ill’ll imii lu \ , and can he obtained in Bombay from the Army & Navy 
Stores, and in Calcutta from the B.N.R. Esplanade Mansions Hooking OfBce, the Anny 
& Navy Stoan and Uie different Travel Agencies. 


CHILDREN’S COTS are available at Ihimbay and Calcutta for hire at ; 


ICE-CONTAINERS 


Hot'weathcr travel in India has necessitated their introduction, and when placed under 
electric fans they successfully cool the compartment, so essential for the comfort of 
passengers. Containers may be hired at As.8 each and ice is available at Rs.i ^ o per 
maund at the comnicnccment of the journey. 


4. CATERING : WE The excellent standard it has secured is zealously maintained by the Administmtion. A 
well-appointed Restaurant Car is run on the B.N.R. Boat Special and Mai) traitut, where, 
DO OUR OWN in comfortable settings, attractive meals and efficient service arc available for the 
travelling public. 


PLACES OF INTEREST SERVED BY THE B.N.R. 


Hlfpi (Jagannath). Old-world city of Hindu Temples 
1; UlU raised in devotion to Jagannath, the Hindu God 
of tlie Universe. Famous for its magnificent Car Festival 
(juggernaut C!ar). Visited by all tourists to India. Puri is 
a firRt-c]a.HH seaside health resort. 

f mffdffnDfTD (Tata.vagar). A new-world city 
J AMijUXilAIr Ull of Steel, built iiy and amund the 
biggest steelworks in the British Empire a tribute to 
India's growing industrialisation. 


A. DUNCAN, Agent and General Manager 


TTTRUTTT D ADF renowned marble rocks on 

JUDDUtirUIUi the banks of the Nurbudda. One 
of India's natural beauty spots, iiiunortalised by Kipi.ino, 


irT7 M^ern Port on India's east- 
* 1 AJU cm sea-board from where the 

rich manganese resources of tht Central Provinces arc 
being shipped all over the world. A busy port with a 
lieautiful harbour. 

G. St. G. HIGGINSON, Commercial Traffic Manager 
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Indian Fairs and Festivals 


I N Iasi year*! Annual or the East, under the caption 
“ Ancient Cities and Temples; Modem Industries and 
Transport,” a full illustrated description was given of 
the territories served by the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway which 
it is hardly necessary, on thia occasion, to repeat. A book- 
let entitled “Fairs and Festivals” issued by this Railway 
may, however, be quoted to indicate the facilities available 
to those to whom this aspect of Indian life may lx: of special 
interest, the period covered including practically every 
month in the year. The following excerpts emlxxly 
typical descriptions of pilgrim ccnln* accessible in the 
Heiigal-Nagpur Railway's area: 

Simhactmam. — The marriage of God Vishnu with 
G<xldeaR Lakshmi is celebrated. The belief is that whoever 
has darshana of the bridal pair on the day, gets all his sins 
washed away. 

J*urt. — 'Aic images of gods are taken out of the 
sanctuary, placed on a lofty platform and bathed with 
hundred and eight pitchers or water from the “ Golden 
Well.” 

On another occasion: Godsjagannath and Balabhadra 
and Goddess Subhadra are taken in proc^cmion fnim the 
temple to Cfundicha Bari, about two milcjj from tlie temple, 
on ihrtT cars built especially every year. After seven days* 
slay there, they arc taken back in jiroccssion to the temple, 
and it is l>elieved that by the Darxhan of the deities on the 
cars salvation from rebirth is allained. 

Mohadtto Caot.—Ood Mahadev UK>k refuge in the cave 
to erscape the pursuit of Vashmasur who obtained a Ixion 


from God Mahndc\' to bum anylxxly to ashes whose head 
could be touched with his piilm. The l>enion wanted to 
test the boon on Mahadev, but ultimately reduced himself 
to ashes by touching his own head with his palm. The 
mela is celebrated to commemorate this incident. 

Amhala Tmik . — Here God Ram Chandra killed Dhimar 
Raja, who was giving much trouble to Brahmins and |M>or 
men. The Fair is held to commemorate this. 

Dulmi . — The mela is held in honour of (nxl Mahadch 
and Goddess Durga. llie belief is that l>a thing in the 
“ Chota Pukur ” on the Makar Saiikranti day cures all 
diseases. 

SaugoT Island. On the Sakranti day pilgrinu bathe at 
the confluence of the Gungt^s and the sea, to wash off' their 
sins and to obtain salvation. 

Konarak. Pilgrims Uithe in the sacred river Chaii- 
drabhaga to wash off tlitiir sins. The Black Pagtxla iif 
Konarak reureMuits the Sun God in his enormous chariot 
draw’ll by horses. It is a marvellous feat of Orissian 
architecture. 

Jankadei^r . — The legend is that King Sibi IxMiig very 
pious and ol charitable dispxisilion olfered his whole laxly 
to save the life of a pigctin, which sought the King’s 
protection, when it was pursutrd by a hawk. 'I'he pigeon 
was God Indra and the hawk Ixird of Virtue Dharma. 
lliis occurred to test the piety and virtue of King Sibi. 
A temple stands at this place and the mela is held after the 
name of the pigeon ” Kapath<«war ” to commemorate 
the incident. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

(CotMdtuied oiKler the Imperial Bank of Indb Act, 1920) 

Jncorpnrating THE BANK OF BENGAL (FoutuM THE BANK OF MADRAS {FouiuM 1843), 

end THE BANK OF BOMBA Y (FoumM 1868) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rb« 11.25,00,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Ri. 5,62,50,000 

RESERVE FUND Ri. 5,55,00,000 

RESERVE LIABIUTY OF 5HAREHOI.DERS - - - - Ri. 5,62,50,000 


BOMBAY 


Local Head Offieoo: 

CALCUTTA 


MADRAS 


OVER 250 BRANCHES AND SUB-OKFIGES THROUGHOUT INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 

Banking facilities of every description 

Foreign Exchange Business transacted, Bills purchased or collected, Rupee and Sterling 
Letters of Credit issued. Executor and Trustee Business undertaken. 

LONDON OFFICE; 25, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


IMIM A invites you to share these 
good things with her i — 




TWO INDIAI SPECMLITIES TH4T ERRICH RHB BRIBHTEH HEROS 


MANGOES AND CASHED' NU'l’S- -juit two 
of Incliu's many dclixhu for the table : Both enable 
the houDcwifc and the caterer alike to plan a whole 
new ran>tc id delightful menus. Mangoes not fmly 
make the mrwr delicioua, and cmiy genuine, 
chutney bur can be used as the hast* for many 
deiertahle iweeta. And thcic la no end to the 
variety of eonfectlont and iavtniry dlRhe* which 


can easily be prepared with Cashew Nuts, They 
are available in varloua fonna — including whole, 
splits, nibs, flakes, and Hne and coarse flour and 
can be used at any time in place of more eafNenMive 
nurs. Salted, they are moat popular at eoektuil nuts. 
Tit TreJe « iwi/ed te write fsr fell partim/ers te- 
ledum Mtmsgmr end Oubrw Nets ts tit 
eddrrss ithw. 



I food. 

I value 
hfMAf 




1IA1VGO11N.0 I 

Cashew Nufs | 

ISSUED BY THE INDIAN TRADE COMMISSIONER, INDIA HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.Ct 
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Indian 

T here are many to whom the delight of Indian 
cuisine is unknown. It is a pleasure not to 
missed. The term *‘ Indian Cookery,*' however, is 
a generic term which signifies the cookery of the different 
Indian races and communities. Though these races and 
communities have lived together for centuries, in the coumr 
of which each has absorb^— in many resjiects— the cus- 
toms, culture, and civilisation of the other, yet in matters of 
cookery each has develop>cd the art accordi^ to its own 
peculiar taste and mode of life. Thus, the Hindu cookery, 
which is an art of great antiquity and is essentially vegi-- 
tarian, differs very widely from the Muslim irookery which 
has a meat basis and, in lietween, the cookery of the various 
other Indian communities differs appreciably. A cosmo- 
politan gourmet can, therefore, find in Indian cookery a 
wide range of delicious dishes to satisfy the most exacting 
demands of his ]>alate. 

DELECTABLE CURRIES 
The most widely known of Indian dishes is Curry. 
It is a speciality of Southern India where it is very popular. 
The South Indian word is Kart. It is a Tamil word mean- 
ing a relish. Many ingredients arc used In the preparation 
€il' curry, Such as coriander, cummin, anise, mustard and 
jMippy seeds, chillies, ginger, cinnamon, cardamom, cloves, 
allspice, pepper, and turmeric. Eggs, fish, fowl, game, 
meals, ve^tables, and even ccrbiin fruits such as mango arc 
curried. There arc scores of varieties of curry and they 
are not all hot. Some arc mild, K>me sharp, some sour, 
some bitter-sw'cet, some hot, and some very hot. 'I'he very 
hot variety is favoured in Southern India, but then Dahi, 
which is a form of fcmu'iiied milk — something like yog- 
hourt — usually follows curry. It serves to soothe down the 
pungency of curry, ll is nt>l unusual in Southern India to 
serve several varieties of curry at one meaJ. The Kalan 
curry, howtrver, Is a great favourite, and is ihercfonr olfen 
dt^rilxxl as the aristocratic curry. With Dahi as its liase, 
it is made with sliced bananas, cocoanut, turmeric, mus- 
taid, and cummiii seeds. It is not only delicious but is also 
nutritious, for Dahi supplies vitamins, proteins, and fats; 
banana supplies Vitamins A and B, and cocoanut is rich in 
fats and carbohydrates. Pah-I*ahds or Puppadums, Boin- 
l>ay Ducks, pickles and chutneys usually accompany the 
service of curry. Pah-Piihds are very thin round wafers 
made of the flour of certain varieties of pulse or lentils wdi 
pepper, salt, and a little vegetable oil. They are dried in 
the sun and arc toasUtd or fried before bt'ing served. Bom- 
bay Duck is a small c'ei-like fish; when ihtshly caught, it is 
brilliantly phoephuresrent. It is salted and dried in the 
sun and is roasU-d or fried before btnng served. 

In India, curry is not necessarily always stTved with 
rice as is generally the practice in western countries. It is^ 
as often eaten with bread as with rice. Si'veral kinds of 
bread are madc-'-some leavened, some unleavened; they 
are known as chuppatics, appums, paratas, and nuTis. 
Chuppatie* are made of very fine wheat flour as well as 
rice flour, wliereas appums arc made ol' rice flour, a pinch 
of salt, milk of cocoanut, and leavened with toddy. 'I’oddy 
is the fermented juice of palm, dale, or ciKoanui trees; it 
contains very little alcohol and is iairly rich in Vitamins 
B and C. Paratas are made of wheat flour which is kneaded 
into a dough with a pinch of salt and ghee (clarified 
butter). Nan is a leavened bread of wheat flour. Nan 
and Korma make a very tasty dish. Korma is a meat dish 
• chicken or mutton — marinaded in sour Dahi and ctxiked 
with chopped onions, garlic, and spices. It is a favourite 
dish of the Muslims and is rich but not hot. Another popu- 
lar dish is Kabab. Kababi are made of mim^ mutton or 
beeG seasoned with onions, garlic, ginger, chillies, allspice, 
and ground almonds. The mixture is pressed into small 
cakes and fried in ghee or roasted over an open charcoal 
lire. Seekh Kababs which are pressed on a skewer and 


Menus 

roasted or grilled arc vin*y enjoyable with c<icktails — much 
more tasty than the cuc?ktail sausages. 

A FAVOURITE MUSLIM MEAL 

One of the most favourite dishes of the Muslims is 
Pulao. It is a combination of rice and meal or )>ouhry. 
Pulao or I'lelhi rice is used, and ft»r meat, chicken is pre- 
ferred. The rice is fried in a liberal (lortion of ghrtr with 
finely chtipjicd onions and gitrlir, cloves and cardamtims. 
The chicken is Jointed and marinaded in a mixtun: of sour 
Dahi, finely chopped onions, garlic and gingri', i>rp|>rr and 
coriander. The rice and chicken are first cjuvfuliy mixed 
and then cooked. The meal is served <m a salver garnish<‘d 
with saffron, almonds, and sultanas. I'his is a national 
dish of the Muslims and is a sptrciality of Delhi and 
Hyderabad. It is eaten with great relish. 

PARSI PREDILECTIONS 

Dhan-Shakh is the iavourile dish ol'the Parsers. It is 
a combination of rice, meat, and pulse. It is not so rich as 
Pulao. The rice is fried in butter or ghee with shredded 
onions to which are added almonds and sultanas. The 
pulse or Dhal — preferably ol’ the 'I’ur variety — is cooked 
with onions and curry powder and jointed chicken or small 
picctrs of mutton. It is then made into a thick gravy and 
scrvtnj with the rice. Some of the favourite egg dislu^ of 
the IVrsees are omelette and akuri. l*<i make the onir- 
Ictlc, the egg is beaten in finely chopp<?d onions, to which 
arc addtxl a little chilli powder or crushr'd grwn chillies, 
and a pinch of salt, The mixture is then frira in ghee in a 
frying-pan. Akuri is scrambled egg. Finely chopped 
onoins and garlic are fried with a little ciiilli powder and a 
pinch of salt. Tlic egg is beaten in a little vinegar with 
sugar and it is then jHiured over the Iried mixture in the 
frying-pan, stim?d for a minute and servird with wheaten 
chuppati on w-hich is spnrad some butter. 'Hie omelette 
and akuri make very Uisty lireakfasl diKlurs. 

Fish is eaten wheu^ver it is available. It is usually 
curried and sometimtw I'ried when it is flavoured with 
gi'ound spices, but it is raitrly eaten iMiiled. F'ish is largely 
consumed in Bengal, Bomimy, and Madras. 

SWEETS AND FRUITS 

No Indian meal and particularly no Hindu meal — 
is comph^n? without sweets. They are usually made of 
milk or milk products, sugar, and ntiLs such as pistachios and 
almonds. There are u numlxT of varieties of sweets, the 
most common of which arc the Halwa of diiferem kinds. 
Th<7 are richly provided w-ith nuts and nrtr not quite as 
sweet as the othi;r Indian swerets. 

Fruits and nuts of all kinds also enter largely in Indian 
dietary. Of these, mention may be made here of mangoes 
and cashtw nuts, both natives of India. I'hcre are many 
varieties oi' mango, but the Alphonso variety of lk>mljay is 
the best known outside India. Jt is not only a delicious 
fruit but it also possesses valuable focxl properties. It is 
considerably richer in Vitamin C than the apfile, and its 
content of Vitamin A is as much a.s that of butter. Grtr<*n 
mangoes are largely used in India for pickles and chutney 
which make an insipid dish savoury. A variety of tasty 
dishes arc made from ripe mangoes. Mango iec» and 
mango compote arc common desserts in India, but one of 
the specialities is Mango Uhartrcusc. Its components are 
mango pulp, lime juice, lemon jelly, macaroons, flavouml 
w'ith Liqueur Chartreuse or Brandy. Casliew nuts arc 
rich in proteins and fats and are extensively used in Indian 
dishes and confectionery. Rice pudding to w'hich flakes 
of these nuts arc added is much appreciated. Tliey are 
also roasted and salted and eaten as dessert nuts as well 
as with cocktails. 

Indian colfee followed by a choice Indian cigar would 
provide a pleasant ending to any meal. 
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An Indian Coffee Plantation 


T he opening of an Indian Coffee Plantation requires 
an adventurous spirit, a sympmthetic handling of 
lal)Our, and great perseverance. 

The fore*t-clad liighlands in South-'West India, with 
a rainfall of eighty inches a year distributed between the 
South-west and the North-east Monsoon, with a dry 
period fmm December to June, broken only by showers 
of a few inches rainiall in March, April, and May, arc the 
climatic conditions under whic.h conee thrives. 

Coflw is grown under fon«t shade, and the surround- 
ings and climate for both Europeans and Indians arc 
delightful. Very few planters could wish for a more 
pleasant occupation, whiclijjrovidcs plenty of work to keep 
the mind occupied and sumcicnl time for recreation. 

Many of the plantations, producing coffee which 
realises some of the highest paid prices for coffee in the 
world, have l>cen growing coffee in the same soil for over 
seventy years. 

The life of a coffee tree in southern India is forty to 
fifty years, after which replanting is necessary. ] t takes five 
years, however, for a coffee tree to mature and begin to 
show any return on the capital outlay, 

“BLOSSOM TIME" 

The showers already mentioned in Marcli or April 
cause the buds to burst into blossom, which open ten days 
after a gtKKl shower. Upon waking up on sucii a morning, 
and looking out <ivcr the estate, it appears as though the 
trees wenr covered with snow, and this is a slglii which is 
seldom seen except by planters, for the period is automati- 
cally governed by the fall of rain. This is an anxious lime 
for the planter, os day after day t-louds appear to be working 


up, only to fall all rotmd the estate and miss the plantation. 
Great relief is felt when a shower of about an inch is 
experienced, and the relief is so great that it gives the 
planter the utmost pleasure to go out and get soaked 
through in it. 

TTic coffee bean swells during the Monsoon. It is 
mthcred during the cool, but generally dry, months of 
December, January, and February. Great care is taken 
to sec that only completely ripe berries are picked, and 
several pickings are necessary i^eforc all the crop can be 
removed from the trees. Each day the deep red berries arc 
measured, pulped, fermented, uniformly dried, and 
despatched to the curing works on the West Coast of 
Inma, where the parchment skin is removed, the coffee 
graded, and all defective beans eliminated by a process 
known as “garbling" that is, picking out of all defective 
beans. 

The drying and preparation of coffee in India is said 
to be the finest in the world, and is said to account for the 
fact that Indian coffee will ktrp in the raw state for a 
longer period than other coffires. This is of great import- 
ance in considering the coffees l>eHi suited to tide over the 
time required for distribution to the consumer. 

The thick liquor and flavour of Indian coffees arc such 
that regular drinkers of Indian coffee find something 
missing from other grow’ths, which, although they may 
have many excellent qualities, lack tiie essential character- 
istic of hidiaii coffee. This is, that the flavour of the coffee 
is not only appreciated at the time of drinking, but for 
some time afferwards, because the pleasing flavour stx'ins 
to linger on the palate in much the same way as is noticed 
afler smoking a good cigar. 



comes from INDIA 


Indian Coffee Is the coffee of the connoisseur. Full-bodied and mellow, 
It has a generous, distinctive flavour and Is gratifyingly smooth on the 
palate. 

To the connoisseur, coffee Is not just a beverage : he appreciates It In Just 
the same way that one appreciates a realty good cigar or age-matured brandy — 
for Its lingering excellence of flavour and aroma. 

Indian Coffee Is grown under perfect conditions. Graded and selected with 
the utmost care, it Is excellent in both bean and cup — yet Is extremely 
economical. It is a coffee of serene, unchanging character and perfection — 
the finest coffee the world produces. 

INDIAN COFFEE 

THE INDIAN COFFEE HASKIT EXPANSION iOASD • INDIA HOUSE ■ ALDWTCH • UONDON • WCl 
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The Castles of Unbelievers 

(A Bit of Indian History) 

by lieut.-General Sir George magMunn, K.c.B., k.c.S.i., D.S.O. 


AMONG the many storica of India’s past, yrt to be 
/A unravelled, is that of the Kt^tr Kots^ the “ Gastlca of 

^thc Unbelievers,” which arc to l)C found on the Indus 
and high up in the mountains of Roh or Trans-Indus 
Kohistan, from which came the Rohillas. I’hosc who 
know Landi Kotal will know that long, bluck-husliontrd 
wall high above the Khaiber, or the road to Hantiu winding 
under the great black hill of Kafir Kot- just Ka/ir Kot, the 
Unbeliever’s Castle, and that is all. Did they Ix-long to 
the days of the Hellenes, those 9u.m>i- Asiatic Greeks, not of 
Alexander's Kingdom, but of the survivors thereof, driven 
by the coming of the Jals frt>m their homes on the Oxus, 
to the regions of the Indus, a century or so later ? Two 
huiidnrd and sixUn^n diflrereiil mints have been recognised 
on tliojK* GrtTk cun ns that old cultivators carry in a knot in 
their shirutail to sell to sahibs if they arc lucky. 'Hie sjiade 
and the plough turn them up and thc‘ ruin in ruined 
village washes them bare. 

Did thi^ build the Kafir A'otr, or was it Ijefore their day, 
or do these belong to those equally dark days, when 
Buddhism, that had taken 500 yeant to rise, 5<x) years to 
flourish, and 500 years to die in India, was passing away 
over the mountains to the mists <»r Tiliei, of Chinn, and 
Japan '* That is perhaps the time when the reviving 
Hinduism, that the Brahmins had kept alive in the pot- 
holds of the desert and the denes of forests, w'as building in 
Slone the shrines of the old gods, and regaining at the hands 
of the pri(wts the reconstructed Hindu system. Some of the 
Afl/Jr Kols have Hindu temples \vithin, resttinbling those of 
Kashmir, or the Salt Range, or those by the ferry at Kala- 
l>agh. Strangely ornate, l^nutiful of line, in a porous 
uumice-Rtonc-like material. Perhaps the Kafir Kuts date 
l)elore the temple*, when 'I’oramun, Mihiragulla, and their 
'ralans and the White Huns were! ravishing Northern 
India. Perhaps they date from the mort* |xraceful times, 
when India was Hindu all over and owntrd the sway of 
Kajjmt and other famous dynasties. All is still dark, but 
moaerii Indian archaeology, a new cult that owes its origin 
largely to the enthusiasm of the W(^t, is studying history 
de^ly, with Indian imagination now fired by the wonders 
of Buddhist Taxila. 

A TANGLED STORY 

'The racial story of the mountains of Roh, which w'c 
call the fmntier hills, is a puzzling one. In the days Ixrfore 
Alexander of the Two Homs came out of Macedon, the 
hills, so far as they were populated, must have held an 
Aryan people, identical in race with the Aryans who had 
colonised the Punjab plains, ami the outer hills of the 
Him^aya. Buddhist they undoubtedly went, when the 
teaching of Prince Gautama " ’The Buddha ihr En- 
lightener " — ^had spread his taking phiUwophy. Probably 
they escaped the waves of the Huns who kept to the main 
passes and to open country. This w'ould seem so, since 
they still bear the jiame* to-day that Alexander's soldiers 
knew them by, for historiaru, who knew some of those who 
had known the ” euinpanions,” spoke of the folk in 
Gandara as PuakticUet who spoke Puckto or Pushto (it is 
still soil in some purU, hard in others), and the people 
about the Khaiber as AprofU, which is how the Afridi 
pronounces his own name to this day. 

But whether the Kafir Kots all date from the same 
period, no one knows, and the name is the name ol' the 
Islamic conquerors, who found in the hills Aryan trilres of 
Hindus or Buddhists who had not reverted in Hinduism, 
as had the rest of India. ITic mountains of Roh were still 


in India, and far into the Middle Ages Raj]>ut armies 
entered the mountains to fight with the Moslems. It is 
hard for us perhaps to imagine how the religion of Islam, 
which means “ Submission to Gi>d,” swept over Aiiibia 
and Persia like the roar of a l<nT*t fiiT and urrowi the Oxus, 
lapping round the mounLuin* of Roh, For several genera- 
tion the eu]iLurt‘d women bred to the lusty Arab loins 
countless nxTuiis to the faith and the al]-per\'adiiig hordes. 
Islam first came to India from the Persian (tulf^ via the 
Indus in the early years of the eighth century, and Sind 
was conquered. There it stayed till half a century from 
the date of the Norman Cmiqucst, when, though hing lurid 
up by Rajput bravery, the great wavers eanu* down through 
the Passes in the dn^ of Sultan Mahmud Glia/.iiavi, :is 
MoHlem bisiorians ufrtH'Lionateiy call him. 

GHOS^rS INNUMERABLE 

But, indeed, i* the. fnMitier lull of ghosts. Where the 
British lK)rder posts stiind along the frontier, guarding the 
pasHtrs by which alone raided cattle can lx* driven off, there 
aiT ruins (jf posts, the ( JraTo-Bartrian, existing for a similar 
jiijqxHKr. 'riiere an* the cfiiiis of Basileus Eukralidtw and 
ins like to Ixr found, and obviously the mountains of Roh 
held cuteraii* since niunkitid came into them. High upon 
the hills alMJve the great pass of the Ghiipr-Kh<rl Dhana, 
that leads utider the 'Throne ufSiolomoii uji into Hiiluehistan 
fi^m the Derujat, the country of' the tent-dwellers, stuiuls a 
Kafir Kot that no white man hsLs wren, and which the trilxrs- 
mcn tell you is full of bhuts, i.e. gluwts, and spirits innumer- 
able. Not lor nothing di) these old stone walls and 
l.}asljom, black with age*, fnm-n down on the defiles of the 
caravan and wayfarer. 

Many yeui-K ago, ihe writer was camptrd Ik*1ow ibr bill 
of 'Takht-i-Bbai near Mardan, on which were Cinir«:o- 
Buddhist ruins — our Irish doctor eliinlxxl up to inHp(*cl 
them. When lur came down he told us of lh«r figures of 
the ciaiieiri-s and singeix earn'd round the walls in flowing 
classical rt»l)es. " Faith ! ” siiid hr, '* you could tell they 
were Grayco-Bactrian, )>y the Rdman 'Togas depirled on 
the figures." The frontier valley t)f .Swat is full of such, 
while Dr. Aurcl Stein hsw at IjlsI diwovered the Rock of 
Aornos, whose capture by Alexander is related in detail 
by Arrian and the earlier hisLorians. 

CRESCENT HILLS 

So much for Kafir Kais in gcmrral, and now 1(*L us turn 
to two that are intimate and iinjx>rlaiit yet deserted and 
almost unknown. The Indus may Ixr .said to enter its delta 
at Mari-Attak, and is joined a few miles later by the 
Kurram River. It then runs its course for a thouwind miles 
and more to the sea, eiiurring a gorgt? again at Sukkur 
after keeping for many a hundred miles in n wider koifuk 
or alluvial IkxI p<rrha|M ten miles across, Wilhin this wide 
bed the main stnram, sometimes running bifurcatirti, jja-sses 
at will I'rtan one side to the other and back again after the 
HTiuw-ladcrn summer rise. Not far below the confluence 
with the Kurram River in the country of the Derajai, a 
crescent-shaped range of hills some thirty miles long, separa- 
ted from the main block of the fnmtier mountains and known 
as the Huttah Koh^ or red hills, lies along the bed on the 
Afghan side. The horns of the crescent point to the rivtrr, 
which forms the cord to ilu; l>ow. The old main chanixrl, 
Jiot used for many gtriurralions by the fickle riv(rr, ran 
under the tw'o horn* of the crescent, but ha* left a small 
waterway, however, still running under the nx;ks at the 
base of the honis. And now we come to the remarkaide 
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geographical and utrategical fact that on the heights of 
each horn stands a fortress washed by the old channel. 
'Ilic channrl and the crescent hills fenced off an enclosure 
of what was obviously fertile alluvial land. The cr<»ccnt 
hills are practically unpussable, and the land within the 
arc was, and is, only accessible by wuUt, to the outer 
world, or by the modern sfTamble way -which now’ skirts 
the horns. The owners of the fortress must have taken high 
toll of all who journeyed in the big l)oats of deodar that 
sailed, as they do now, up and down the Indus, wliile the 
p^rasantry w'ithin the arc grew’ sustenance for the garrisons 
of the I^rds of the Homs, thirty miles apart. They 
pn)liably owed their downfall to the strength of their 
positions. 

'ITir northern fortnrss, high up on the hill^ with 
baslioned terraces to the water, bears the names in the 
countryside of Rajah Til Ka Kafir Koiy “ the Castle of 
Rajah Til, the Unbeliever.” It stands with great black 
limestone walls and towers, and ruined I)uilding8 within, 
and its bastions are forty foot in the sheer, covCTing an area 
ns large as Agra F<irt. Who was Kaj^ Til ? Nolxxly 
knows. WTio liviTs theie ? The dragon, the bittern, and 
the cockatrice, and no human soul ! 

S'rRANGE TALES 

Thirty miles farther down stands a similar but smaller 
fort bearing the name of Rajah Bil Ka Kafir Koty equally 
unknown to history'. Within the south erit fortress arc 
.several smaller temples graceful and ornately carved in 
the pumice-sione-lLke material referred to. Nothing parti- 
cularly unusual in them save a strangit device on many 
lozenges, strange at Icitst in that stalling, of something 
remarkably like a rose and jiortcullis. Who, then, wt^nr 
these Rajahs Bil and Til who dominated the great rivirr 
and lived in comfort with their retainei’s on the produc:e 
of the lertile c;reseeiit ? Again nobody known. History, 
legend, folk-lore are silent as Pharaoh’s tomb. Stay, not 
ciiiile! Ai the level of the lowest bastioned terrace outside 
the walls of I'il stand.s a shrine, dewmed, carytxl, w-eird, 
and it is called of the rountryside the Kanjuri Kathiy the 
“ Dancing Girl's lltju-sr.” Tliat is all, save that rumour 
says she l)ctraycd tht^ garrison to invaders. ^ Wh«m you ask 
” what invaders ? ” rumour relajwes into silence. 'J’hat is 
the story of so many castles, mi many slack guard-rooms 
lieirayed by a dancing girl, a light o’ love. We must leave 
it at that. The desolation of RajaJi Til once teaiiing with 
life is very great, but we can picture — 

“ The .soldier lady the market wifty 
Madam buying fowls from fiery 
Tip the bandied butcher's cur " 

And all that u ibrlicss town meant. 

REMINDERS OF TURKISH RULE 

We may conceive that it was captured at the time of 
one of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s many invasions of India, and 
his destruction of Hindu dviiisation and his ruthless 
iconocla.sm. Not ftjr nothing was he namtxJ Bhut^Shikati, 
“ Image-breaker,’* from Bhatinda to Bindruban. History, 
not very well documenUxi history, relates that Rajah 
Jatpal of Lahore in 977 led a vast organised Indian army 
througli the mountains of Roh, against Ghu/.ni, a provoca- 
tWr. action which brought defeat, surrender in the snow, 
and enslavement to a large portion ol' his forces, and in- 
duced those constant pnrdatory cxpxditions which finally 
(‘staliHshed I'urkish rule in India, and bmught misery and 
outrage to the New Hinduism. 

Then, it must have been, that Rajah Bil and Rajah 
'J'il met ihcir Waterloo, the Khanjari assisting. It is just 
one of those dark ages like the dying of Roman Britain 
of which one longs to hear mon^ Bangles ring softly and 
sadly! ” 

'I'here is a strange phase of frontier history not quite 
unconnected with the old Hindu and Buddhist rule on the 


frontier, not very well known of. When the British policy 
of restoring the Duranni Empire to its rightful dynam.y 
broke down in 184a, the British Government offered tiie 
country from the Khaiber mouth to Jellalabad to Rajah 
Gulab Singh of Jammu and his Rajput Dogras, He might 
have accepted, for he had a large French-modelled army, 
had not General Pollock blown up the defences of Jellala- 
bad before the orders came to stay his hand. Curiously 
enough, Rajah (as he then was) Sir Pertab Singh of Idar, 
who took part in the Tiralc campaign, rqjeate^y sugges- 
ted that tne Tirars with its probably Rajput-descended 
Aprecto;, should be given as a fief to him and his Rajputs. 
'I'he old Hindu-Moslcm clash on the Indus, that dates from 
the days of Sultan Mahmud C ha/navi, and saw the un- 
recorded end of Rajah Bil* and Rajah Til, has many facets. 

• Many will miimilirr Ikiw Mr. Bill of the Indian ScrviiT, once 
Comniiittionrr of Bannu, wan always known as “ Kajali Bil,” 
before those days when as political officer in Mosul he was killed in 
rgiy, in xisiting the Kurdish Hills within h» jurisdiction. 
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ANNUAL OF THE EAST 

Nudism in India 

Its Sociological and Philosophical Aspects 

by R. P. Masani 


A COMPARATIVELY recent addition to the social 
problems of the world is nudism. In the East, until 
recently, nudity was the general rule; and even now 
with the exception of a few cities semi-nudity is the rule 
and a fully attired man or woman an exception. In the 
West, however, despite the persistent tendency of Dame 
Fashion to slide back to the primitive mode of covering 
the body, nudity is still an exception. 

It is not the purpose of thu article to examine the 
viewfxiints of the opposing schools of thought; its object 
merely is to give an idea of the cult of the nude as it 
prevailed in India for centuries, and as it still prevails in 
Indian custom and ritual, and to call attention to its 
sociological, mystical, and philosophical aspects. 

ORIGIN OF BODY COVERING 
VSThem man was just a nude creature, Just an unthinking 
animal and, therefore, innocent of any idea of immodesty 
or vulgarity, everyone, whether in the East or in the West, 
lived in a state of nature and moved about in the suit in 
which he or she was bom. Later, however, it is said, the 
consciousness of nudity dawmed on human beings and 
they felt ashamed, like their first parents who, after having 
lasted the fruit of the forbidden tree, went into the wood, 
and 

. . . TTurg soon th^ chase 
The fig-iretf nol that kind for fruit removed^ 

But stub aSf at this di^, to Brians known^ 
in Malabar ur Deccan spreads her arms, 

Bramhing so broad and long, that in the ground 
Tfte blessed twigs take root . . . 

. . . Those Uaf)es 

Th^ gaiheredf bound as Amazonian large 
And witii what skill th^ had, together sewed, 

7 b g^rd their waisL 

Such is the version of poetry, but the science of 
anthropology denies that the idea of covering the body 
originated with any sense of shame. It maintains that 
when early man or their prehuman ancestors lost their 
hairy fell, body-covering first came about solely for 
protection from weather and tcmptTaturc. 

THE I Ki-LEAI’ STAGE OF SOCIETY 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that human beings 
the world over remained for centuries in what is called 


the required size, and simply stick the sprigs in the girdle 
fore and afl, and the toilet is complete. Leaves are now 
aliandoncd by men, who use instead a small piece of col ton 
cloth to serve the purpose of decency, but the women, wc 
are told, are afraid of discarding the leaves lest they 
should offend the goddess residing in the waters of the 
Vaitami River. There is a lielief current among these 
people that when this river-goddess emerged for the first 
time from the Ganasika rock, she came suddenly on u 
rollicking party of Juaiigs dancing naked, and orden'd 
them to adopt leaves as a covering, with a curse lliut 
they must adhere to that costume for ever or did 

JUST ENOUGH VO COVER ONE HIP! 

Another deity, Sita, is believed to have set the faiiliion 
for the Bhonda women of Jaipur. Tradition has it that 
that goddess once found ht^rsclf surrounded by a largtr 
numlxT of nakt^ women when she once halted at Jaipur. 
Such indecency made her blush; so she forthwith gave 
them a piircr of tussirr silk cloth, all that she could spire 
from her travelling wardnilxr. It was found to supply 
each one of them with what was just enough to cover 
one hip. The gtaddess thereu{}on commandi^d that they 
should, in future, always cover ihermelvi^ thas much and 
no more. Hence the attire of the Bhonda women con- 
sisted until recent times of a piece of cloth covtrring ii 
part of one hip only. It was attached to their waists by a 
string, on which it ran, and could lx; slipped round to 
any side. “ A most ludicrous sight has often been pre- 
stmted to me,” says J. A, May, " by a stampede among a 
number of ihtnti; women, when I have liappcmcd to imtcr 
a villagi; unexpcxUixl. On iny approaeh one and all 
hurrierl to their respective dwellings, and as they ran in 
all dinrctions, endeavoured to lift this rag 1*001x1 to the 
part most likely to lx; exposed to me.” 

Another tradition ascrilxn to another deity the origin 
of the custom prevailing among the Jungle folk of Malaliar 
of wearing clusters of long leaves suspended from the 
waist. What would you prefer,” inquired the god 
Parameswara of the Vittuvan w-omcn, ” a daily or a 
yearly change of apparel ? " They naturally expressed a 
preference for a daily change, but it savoured of covetous- 
ness and it was piThups fur that n'ason that the gcxl 
dccn*cd that th<?ir daily drt'ss should ronsist of leavers 
only. 


the fig-leaf stage of society. When the sense of clothing 
Ixrgan to develop in some communities, men and women 
found opportunities for exercising their vanity. Tlie 
goddess m fashion allowed plenty of scopx' to her votaries, 
but she was seen to be sliding back, at rcpeatixl intervals, 
to the primitive; and this is what shir has IxHm doing for 
the last few years. 

Until the dose of the nineteenth century, numerous 
tribes in India knew no covering except that of leaves, 
and some of them have pretarrved that single costume 
till this day. The sole covenng which Colonel Dalton found 
on the bodies of the Juang women of Chhota Nagpur 
was ” a mrdle made of several string of beads from which 
depended before and behind smafl curtains of leaves.” 
In the picture drawn for us by Milton, Adam and Eve 
are seen making themselves aprons by sewing fig-lravi« 
together. TTic JuanM arc not so far advanced. 'ITiey 
merely take young shoots of tre es with long, soft leaves, 
arrange them so as to form a flat and scalc-like surface of 


FANTASTIC CODES OF ETIQUETTE 

Nudity is gradually disappicaring from India, and is 
now confined to certain classes of ascetics only. I’hr code 
of social etiquette of the differmt trilx* pit!st:ril)«( clothing, 
however scant. In the aiiciriit Tamil period a full dress 
appears to have Ixxrii the outward sign of a servant rather 
than of a master. Persons in superior position put on 
merely so much clothing as could be W'orn Nvithout dis- 
comfort in a tropical country. About eighty years ago 
some Christian converts in Travancorc ventured to make 
a departuif from the time-honoured custom of going 
about without an upper cloth. The Travancorc public 
n;garded it as an outrage on their sentiments; and there 
were riots in the city. At last the Maharaja put an end to 
the dispute by issuing a proclamation legalising the action 
of the Christian converts as being a k*gitimaU; c*flbrt to 
encourage modesty in dress. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the idea of 
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concealment of nudity develops fantastic notions of 
etiquette, may be mentioned a canon of etiquette of the 
Tamil women. It enjoined that the shoulders, arms, and 
body down to the waist should be entirely l>are; only the 
portion from the loins downward to the ankles was to be 
draped. 'I’he courtesans, however, had their ow-n law. 
They wore a piece ol’ muslin w’hich covered their Ixaly 
from the wTiist to the middle of the thigh. It w’as, however, 
so fine that it attracted and focused attention on the very 
Jimlat it was meant to cover. 

A wide gulf separates fallen women fn)m ascetics; 
they are in the same category, how^cver, in the realm of 
nudity. The Indian ascetic claims that he has the divine 
right to live in a state of nature. He has adopted 
or life of renunciation, recommended in the sacred books 
for the attainment of final l>eatitudc, and goes about 
without a vestige of cloth, smearing his Ixxly with wood 
ash and twisting his unkempt hair into a headgear. 

SIMPLIFICATION AND SALVATION 

Hindu scriptures do not definitely enjoin nakedness, 
even for Sadhus, but several references thtrrein to naked 
ascetics bear testimony to the antiquity of the practice 
prevailing among sagers in the highest stage of renunciation 
to wander almut puns naturalihus. In on<r of the Sacred 
B<K)ks it is slated: “After having given up all clothes 
and ha\'ing gained consciousness of one’s true nature, 
without being affected l)y duality, the true ascetic prrKrrds 
on the true |»ath of divinity.” He docs not carry with 
him anything, not even a pot of water, but goes about 
stark-naked and emply-handcd, with his firm will os his 
staff and his hand as his liowl. He is a “ naked sage and a 
sea of knowletlge.” 'Hie followers of the nuxiern cult of 
nudity lielio-e in its efftcienry as a means to attain physical 
pcrferiion and salvation from Imdily ills; the ancient 
sages believed in its virtue as a contributory factor towards 
the perfectitin of the mind and the emancipation of the 
sMJul imoksha). 

Exposure of th(‘ flesh above the kne-e is repugnant to 
the traditions of Islam, although in olden days certain 
Mohammedan saints, whose: souls wtTe believed to have 
(bund their way to heaven and whose bodies merely w'cre 
left l)ehind on this penitentiary, wandered about com- 
pletely uncovered. As a rule, the different orders of 
Moslem fakirs have their distinguishing costumes and head- 
gears. Dc\*iation from the established custom is regarded 
as nothing short of heresy. Once, in the: da)'S of Emperor 
Aurangzib, one of the devotees discardiHl all clothing. 
People were shocked ; they accused him of heresy and 
I>etitioncd the EmptTor to give capital punishment for 
such an *jf fence. Aurangzib, howeverr, merely retiuested 
the hrrrlic to cover his body, liut he was adamant. ” God 
l>estow'rd on thee,” said he to the prince, “ the crowm of 
sovereignty; but to me He has granted the slate of naked- 
ness. He gave: a covering to those whom he found dc- 
(rt:tive, but (e) those in whom he fierccivcd no blemish he 
gave the suit of nakcdtiess.” 

NAKED PROCESSIONS 

No naked ascetic, whcrtlier Islamic or Hindu, now 
l)estrides the public places in India. Only on certain 
occ4isiotis certain Hindu Sadhus claim the prerogative to 
bathe without any vestige of cloth in sacred pools and 
rtvi:n and also to march there in procession, absolutely 
uncovered. One of those occasions is the Sinhasta^ or 
Lion Festival. It occuni only once in twelve years when 
the planet Cum (Jupiter) enters the sign of Sinha (Leo). 

It is believed that during this period six holy rivers of 
India, namely the Ganges, the Jumna, the Sabarmati, 
the Narmadan, the Sindhu, and the K^veri, pay a visit to 
their sister Godavari at Na-sik. A dip in the waters of 
the Grxlavari at the time, therefore, earns for the bather 
the merit of purifying his Ixxly in the w'atcrs of all those 
rivers. 

What may be the conceptions underlying the vow 


taken by these ascetics to go uncovered ? Is their nudity 
a mere symbol of their supreme poverty and total detach- 
ment, or is it regarded as a means to an end ? Are those 
ideas rootcxl in any religioiu or spiritual doctrine, or do 
they rest on some belief in certain virtue ascribed to 
nudity ? For a solution of this problem one has to make 
a joint appeal to the religious tradition and the speculative 
philosophy of the people. 

A SPELL TO SCARE AWAY SPIRTl'S 

lliat certain religious ceremonies gain in efficacy if 
performed in a stale of nudity is a belief current amongst 
the Hindu population of India. Nudity is invariably 
associated with fertility rites. For instance, in Bombay 
women desiring children used to go, and still go, to the 
temple of Hanuman, the monkey g^, uncover themselves, 
and embrace the imw. Similarly, nudity is an essential 
feature of rain-pcrlorming ceremonies. In times of 
drought many a high-caste woman divests herself of her 
clothing during night time and drags ploughs through 
the fields, the underlying idea being that their nudity 
would scare awav the spirit of drought and that the 
dragging of the plough across the fields would propitiate 
the rain-god. 

A RAIN-DANCE 

An interesting account of a rain-dance, contributed 
by a European visitor to the “ Englishman ” of Calcutta, 
of July 19th, 1923, is worth recalling in this connection. 
Hearing that some women of the Raj bans! tribe resident 
in northern Bengal were to pray to the godling Hutum 
Deva, he hid himself, with some friends, in a corner of 
the forest w'here the rain-dance was to take place. In the 
centre of the group ol‘ women was a cone of mud decorated 
with vermiliont nq^resenting Hutum Deva, carried by 
an old woman. ** 'I’he procession approached to within 
fifty feet of the place where the party was standing con- 
cealed, and Hutum J>rva was carefully deposited in the 
middle of the fallow field. All torches were extinguished; 
the women took their places forming a circle by holding 
one another’s hands. At a word of command from the 
old woman who had carried Hutum Deva, a pbtintivc 
soft chant rose in the air, while the singers glid^ round 
the figure, keeping time to the music. The volume of 
song increased as did the dance, and soon the air was 
rent with a wail with the words ‘ Hutum Deva,’ 'The 
dance went on for a time and ceased as the old woman 
raised her hands. There was dead silence; and, at a 
word, every hand went up to the breast; every woman 
stood stark-naked with her clothes lying alongside her. 
Another command and the dance resumed, cadi dancer 
making gestures at the lump of clay. The moon shone 
on their naked oiled Ixxlics; and faster and faster they 
danced round the idol. The perspiration streamed down 
as the frenzy of the dance seized them. EvtTy now and 
then, at the top of their voices, they ciinxxl and swore at 
Hutum Deva, and then, as if to propitiate him, bunt into 
song promising the god anything, if only he would send 
rain. The songs to the god of rain continued till, one by 
one, the dancers fell exhausted. When the last dancer 
sat down, they waited awhile; when again, at a word from 
the old woman they donned their discarded clothes, 
lighted the torches, and went back to their dwellijigs.” 

GONTROL OF SPIRITS 
Nudity is also a marktd feature of rites that arc 
magical, or are connected with the control of spirits. A 
manlrik reciting incanUtions to get control over spirit 
must be naked during his recitation and cannot wear 
even his girdle string. Should he be a Brahmin, he must 
divest himself of his sacred thread and, if a Lingayat, of 
his Medicinal herbs, or herbs for effecting cures, 

are collected in a naked state. On the same reasoning, 
certain drugs are prepared in a state of nakedneu under 
the belief that they thereby gain in efficiency. In chronic 
{Concluded on page 95) 
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Pirturr«que xhau and ^plrndid irmpW line ihr <a<Trtl \»alrr< of the Gani^ 
at Benarrv. ihr mrlTopoIis of HindiU!ini and resort oc' countless devout ptl^rinit. 
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The Primitive Tribes of India 

by Professor J. H. Hutton 


I NDIA UinuiKh the am** has l>een ihr wciic* of many 
irivasitJiw, and sijt i <‘ssivc waves nf invaders have pushed 
alnn^ ihc lines nr least resislanec* where the enuntry has 
fM‘eii open and hills or I'dresis least impenetrable, south- 
wards and eastwards lor the most part. In the process one 
coiniiiunity after another ofihe earlier inhabitants has been 
diiv<*ii to the hills, where it has niaiiitaiiu'd an independent 
existence isolaic'd by forests and broken ^I'ound and able 
by reason of its inaccessibility to iTtaiii many rnon* vmit^es 
of its ancient eiilliire than have survived the sueeinwive 
conquests of the jilains. 

JHK ANDAMAN’ ISI^NDERS 
’The eatiif'st inhabitants were pnibabiy pytymics — 
ncKriios. I'hey sur%’ive only in the Andaman Islands, 
when* the sea offered even greater prolreiion than hills or 
forests could, Init traces of their blcKKl are to lx* seen in 
oiM* or two south Indian forest tribes like the Kadar of 
CkH’hin State, anti in a few of the remoter villajifi's of the 
Assam- Buima fmniier. These Andaman islanders an* one 
fif the oldest suiA-i\'inn type's ol’ the human race — not even 
knowing how to make fin*, thouf^h its uses were known well 
enough, and liviiijyr on fish and ^aine and roots and lierries 
without the praeiiee of any ibvm <if aRriculturc; dwarfish in 
stature, and S[M‘akiiiK a lanKuat^e belonv^intf to no other 
known family of human sfxrcli. ’fhouKh fast dyinf^ out, 
they- still preserw for the most pari the- unadulterated 
|MUiei n of their ancient race. 

TRIBAL Lll'K 

Wry different were their suee<*S8<>rst the l*n*-Dravidiaii 
or “ Ihoio-Ausiraloid " tribes. 'I’hcse are seen in their 
pun*si form in tin* l(»rest tril>es of south India. 'I'hey liave 
very wavy hair, .sli^:htly protjnathous features, and everted 
li])s, hut most of them show traces of admixtmv of bliKKl. 
IVihajjs the Paliyans of 'rravancore and the Paliii hills are 
the miwl tyi»iral, hut lhc*re are many other such liilx's; 
Malapanlarain.s, Malarayans, Malavcdans, (Ihenchus, etc., 
and traces of this phy*sica] iypi‘ me to l>r found very strongly 
all over India, ptrtieularly in the lower rastrs. In southern 
India, wlieir the Irihal life i.s .still in senne degree main- 
tained, e\en now some of tliein practise* hanlly any agricul- 
ture and use a digging stick for extraeiing wild yams from 
the ground. 'I’he Palayans of the Madura district, for in- 
stance, dtJ not praetisf* agriculture at all. They attach 
great irii porta nee* to the collt*etion of honey, which is a verry 
irnfioi tant article of l(Kid a.s well as of exchange and ei*n*“ 
monial. Their only amusement seems to be in dancing. 
Some of these trilnrs still reckon descent through the 
inoih<*r, though most of them «*em to Ik* in the process of 
change lioiri such a rnatiilineal .system to a patrilineal one. 

CK.VI’RAL INDIA ITPKS 
'I he Proiii-Ausiraloid jacial elein<*nl which is the pre- 
dominant one in the primitive uiljes of southern India 
is obviously pres<*nl, though lf*ss pronounced, in the tithes 
of" ceiilml India friiiri west to ea.sl. filearly the Koli, 
Bhil, and Mina iriljes of the west are strongly tinged with 
it, though modili(*d hy other strains as are the Bhilala, 
avowedly part Rajput, anti the Mer. 'I’lie same strain i.s 
obviously pr(*seiit in the (iontl and Haiga iril>es of the On- 
tral Provitirt's and the Oraoii, Mimda, and Santal tri}K*s 
f>f (,'hota Nagjjur, together with the Korku, Korwa, and 
numerous other small but allied tribe-s of that plateau. As 
one gixts east, however, an element appears which is 
aliseiii in the western tiibes hut iiit'sent in an increasing 
degree as the east coast is approached. Noticeable 
rx‘casionally among Mundas, for instance, it is compara- 


tivt'ly fnx]urnt among Maria Gonds in Ikuftar State, among 
Khonds, Parjas, (iadii1>as, and Sawaras, though these trilies 
differ much amotig thi*rnMi*lv(*s. Possibly it is due to some 
element which, for want of a lj<*tter word, wc may laliel 
Indonesian, possibly also to Hornt* infiltration of Mongolian 
blood. An exception to the* general Proto-Australoid 
physical character of the southcTii Indian tribes is to be 
found in the case of the Todas, a hairy race of huffalo- 
ki!f*ptmi more written of than any tribe in India, inhabiting 
the Nilghiri hills, and having apparently some iic*ar 
aflinity with the Indo-European races of much later 
immigration. 

Unlike iht* HoiUlu*i’n trilxs, most of whom spetik a 
corrupt form of 'rariiil, the ei'nirai tribes vary much in 
language, though this diMK not hy any means imply a 
corresponding differenre of race, flow little racial signi- 
ficance is to Ik* iiUaehed to luriguagi* is exemplified in the 
history’ of the NUiall language whieh has clearly a Kolarian 
basis with allinities to the Miinda gttmp of langiiagtts, but 
w’hich has since assimilated itself to the langiingirs of* the 
Dra\'idian group and is now, .as a result of li-i*sh external 
eoiiULc’ls, rapidly assuming an Indo-Aryan complexion. 
(Ieogia|)hieally, loo, these central tribes aiT often mixed, 
and, although on the plateau of Ghota Nagpur and in the 
less acT«*ssihle piirls oi Orissa the trilxs still retain their 
organisation and iiulividuality, the tendency has lieen for 
them to )K*(’otne s<'iitl<*r(*d and in many Irilx's there will Ik* 
found diffeivnt sei'tioiis, one of whieli may retain the old 
tribal customs and nimU* of life, while the others arc in 
varying degree Ixfoining assimilaltrti to the prt*vailiiig 
population of the n(*ighlHiurii(KKi and often i*vol\nng into 
a n.*eogniscd Hindu caste. Thus the Sawara of Orissa 
Ibrrn a st'parate and distinct tribal entity, but the Saurias 
of central India and still nunv the Sawaria of Raj|)iilarm, 
though originally, no doubt, of the same sUx:k have now 
lost thi'ir distinctive language, beroiiie Hiiithjis<*d, and 
sLHsnmed the position of a caste. 

.SPIRIT WORSHIP 

In the highlands of Chota Nagpur and Orim, as in 
the Santal Parganas and in the states and /amindaris of 
the Ckmlral Provinces, lrilx*8 such as the Santals nr the 
Maria (londs have managed to retain their irilml life. In 
Chota Nagjmr the organisation of tribes is generally on a 
lenitorial liasis. I’.aeh village has a headman, who is 
sometinars also the priest, but gi-nerally a secular official, 
and n council of eI(lei*K; a group of villages forms a unit of 
administration, with a gi-oup council comiHmixl of the 
headmen of villages, one of whom, generally the headman 
of a particular vHlagt*, pis'sldi's over the council and is 
assisted hy oflicers i'otT<*KpoiKling to the religious and 
executive offirers found in each village, 'I'hese territorial 
units Mimetimes as.s(*mble at a irihal gathering, such u,s the 
Spring Hunting, each bringing their own banners and 
musicdatis. 

W'heie the irilKiI oiganis<ition hux surs'ivi'd, the triluil 
religion has also gc*nerjilly survived, though coloured in a 
greater or li*sser tlt^giii* very often with sornir reflection ol* 
the surrounding Hinduism. Spirits arc* wonthipix^d, some- 
times identified with the sun or moon, more often perhaps 
with ancestors, together with Icrtility cults of various kinds 
and frequently the ereelioii of megalithie momiinents. In 
the villages the institution of the Bachelors’ House often 
RurvivtTs; there the young unmarried men slircrp and con- 
gregate with a rough organisation of their own graded hy 
age-groups. Dancing forms an important feature in their 
lifir and se<*m,s to lx? associaU'd with fertility ceremonies, 
particularly where the dancing is imitative, as it often is, 
of animals; the Batra tribe, for instance, dance with 
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Steel 

EQUIPMENT 

As the Largest Manufacturers in the East of Steel 
Equipment — namely Office and Household Furniture, 
Shelving, Racks, etc., for offices, factories, ware- 
houses, etc.^we have to our credit several thousands 
of Steel Equipment Installations, supplied to, among 
others : 

The Government of India, Public Works, Indian ttorea 
Deportment, etc. 

Indian Rallwajrs. Mesopotamia Railway, 

Port Trusts In India, Rurma and Ceylon. 

Indian Military Headquarters. 

Public Libraries, High Courts, Commercial Houses, etc. 
We art specialists In Sheet Metal Work In all Its 
branches to any given specifications. 


TRADE AND AGENCY ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 

STEEL PRODUCTS, LTD. 

3. CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, CALCUTTA 

Selling Agents : 

OILLANDERS ARRUTHNOT R CO. 

Bombay t Calcutta t Madras t Lahore t Rangoon t Delhi 
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Many New Industries 


T he Iricndly rrl.ilinnship l)ct\vcen the Law and Bik 
B usinrw in India is illustrated by the carwfr of 
Mr. I"). Khailaii, whose high p>oaition in the Indian 
limlness world can be Inferred from the numlier of dmreior- 
shi{)s he holds. During a distinguished career as a soliritor 
in Clalcutta his many connections with Indian busincHsmen 
rlrew him to the ViroChairmanship of the Bharat, oih! of 
thi' oldest and brsL-known of Indian Insurance Clom|mnics, 
which has forgrd alurad under his rejuvenating touch. 
Since the Chairman of the Bharal is an active promoter of 
new industries, Mr. Khnitan has naturally acquired a 
conneetioii with the various eoriifianic-s associated with 
Seth R. Daltnia who eomhiries an extensive range of 
business interests in many parts of India with an abiding 
concern for the welfare of the ptrople. 

Mr. Khaitan’s own siMrciilc leanings are towards less 
dfrveloped and quite new industries like chemical manu- 
factures and aluminium. Seth Dalmia’s vigorous industrial 
drive is alretidy bearing fruit in India specially in Bihar 
where tlie sugar, cement, ])aper, caustic soda, and other 
associated enterprises have made remarkable headw’ay. 
As Vice-Chairman of the Bharat Insurance Company, his 
main concern has l>ecn the control of sulwidiary companli«. 
But he has latterly taken an active interest in the old- 
established Steel Products Ltd., lamed as specialists in steel 
furniture and equipment. His directorship of the Dehri- 
Rohlas Railway Co., Ltd., arises from his intimate asso- 
ciation with Kohtas Industries Limited located at Dehri- 
fin-.Sone. His public activities are no less variegated. As 
Vice-Chairman of the Indian Sugar Mills Association and 
a memlier of the Committee of the Indian Chamber of 


Commerce, he has often put forth a representative point 
of view at the session of the Federations of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, and conicrcnces initiated by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Rcsciirch. 



Mr. IJ. Khuitiui. 
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Gilgit, an Outpost of India, and 
some of its Possibilities 


by LT.-COL. D. L. R. LORIMER 


I F asked about Gilgit, most would say that it was a 

far away country of whose pt^ople they knew nothing; 
and they could say so without reproach, ^-hey would 
probably not know’ that the Oilgit Political Agtrnry includes 
the very northt^mmost part of India, lying in the north of 
Kashmir whert^ the frontier line bulges out uiwards Ontral 
Asia. IVyond that fnmLirr lie the lands of the Clhinesr 
Empire, and w-ith only a narrow strip of Afghanistan inter- 
vening, those of the U.S.S.R, Within it lie the mighty 
niouiitaiii ranges of the western Karakoram, which here 
changes direction and passes on into the Hindukush. 
Herr, on the “ Roof of the World,” the Pamirs, is llie 
meeting-place of Empires. 

For a short time in the last quarter of the nineleeiitli 
century, Gilgit became a region of interest to the f Govern- 
ment of India, alarmed at that time by the advance of 
Rtissia in Central Asia and the activity of its agents in the 
Pamirs. 

In those days Gilgit, that is the Fort and village of 
Gilgit and the small anra of which it wjw the centre, was 
somewhat precariously occupied by a small and ill-found 
force of Kashmir and the suiTounding districts had 

long iKxn i*ccogTiiscd as nominally Kashmir territory; but 
then: was nothing rflretively to pi i:vrnt Russian pi:nctra- 
tion. ITic attitude of Hunza, the sniall independent fnHi- 
ticr Suite, which had successfully rci>c:lled the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, w’as unsatUfactory. 

Accordingly, in 1888, the Indian Government dcimtcd 
a British officer, Golonel Algenioti Durand, to iiiviniligaU: 
the situation and try to improve relations W’ith T1iin/.a; it 
then (siLablished in Gilgit a Political Agency to provide for 
the control of tlie frontier districts, which hns bt:i:n main- 
tained ever since. 

For a few months in 1891- qa the “Hunza Nagir 
Expedition ” brought a bright spotlight to Ix-ai* on Hunza 
and Gilgit. The Expixlition ended hapjjily, with much 
applause, and gradually the position in this region was 
consolidated and stabiliscxl by Durand and a sniall band of 
British officers. Again, in 1895, the Siege of Chitral in 
the relief of which a force from Gilgit that included volun- 
teers from Hunza, co-operated- brought this corner of 
India into the “news.” Two of the principal British 
actors in them and a distinguished British journalist wen: 
happily inspired to perjjeluatc the memory of thestt i:venis, 
for DurandN “ Tlie Making of a Frontier,” E. F. Knight’s 
“Where Thrw: Empires Meet,” and Scott-Rolierlson's “The 
Story of a Minor Siege,” all deserve to rank as minor 
classics and are still w’orth n:ading on their merits. 

AfUT 189^ darkness statled down over Ciilgit, and it 
has remained in olMCurity twer since. It has l>cen a pt:ace- 
ful country. 'I’he successive Political Agents and the small 
ever-changing. liand of Britisli officers posted there have not 
been called on to perform milita^’ fcuUt, build frontiers, or 
counter serious domestic or foreign intrigue. They huvt* 
l>ccn able to discharge their pc:acc-timc duties in tranquilli ty, 
with, for relaxation, the ilx:x- and markhor-shooting and 
the local brand of polo for which the country is noUxi. 

It seems a pity that, with time and opportunity for 
many things, local British enterprise should have^ been so 
much restricted 10 these stereotyped activitia whi<^ yield 
no cumulative results, Ibr Gilgit, os a country which can 
still be descrilied as “ liltlr-known,” offers a wide range of 
subjects for investigation and rcstrarch. 

There is still a wide field lor exploration, survey, and 
detailed topography. In a “ recent ” mountain country 


in an active slate of disintegration and largt'ly clestiiuie of 
vcgi'tation, its Geology must be an open Ixiok to those who 
can read it. 'J’here is an abundarwe ofglaeif’m of which the 
habits and movements can lx* studied — a sniall iK'giiining 
has actually here been made— and erosion is going on 
everywherr. 

with elevations varying fniin 4 ,<xm) to 2f>,(KX) ft'ct, and 
appreciable differences in humidity, every brtuich ofNatural 
History must have something of interest to offer, for insUinee 
the seasonal inigralion of fauna and tlic distribution of flora. 

After long neglect the little-known eastern i>arts of 
Hunza have in recent years rcceiv<‘d attention from British 
explorers, Morris, SchomlK^n;?, and Shiplon, but so far as I 
know the only attempt to collect oilier than lojxigranhical 
data has l»eeii that made by the Dutch Expixlilion led by 
Dr. and Mrs. Visser to Huie/a in 1925, of which the scientific 
results are in process of publication. 

Then there is the whole sphere of human life. I’hc 
nature of the country has determiiu*d the distribution of the 
population in more: or letw isolated and independent groups 
of communities which have naturally tended to Ixx’ome 
distinct pxiliticid units. 

The country consists of a imi.ss of mountains from 
15,01x1 Ui over 2Ci,o(xi feet high, divided up by one or two 
main river-courses and cut into by a nuinlxT of lesser, 
tributary valleys. 'I'hc mountains are largely uiiinhuliit- 
able, and at l>est proride only summer gra/.iiig-gniunds, 
which may lie occupied temporarily by grazieis and their 
herds. Permanent settlements are alt located in the valleys 
which in many places nairow to mere gorges. Habitable 
sites with the necessary supply of water occur only at 
intervals, often in the form o) natural terraces high alxivc 
the river-lied. 

Thus not only do thi? side-valleys constitute separau* 
population-centres, but the population of the main Gilgit 
Valley also falls into groups, aivided from each olh(‘r by 

C hysical oImsUicIcr or by stretches of infertile land. It may 
c remarked that the country is more o(x:ii at the higher 
levels tow'ards the heads of the ptincipal valleys; there, 
erosion has not gone so deep as in their mid-courstsi. 

In all this region the principal means of sup|X>rting life 
is ugrirullure, to which is added some fruit-growing, but 
tfjc maintenance of a small ((uaniity of live-stock, sheep, 
goats, and a few cows and oxen, is necessary in order to 
provide wool for clothing, goat's hair for ropes and rugs, 
and manure for the: fields. 

All cultivation depends on water supply, as nothing 
can be giown without irrigation and the acc-essible water 
supply commonly falls short of the pfHentially arable land, 
though that itself is very limited. What land theie is, is all 
on terraces at levels far above: the main river, so that water 
Ibr irrigation has to be sought elsewhere in lateral glacicr- 
torrents, whence it has to lx* bniught often Ibr long distances 
and across very difficult counUy. 

As the area of cultivable land is fx) limited, n system of 
double-cropping has to Ix^ practised, and this pi'esimts 
dillkulties because of the shortness of the season within 
which things will grow and ripen. In central Hunzji, Hir 
instance, of which I am speaking, at a working elevation of 
7,000 to 8,000 f«:l, the earliest of the first crrips rip«:n alxiui 
the end of June or lieginning of July, and the laUxit of the 
second crops have to l^e harvested before theendof C )cUjlK:r. 

There are six main crops: barley, wheat, two kinds of 
millet, and two kinds of buckwhc'at. Potat(H:s wen: intro- 
duced only after the coming of the British to Gilgit some 
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fifty yean a^. They are grown in Htnall quantities but 
are regarded as a necessary and important food-supply. 

Various types of soil arc recognised, but they are all 
poor, little morc^ than rock-dmt, and all the majr»r crops 
require manure in order to succeed. The supply ol’ man- 
ure, however, is limited. It depends on the number of 
animals that can be fed, and that brings things liack again 
to the deficiency <»f the water supply. 

In general, fodder crops cannot lx? grown, but the 
animals get all the bye-pruducU of the irriguied lands. In 
the hot weather the majority «>f the animals ai-e taken up 
to the summer-grazing gn>unds. 

All animal dung deposited in the caltte-houses and 
pens, with any vegetable refuse availnblc and some silt fnim 
the irrigation-chantieJs added, is utiliwd on the fields. 


FRUIT UROWINO 

A numlter ofkinds of fruit are gnmri in Hunza ; appitrs, 
p>ean, cherries, grapes, mulbcrri(?s, and apricots, but of thirse 
apricots are much the most imj^ortant. A Imd apricot 
year is a calamity, Normally, however, small quantities of 
dried apricots arc prtwurable by purchase. 

^ Of products other than food, wool is (he tnewt important 
as it supplies the material of the national garment, the 
shuqa., or homespun cloak. ’I'liere is no real 

surplus of wcK)l, but inferior wool is parted with on occasion. 

There are no mineral products in Hunza of potential 
value as articles of export. 

I’here ai'e certain articles, as we have already si*eii, 
which Hunza nowadays irgiilarly procures from abroad. 
Ck)lloii materials and thr<*ad, rubles and unworked iron, 
may lx? regarded as necessaries. Other artich-s whicli me 
procured when possible are wheat and certain maiiu- 


abroad in Uilgil, Jytshintr, KashgJir, etc., and wlio bring 
Iwck or send u> tlieir homes a part of theii* earnings. They 
may also bring Imck with thrni Ibrcign go<xls for use or 
exchange. 

This vet*)' incoiiipiete outline of the eeonoinir system 
in Hunza will seive to give a hint of what awaits the 
investigator in one very obvious line of rt'sean'h, iu which 
many sulx>rdinate subjects of iiiin-esl could also lx* IbJ- 
lowed up. 

SCiOPE FOR RESKAkClH 

There are many (nlier inaior fields, Tahnnlogy for 
instance, and Pn*-hislory, here coming down to a very 
recent dale, and la'geiid and 'rradiiion leading on to 
HisU>i'y, li)r which Biddulph and Ia*itiirr have provided (he 
pn*liiriinary material. 'I’here is also the (luexiuin of Ad- 
iniiiislratiuii under dilferent 8>'steiiis of ctmlrol, and of 
Uustoinary Law as it exists, and its irHxliliraiioti by foreign 
influeiirt'K. 'I’herc is the subjirl of pre-lslamic Ix'liels and 
festivals and cerciiionii's n-c<nxle<l by Biddulph and l,<*ilner, 
which havesitiee bcvii tlyiiig tint, iml <»f which some survive. 

FinalJy, lor ail these lines of inquiry, if they are l(» lx* 
elTtrtively pursued, there is one indispensable pifliminary 
i-efjuisite, and that is a knowUtIge of the l(K*al Iaiigiiag<*s; 
Sliina, Burushaski, Khowar, and in a leswr degree, Wakhi. 
Aiid whoever sets out to iK'ipiiiv this instrument iif n*search 
will presently find himself exploring a r<iuntry full of 
interests and problem.s «»f its own. Here, tlicy must lx* 
taken on Iru.sl and inc*j«*ly addt*d to the list r>r ;j( Iraetious 
which tiilgil has to (dfer to anyone in search oi’ a hobby 
that has not Ixfii unduly romplicaled or staled by the 
ellbriK of loo many ))redec.efwors. 


factui'ed metal goods such a« digging-furks, iroti buckets, 
and aluminium basins. To these may lx* ad<h*d floss silk 
for embroidery, fixlder, kernels, onions, ibex-skin liir lx>ots, 
and so on. Salt W'ould lx? imported ii’ it did nt)t cost t<K) 
much; as things are, it is reckoned with lea and sugar as a 
luxury. A solution of certain hx-al saline earths supplies 
its place. 7’hc que^stion arises how, under pi-esrot ctjndi- 
tions, are thm* things to be bought and |)aid tcjr ? 


BARTER TRADINU 

Hunza's chief need is grain and that is obtained from 
Nagir largely by barter in exchange? I'or wool and to a 
lesser extent cattle and potatoes, Nagir is relatively w'cll- 
off for grain; it has a l>etter water supply than Hunza, but 
it is short of wool, and the wool whic h it does produce is 
said to be of inlerior quality. It is also able to alm>rb 
cattle. Money Ix^ing a generally valid medium of crxchunge, 
the Nagiris like others arc also glad to nwedve cash in 
payment for produce. 

It is therefore apparent that in Hunza at the present 
day money currency is ntjuired in ortler tcj procure nectrs- 
saries from Gilgit and to some extent from Nagir, but Hunza 
has no export trade by which to acquin? rash. How in fact 
is cash obtained ? 'Ilie answer is that a certain amount of 
money comes into the country in the Ibnn of payment fiir 
services to the State. 'I’here is the jjay of the posUd runners, 
of the staff of the Dispensary ut Aliabad, and of l(x:al 
“ levies,” two or three men in each of the principml villages 
who can be used as messengers, ctr., on Stale busint^ts. 
There is also the jiay of the Mir’s small " Bexlyguurd.” 
The Mir (the hereditary ruler) himself receives a salary, 
and also a grant for the maintenance <»1‘ the Government 
road. Whether the last iw'o items pass into local circulation 
in the form of cash, 1 do not know*. 

In any case the principal source of money supply is 
prol»abJy tne earnings ol'thc considerable number of Hunza 
men who leave the country temporarily and take service 
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“TiSCOR** h the new welghC'«aviiig, corro^ion^ibting, h^b'tcniUe steel destined to 
revolutionise e&t(incering construction in India. “TISCOK” is an open'cnth Aimacc 
product which po n es lei superior properties due to the presence of certain alloying elements 
In relsdveiv low percentages. “TISCOR’* deserves the Immediate attention of every designer, 
as It U dlsdncdy superior to many other alloy structural steels. 


The foUounng are tome of the outMtunding features of ** TISCOR ** steel ; 


I lt possesses high tensile properties In combination with 
toughness and ductUlty ; Ifs yield point, endurance strength 
ana impact strength are superior to ordinary mild plain> 
carbon stceh 

2 It makes possible the building of lighter stnicrvrcs, and where 
reduction of dead weight is a consideration, '* TISCOR** 
steel, on account of Its superior physical properties, is of 
IminenBc value. 

Fabrication costs are not increased, as lesser weight of 
material required will ofict the higher cost of steel. 
Reduction of repairs and replacements arc obtained if the 
same sections are employed as in plain'carbon steel. 


Strength, safety and service life are not Impaired by lighter 
construction. 

6 It possesses Increased resistance to ordinary atmospheric 
Goiroflont and ii alio much less affected by corrosion from 
fresh or salt water, being superior in these respects to 
«irJlaary p]aitt>carbott or cop peo be a ring steel. 

7 It has high resistance to ordinary abrasion and to denting and 
puncturiAg by Impect. 

8 It Is easily weldable by mactiesUy all tbe known proceascs 
now commonly emploi^. 


The uses to which “TISCOR** steel can be applied ate too numerous to mendon; an Interesdng and comprehensive bre^ure Is available to 
Engineers, Architects and to Ocsigners of Mechanical Transportation, who will be able to obtain copies from the office of the Sales Manage, 

100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


THE LARGEST IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING UNIT IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




"ConnM** n/ /*c H‘orU." 

JAIN SHKIM’S. 

h' it tuUlH- \n> i .lKr4M 1. 


.Set in vvutif'ii (‘fieloKiinie, iiinkc the northern and soiillieni Hinninit.s ol Stitniii- 
juya, the Holy Montilain ul I’alilnnn in Kathiitwar, u eity of the Kn<()t. 




• V.uuutrin of Ikr WnfU" I H-ftrulvtv 


rur. JAMA VIA.SJ111. 

One nE' till* IfiM'lintl iii(j!H|um of llit Mast, it .slaiiU^ in lEu* miin* ctl' Ahnindabnd. The l^lutk 
niurlilr xluli bef(*re ihi* iiinin eniranre is an inverted Juiii idol on wliieh the I'nithl'ul tnunple. 
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The Empire’s Largest Steelworks 


I N tpr T Sir R. P. Athlon, Uio then I’rcsideiU of the Indian 
Mlninf^ and (i<‘ol(»^i(’iil Insiituie, si^enking at the I'ata 
Steelworks at Jaiiisliedpur, olwerved: “ In a few months 
it is cxpcctc'd that a fire will l>c lighted which will not lx* 
extinguished till tlie (toriiniahasani Hill hiut hern nielud 
into railway materials, beams, and sheets which will Ik* ho 
mix'll material to o{K*n iij) this eoiinlry." 

The following years have bei'ti a sunieient enin- 
mentary on the truth of that foirrasl. Within a rouule of 
decades from the time when Sir K. P. Ashton made his 
prophecy the Ooinpiiny had juitisfied almost the countr>'’s 
entire requirement of rails. The year tq.'^q show's the 
fxjsition still unrivalled. 

Mr. J. N. 7 'ata, the Ibundcr, Siiid: “ I am not a philan- 
thropist, lint oiir enterpris(*s are founded on a sound Inuis." 
And if 'fata to-day stands as a name to eoiijure with in 
industrial eireles, the leiLson is not that its pioneers had the 
Midas touch, nor yet that they have inherited Solomon's 
Judgment. Rather is the rea.son, as J. N. Tata jxilnted out, 
that they have shown themselves possesjied of the triple 
qualities of imagination, initiative, and integrity which 
alone oiler the plank for a “ stmnd basis." And primarily 
its strength is based upon steel. 

I’hc production of steel on a commercial scale began 
at Jamshedpur in Uihar in iqi.'p This town, carved out 
of the primiwal wilderness of Sakchi, an adjaeenl village 
giving shelter to more tigers than men, now has a 
jjopulation of over hhi,(«io, mostly employees of the steel- 
works. India's '* town of sl<*el " al Jarnshetlpiir makes the 
nearest apfiroaeh, in the wliole oi' the P.ast, to a modern 
Ameiican iaeiory town. To think that this beautiful town 
with uiisui7ias.se(l exeelleiiee in evriy aspect of eivie siri viee, 
and the eolos.sal steelworks covering several iiiiles, were 
only a pari ol the s|M‘eulaiive imagination ol' one man! 
'J ala's actually s|X'nd over Rs.24 lakhs (one lakh — ^'7,. 5001 
aimualK towards civic welfaiv, the most attractive and 
commendable part of which is the Hfispital and the Clhild 
and Maternity Welfare C Centre. 'J'he Ix'autiful hospital 
building ill a surrounding of green foliage, where free treat- 
ment is given by a highly qualified medical staff including 
twenty-five eflicienl physicians, stands in relief against the 
smoky chimneys. 'I nc employee and their I'ainilies receive 
free sorvlec, while others pay a trilling charge only if they 
heccime ind^ior patients. More than a<K> eases are Lr<‘ale<i 
evety day. and il imparts credit to the Company that the 
prejudice against hospitals, sti (oniriioii urnotigsl Iiidiuii 
villagers, has Ih-cii sueressfully cornlialed and litjuidaled. 

WLI.FARE WORK 

riie “ Safety Service *' of the Ckimpany did not halt 
with the installation of a first-cla.ss up-to-date X-ray etjuip- 
inent but a general “ Safety Ckimmiuee ” opHTaies vigcir- 
ously to educate the workers in “ salety first " principh*s. 
Piominent “ .safety " [xisters parade Ix'lbre the lyes in 
every corner of the plant, wliile there arc a nuinlx’r of first- 
aid stations to deal with accidents as also to impart first-aid 
education through regular classes. 'Jo offer relief to the 
iriotiotony of work, there are rcst-houw.s, refreshment nxims, 
and dispensaries insidi' the plant, and lee and drinks are 
supplied free to llie workeix ihroughoul the day and night. 
Maternity benefil scheine.s, C(W)|k*i alive credit siKtielies and 
store.s, provident fund, and a generous lionus scheme and 
production Ikmium's all contribute to make the employees 
of India's sieel town the most conti'iilrd in the country. 
'Mie prolil-sliariiig scheme whereby ernployei's nreeive a 
iKinus on earnings above a cr'ttain figure is without pre- 
eedeni in India and fiossibiy also abro;id. It is doubtful 
whether any other intliisirial concern in any other country 
can iKia.si of a profit-sharing scheme under which cm- 
ployii-s may n*<'eive a Uinus equal to ihiee months' wages 
which is actually what the 'J ala Iron and Steel Cloinpany 
(li-siributed to its erniiloyees during the last financial year. 


The w'clfare w'ork of the Company extends outside the 
plant also. Night schools, frix cinema shows, sports and 
games, exhibitions, etc., are provided by the Company for 
the happin(%s of their employees. 

And the result ? High urod action figures and high 
quality of finished products. 'I'ata’s have realised that even 
in this highly mechanical age when the machine is menac- 
ingly encroaching upon the functions of man, the human 
element can never be w'holly ignored without damaging 
consixjuences. A sick man or a cliseonlimlcrd man, like n 
(laTnugtxl machine, works {lerfuiictorily and with indifferent 
i-esiillH which ultimately reduce to heavy financial losses. 
'I’o maintain and sometimes exceed a prridurtion of 80,000 
tons of steel a month calls for the very highest elliclency in 
every department, and the 'i'ata's anxiety and close 
vigilance guarantee this efficiency. 

All of which brings us back to the subject of steel. 
'I’echniral progress is so rapid that lakhs of rupees have 
Ix'eii expended on the installation of new giant plants in 
the Jamshedpur works. Tata’s havir built an imposing 
new metalluigical depiirlment, the gittnt frxpansion of this 
itn|x)rLanl branch orneiivily having outgrown the crariipixl 
aeeornriuKlalion of the old lal oratories. Other new pni- 
jerlK include a sulphuric acid plant, a gas-clentiitig plant, 
il plate normnlising plant, mill extensiom, and developments 
to exjxxlite handling. A new blast furnace is under con- 
struction, whilst the cver-inci-easing demands made upon 
production and output have rendered necessary the in- 
stallation of a new generating and power plant to cost 
somewhere alxiut fifty-five lakhs. 

A (JARDEN Cl I’Y WI'J'HOU'J’ l AXES 

Jamshedpur is the only town in India where the citi- 
zens do not have to pay any tax. 'I'he town is laid out 
on the Hixrs of a gaitlen city, and the Coinpjniy offer 
an iniriviillef] niunieipal sc'i'vier for ihi* complete popu- 
liition of 1(H), (KK) souls. Every kind of eonsiruelion is 
super\'ise<l liy the Cloinixiiiy to ensure good design and the 
use of g(KKl inateriids. The i-esult has Inx-ri officially 
endorsed l>y the Royal ( 'lommissioti on l>alM)ur whose rejxirl 
.suited, inter alia : " We consider tliiil ample .seo(K' exists for 
a wider use by employers of these methods.'’ 'I’he Com- 
pany has put up something like 7 ,(hk) houses at a cost of 
over aoo lakhs, and there is a net return of only four per eernt. 
on rapital cost. A highly industrialised town like Jamshcxl- 
pur provided intriguing proldems of drainage and satiiui- 
lion. The .system of sewage disposal is most up-to-date, and 
is expected to Ixr further improved at a cost of thirteen lakhs. 
A large moliiie staff under the supi*rvision of a fully quali- 
fied Health Ollieer looks after the sanitation of the town. 
The Conqiaiiy's 'Town AdmiiiisiraLioii Di'partment alxK>lvcs 
the ifsponsibililies of a city Cor^xira lion and investigation 
reveals that those I'esponsi Inlilies are dis<.:harg(d with a 
celerity and efficiency that would pul to shame the rtreords 
of any inunici{)ul Ck)r{x>raUon. In truth, an ideal town! 

The Ckmqxuiy's manixa' of dealing with cases of in- 
juretl employees is worthy of atumlion. Clompensation is 
awarded on a more genemus scale than that laid down by 
the Workmen’s Compiensation Act. ()|xTaiiv(^H injured on 
the Tala plant rixeivc full pay from the date of injury until 
llu7 return to work. I’o cite an illustralioii, the Com- 
pany paid in fiiet Rs.aa,47;^/- when the Act reciuii-ed only 
Rs.4,72(). 

'J'he 'I’ata WorJts al JairiKhedpur is larger than any 
plant of its kind in the British l'’.nipire and ranks with Ute 
first twelve in the world, (miploying nearly 5 o,(KK) men 
and having a yearly output of i,o<xj,(xx> tons of steel. 
Finally, on the philantlimpie side, here is a case of a 
eai>iUilistic concern which has e^irned a colossal fortune 
and ulilis(‘d the bulk of it for public work, and the arx;umu' 
laUxl wealth has gone iiack to tlur public in the shape ul' 
large trusts for welfare scJiemes. 
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The Burma- 
China Road 


by F. B. LEACH, I.C.S. 

(retd.) 

Formerly Chi^ SerreUtty, Burma 
(ioifemment 



MckoDK River. 


A BOU’l’ 650 years ago Marco Polo wrote in his Travels 
AA of the Great Descent which leads into the Kingdom ol' 
^Mieu. The road which he descrilxid remained until 
a few years ago in almost exactly the same state, the only 
communication of any imfx>rtancc between Burma atid 
Cjhina — a packroad along which caravans of sturdy little 
Clnncsc mules with their curious wikkIcii sadtlhst l)iilanr.ed 
without girths on their bsicks trainix'd rvrry year in the 
open season the 1,900 iiiilcTs from ihcr Yangl/e to the 
Irrawaddy. 

ROADS AND MOTOR rKANSl*ORl‘ 
YuTmaii, the province of China which borders on 
Burma, was a country almost entirely without wht‘t^k^d 
vehicles until the invention of the motor-<air, and it wjis 
only a few yeai-s ago that the construction of roads as dis- 
tinct from iiiulc-lracks was commenced. Yunnaiifn, now 
known as Kunming, the ciipital of the province, was 
rcachtHi by a railway from Haiphong in l''nmch Itido-Ghina 
in the early years of the century, and this naturally 
atlrarled trade down to the cast coast, and disapfKjinted 
the ho[j<fl{ of those w'ho f<>r a gtm<TaLi<in and more had Jx?cn 
advcK'adng the possibility of Rangtion becoming a port for 
W'<*stern China, but the w'twiern j>aj*t of the province! is 
nearer to rail-head or to river jM>rls in Burma than to 
Yimnanlu, and when there was no sign of the railway lx!ing 
exienderd farther west, and w'heii motor transport devo 
]opL*d, the idea of communicuilion into Burma and thciice 
to Rangoon revived, and it has finally been carried out by 
prcKsiir*! of circumstances sinre the Japanese invasi<»ii of 
the last two years. 

CHINA'S HEROIC EFFORTS 
Before the war starttrd a molorablc road had already 
been made westwards from Kunming to Hsiakwan, a 
distance of 250 miles, on the w'ay to BuriTia, and in the 
last cightet‘11 months this road has been continued by the 
Clhincsc with the most heroic efToi ts to the Bunnirse frontier, 
where it coniieeis w’ith the existing Burma n«id li om Bhamo 
on the Irrawaddy to Lashio, tht! terminus of the Northern 
Shan States railway. The old route Ijad for eenturies run 
through Tengyuch down to Bhamo, but the new' road turns 
south before reaching Tctjgyueh and makts for Lashio. 

DIFFICULT COUNTRY 
Whatcvi!!" itiutc w'as st!li!rted across Yunnan from the 
Yangtze Vall<!y to the Irrawaddy Valley it had to cr«)s.s 
some of the most difficult country in the w'orld. 'J‘wo of 
the largest rivers in Asia, Uie Mekong and the Salwwn, 
run through the country in deep valleys, separaUrd by 
tremendous mountain ranges, wnich make tnc route a 
gigantic switchbarJt from end to end. Kunming itself lies 
ovtrr (>,000 feet uIkjvc sca-level, and the highest pi>int of the 
road about half-way between this and the Mekong is 


Kuacl to border iihuwinx prcponiiiuiu 
for improvement. 


nearly 9 ,(k>o feet. From there the road descends to 4,79f, 
feel at the Yangpi bridge, rises again to 7,5tx> feet, then 
falls sheer down to 4 ,(Kki feet in t) miles to llitr Mekong. 
Btrtvveen the Mekong and the .Salween it rises again to 
nearly 7 ,(kk> feet, falls to less than feci at the Salween 

crossing, and rises again to 7,fi<x) I'eet on the western water- 
shed of the Salween. 'I'his brief desrriplion, which omits 
minor valleys and waler-slnuls iH'lween llu' main rivers, 
give* some idea of the iialiiiv of the country and of the 
imiiiense difficulty of load construelion, and when it is 
added that the roitd from Hsiakwan to the Burmese frontier, 
a distance of ;f<jo miles, h;w been rotwtrurted not only in an 
incredibly short lime, but almost entirely without Tiiodern 
mechanical appiiunces, the magnitude of the task can Ik* to 
some extent appiiriated. That it is a motor-road of the 
standard to which we are accustomed in I'atrope is hardly 
to be exp<!Cted, but in DeccinlxT ip^ll the Arneriran 
AmIxiMHfuior to Ghinn mniorrxl the wiiole distaiiee li-oiii 
Chungking on the Yatigt/.c to Rangoon, a total distance of 
2,o(K> miles in thirteen days, at an average of 171 miles a 
day, which is sufficient pnxif that the road is inotorable, 
at any rate in di7 weather. As most of it is at jin-srni 
unmelalled it d*x*s not yet claim to lx* nu all-the-year- 
round road for heavy vehicles, but the progre.ss already 
made is proluibly unrivalh*d in any part of the world. 
During the pn-seiit year several I’.urofM'jins have made the 
Journey from Rangoon to Kunming, and ihi'y all agrif 
that the road is |x!rli*et]y fit for traflic in the tlry \vealh(*i', 
though it is not likely that it will lx* open in the lainy 
season until a good deal more has been doiur in the way of 
surfaeing. Even then the djiiigt*r of landslides will lx* 
ever present, as so much of the mati is cut out ol' precipitous 
mountain-sidr*. 

I'RAVELLERS’ REQUISITES 

The jtmriiey is not one to lx* uiuhTlaken lightly, its liir 
one thing petrol is only obluinable at a very lew widely 
disUml places, and it is nect^ssiiry to carry more than can 
lx* coTitaiiied in the tank of the ordinary car. Arcommo- 
dalion and fiNxi of the kind to which Euni|H!aiis are arcus- 
LoitK'd is abwi rare, and it i.s neci'Wiaiy to carry Ix^tldiiig and 
a certain amount ofsupplit*, liul all these diawlxicks are 
lieing remedied by degrees. One European traveller 
recently rcarh(!d Kunming from the Burma frontier in 
three and a halfdays, doing the 6<iu miles in thirty-two and 
a half hours running time with no more mishap than one 
bum lulx! and half an hour's delay from an ovi'rheated 
engine. 

Between Kunming and the Yangiy.c the c<inntry Is no 
less difficult than on the Burma sidt. In a direct line 
north from Kunming it is lt*ss than inn mih* to the 
Yangtze at a point at the south end of its great Ix'nd, but 
the intervening country is quite unsuitable for a road, and 
the Yangtze as high up us this is not navigable, mi the road 
has to go a much longer distance. ‘Fhr highest point on 
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llic Yangtze which could Ih^ considered a* the road- 
lerrninus is at Suil'u in Szechwan IVoviuee where the Min 
River joins il. 'I'his is alioul 400 niihrs, and the levels vary 
Iroin Jilx>ul leti lo Ikx) I'eel nt Suilu. An even longer 

roule has, how«*ver, been s<*Iei led, ruiitiing in an easterly 
dinrtion io Kweiyaiig, the rupitul of Kwcichau Province, 
and thence norlhwanls lo mi^et the Yangtze at Chungking, 
the jjiesent pitjvisitmal capital of C'hina, The distance 
from CJhungking to Kunming by this route is about 7 <m) 
miles, making the whole road from the Yangtze lo the 
railway at Lashio over 1,400 milt's. Fmin Lushio to 
Rangt/on l)y rail is alK>ul 550 miles, very much the same 
distance as the French railway from Haiphong to Kunming. 
It is cleat , ihertTore, that the easiest route lor trade for the 
eastern half of Yunnan is down the French railway to 
Haiphong, and it is only from hk» or aix) miles wc*st of 
Kunming that there is much temptation to start westwards 
into Burma to find an outlet tt) tfitr sea. 

It is far I'rom certain, therelbre, whether any modern 
communications, cither road or rail, lK*tween China and 
Burma will l>e a commercial sueet'ss, but at the moment 
the Chinese are cnthusiaslie over the scheme, and it is wiid 
that the construction of a railway westwards from Kunming 
has already IxTii started. What line it is pro|Mised to take 
is not clear, but it \eill pn*siiinal>ly aim at the Kurina fron- 
tier near the Kuiilong fiTry over the Salween, about Bo 
inihrs east of Lashio. This has long l>een regarded as the 


only possible route fur a railw'ay, and when the Burma 
railway's I}raiich to Lashio was built il was proposed to 
continue it as far as K unlong, and il was Lord Ciirzon 
when Viceroy of India who vetoed the sciteme. 'j’his rail- 
way w'ould take a completely difleretit route to the new 
road, and would approach Hsiakwan from the soulli-east 
instead of from the west, and only the eastern section from 
Hsiakwan to Kunming w'ould take much the same 
alignment as the road. 

'I’he overhiTid trade between China and Burma has 
never l>cen very large:, as the classes of goexls which il 
pays to carry on mules over i ,noo miles or so of puck-roads 
arc very limited, and the main export from China has 
always l)een silk from the province of Szechwan. I f the 
roiid and railway are to run eastwards from Kunming 
through Kwcichau Province instead of to Suifu they will 
hardly touch Szechwan, and will be of little assistance to 
this trade, and what other trade they arc likely to attract is 
at present uncertain. At the moment the road is l>eing 
ust:d for the carriage of munitions to Chungking, but this 
is pn'sumably only a temporary trade, and something more 
IKTi iriunent w'ill be required to pay the cost of upkeep and 
llie freight eliarges on this length of road or railway 
ihi-dtigh Mime of the most difficult country in the world. 

1 1 is a most interesting experiment, perhupw the 
biggest thing of its kind since the Atlantic and Pacific were 
liiiked by the iruns-contincmUil railways of North America. 



Nfiirin^ ihr MiTnniit, 
ihf nuid ami \\ork 

in prngri-vi. 


Salt GabcOlr inMallalion ; 

YpingliaitK- 
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A Motor Tour in the Shan States 

by MAURICE COLLIS 


D uring my recom lour of thp Shan States 1 ^va« 
much struck by the alwocf: of tourists. 'I'hc nmds 
were fair, the scenery was novel and very lovely, the 
{K'ople charmiii);;, and the acctMiinicKlatioii suflieienl, yet 
in the two months 1 was then' 1 ditl not meet a siiiffle 
I>crson travelling for rileasure. 

In this article 1 liope tf> show how l(•asiblr it is for a 
£urotx‘an to explore this little-known conn try. 

'rite ordinary reader will want to lx* told fintt where 
the Shan States are on lh<* map. He knows that Rurma 
lies ix*lwt^ India and Ghina, and when 1 say that the 
Shan Stales are Burma's eastern jilatrau he will be abl<‘ to 
fix their position in his mind’s ey<-. 'I’hey bcffin when- the 
ffrtral central plain of Rurma proper is Ixfundt'd on llie east 
by a lonR line of inouiitains, and stieich, on the norili-easi, 
l<» the Chinese front ict, and south-eastwards to the borders 
of Siam and Indo-Clhina. 

UNSI*OILT COUNTRY' 

I’here is a second pirliniiiiary question which also 
requires an uiiKWcr. Who exactly arc the Shans ? 

The Shan jx'oplc are a division (if the Mongolian race 
which includcK the Chinese, the Japanese, the Javanese, 
and the Siame.se. ’They arc closely eonni-ried with the 
Sia nurse, who, in fact, air Shans, for in the ihirieentli ceiuut y 
the Shans, whose original habitat was in llu* Clliinesc 
pr(»vincc of Yunnan, moved s^mth under pn'ssijie by the 
Mongols, w>mc of them wresting Siam fwin the C«un)K>- 
dians, the great builclirni of Angkor, and some of them 
iiiiriaining in what is now the Shnn Stales. Tlurse arc 
called “ Slates ” liccause the Shans were led by individual 
chielYains, w'ho did not cornl>ine under one king but each 
estahlislufl a separate dominion. 'I’he chieftains weir later 
conquered liy the Burmese and swore all(*ginnce to tlie 
Burmese Crown, When, in i8Bf|, we raptured Mandalay 
and drove the Buvinexe. king into exile, the Shan chiefs 
transferred their allegiance to the British (irown. The 
original form of the Stat<*s has Ixrn maintained, and lo^ay 
the Shan country eonsi.sLs of a doTicn lai^ge staU*s and a 
numlx'r of small oiitrs, eacli governed by its hereditary chu*f 
who acknowledges the King of England to l>e his overlord, 
l-hcsc chiefs are rallc-d Sawbwas, a title which literally 
translated means Heavenly Ixird. Since 1885, though iImt 
S awbwas them»elv«*s have brxn educated into an under- 
standing of the ituKlern world, their States have ivinaltuKl 
generally old fashiomrd. Roads, schools, and hospitals 
have only very recently Imtij bnill, so that the traveller finds 
an unspoilt country, just sufliciently advanei'cl to enable 
him lo iravem’ it without dififieulty, but in many res|x*< Ls 
much as it was seven hundred years ago, when the Shans 
first eriterc‘d it. 

A tour of th<* Shan States can lx? combined very con- 
veniently with a tour of Burma. Many western iravellei-s 
have 1MXM1 Burma, but very few of them have gone into the 
Shan States. I’o do so a car is nccesstiry, and the l>est 
typi! of car is a Ford V8 with a van Ixidy. 'I'his can he 
hirerl in Rangrxin, complete with a driver who knows the 
country. A etxik will be n-quired, who, together with 
your stores, ymir Ixtlding, a e.atnpj betl. eiillery, spoons and 
forks and sonu* cnx'kny, can (‘asily lx* accominodalecl in 
such a car. 

You leave Karigt«)n by the Mandalay trunk road, an 
excellent road which iakt!s you northwai^s over the rich 
plain at any pace you like lo drive. After 2/)0 miles you 
arrive at Fyiiimaiia, and can stay the night in the railway 
rest-rooms and dine tolerably at the railway restaurant. 
Making an early start next morning you continue on the 
trunk road a.s far as Thazi, a two-hour drive, where you 



turn right and l)(*gin climbing the long hill oil ti> the Slum 
j>ia1e;iu, reaching Knlaw in the e.nly altrnHxm. Kiilaw 
IS :i hill station used largely by the English r<‘sid«“iils ol' 
Bnrina, It is 4,1x10 liH'l above sea-h‘vel, a garden (own in a 
pint* wood. 'J'hcir is a gfX)d bold, the only hotel tin the 
plateau, and it is a convt'iiicnl riMilrf from which excursions 
can ix' iiiiidc into the Shan .Slate's in the vicinity. 

HOME C)E (HKAFI E-NECIKEI) WO.MEN 

One <»f these is a visit to Windya. I’intlya is tlie 
capital tifa small Stale, and as you enter the ttm n you sec 
the palace standing ovci- ihi* lakt'. Its dc.sign is similar lo 
that of all the Shan palaces, a pillared tlirt>iu* rtxnii, .sur- 
moiiiilcd by a fiyathut or spirt* ol nxiis piled on lop of onc 
aiiolher to a finial, with sinalh'r r(H>iiis Ix'hind or in wings, 
a design copied by the Shans from the palace at Mandalay 
wheiv their overlord used lo live. The chief altiaeiion of 
Hinclya, however, is liie cave whicdi contains a great 
tjuanlity of Buddhist statuary, soiiieol'ii ofeon.sidei abh* age*. 

A visit lo Bitidya is an afleriHxin’s excursion, an easy 
drive of an hour or so. In the opposite diirelion, south- 
wards, is another drive of greater length. Thi.s is to 
Piikoti, where the giialle-iieeketi women live. Ihese 
women an- not .Shans but Padauiigs, one of (he dozen tjr 
■SO distinct Mongolian trilx's who livt* groii|K‘d among the 
Shans, gtnierally tin the mountains that rise from tin* 
plateau. These triU'X sjwak Heparate languages and have 
their own customs, which in the ease of the Padtnings 
include the eeeenlvie one of elongating the necks of ibeir 
women by ('iiclosing them in a gorget of bi'iLss rings which 
tm* gradually inensLsed in miiniHT till the iieek i.s a ItKit 
Jong, It is imporiaiil understand that the Padaungs 
and other hilltop petiple an* iriiieh behind the .Shans in 
civilisation. 'The Shans are Buddhisi.s, mild, well-man- 
nered fariiien*, while the tribes settled on their hills 
worship spirits, and though now quite tame have not 
progressed far beyond the head-hunting stage. At Piik«)n 
one can stioll alxnii the village and o})serve the Padaiings 
at close quartem. 'I’he women, in spite of their neck gc*ar, 
are jolly creatures, h is a uiiicpie sight to see them going 
alxxjt their domestic il util's with filly pound.s weight of 
metal In'twcen their eollai -boni*s and their chins. 
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These two excursions give the visitor nn impression of 
the border StaUa, and his next step should l>e to leave 
Kalaw and drive eastwards the ftirty miles to Taung-gyi, 
the oflirial capital of the Federation, for recently the Stales 
have liren federated into a union, with a Clouucil c‘ni- 
to make laws for the whole. This Council is 
pnvichd over by a representative of the British Cniwn, who 
iivi:s in Taung-gyi, 

A Government r<*»l house i.s available I hen' for visitors, 
but bedding and food are not supplied. Most of the 
Saw'bwns maintain a Haw or palace in the tmvn, which 
they occupy during sittings of the Council or when they 
come on private visits, but (he visitor who is .mxious to 
see the Shans at home will not want to stay long. Before 
lie rontinues down th<? main road, however, he should see 
the InW lake, which is situated closi- by in the State of 
Yawnghwd. I'his lake is one of the lioauty spots of the 
country and is noted lor the hshing villages which stand in 
it on piles and for the mann<T in which the women row 
boats with their legs. 

PLhASURE WITH SECURITY 
After leaving Taung-gyi the travelliT Ixromes more 
dt^ndeiit upon what ho carries with him in his car. He 
will Ixr able to buy vegetables, chickens, eggs, and rice in 
(he iut/aars, but very little clw\ Ni-cdless to say, if he 
has, or can get, introductions to th<* English officials who 
serve in the Stales as advisers to the Sawbwas, he will be 
able to see inoiv than if he travels unannounr<*<|, but such 
introductions are not e.wrnlial. 'I’herr is no danger of 
robl)ery or violence, for tin* Shans are most law-al)iding 
and he can wander where he likes in ptTlcfrl .•«*rurity. He 
will be able to communicate with the people through his 
drivel' and cook, who Khoiild rilln*r be Burmew* or alile to 
M)eak that languages for it is cum-ni tlmmghout tin- 
Shan towns. 

From 'I'aung-gyi the road passt** through country with 
wide vie^Mi over rolling griuw downs to mountains 8 ,(km) fii*i 
high. l.toilcm is reached after forty-live miles, and then* the 
travelliT is advistxl to fork left and take the north road to 
Hsipaw. 'I'he total journey is a 15 miles. On the way, at 
Nairihin, there are large plantations of linig ti-ees, which 
give the oil which is now in such demand for j>ain(. 
Hsipaw is the capital of the most up to date of the northern 
States. The Sawbwa has two palaces, tnie of them a lioiiw* 
in the English country style and the other the liesl example 
in the States oi'thv traditional fKiJarc. I ts H.dJ of'Aiidicnre 
and Throne Rwim, gorgetius in lacquer-red and gill, 
bring to mind Uie scmi-rirgal jjositioii of the Sawbwas 
undc'r the Bunnese rt^gime. The travelhn* who calls on the 
British AssistimL Superintendent (who lives now at 
Kyaukin< 5 ), or who obtains leave I'rom the Private Secrc- 
tJiry to the Sawbwa, will gimerally W allow'cd to niter this 
palace. 

; A BEAUTIFUL VALLEY 

i Hsipaw' is a convenient centre* for visiting certain 

[ plar<*s of inU-n»t. One of these is Namhsan, the valley of 

■ the 'I’rembling Water, the capital of the Stale of Tawng- 

■ peng. It is a seven-hour drivj, ma K.ynukrric, over a diffi- 

1 cult mountain mad, which wiiuls among a confusion of 

j hills. The (own lies at an elevation r)f6,fMK» leei on a lidgt: 

i in the midst of a great valley of tea trc«*s. The approach 

I to NamhiMin over the la.Hl pass is coiisidcml the most striking 

• vitnv in the States. 'J'lie women here wear costumes not 

- to iMi seen elsewhere, for the inhabitants of the Suite arc 

I Palaungs, Lisaws, and other mountain irilxa. There is a 

j Government rest house at Namlisan, as there is also at 

\ Hsipaw. The traveller will find much to attract him in 

[ this lieautiful valley, scenery, old pagodas, quetT poplc, a 

I pure cool air, and is advis^ to stay there at feast two 

nights. 

I 'I'he next place to visit is the great silver mine of 

Narniu. This is visible from the heights of Namhsan, but 
I cannot be ntached, until a projected r<wd is made, except 

I by returning to Hsipaw, from which it is only a two and a 


I(H) 



.Slum iiotiM* itiudr tif HimilxMi, 


half hours’ drive. 'I’be mine is the ptoiXTly of the Huniia 
Cloiponition, Ltd., and is the largest silver iiiiiie in the 
woi ld. 'I’bc* town ol' Namtu is like a piece of (he Black 
Omiitry lixlged in Paradiw'. There is an excellent rest 
houKt*. 

TO THE CUflNESE FKONIIKK 

Hie Clnni*«e frtinlier is the next Injui tie. To reach it 
from Namtu it is n<*ef*s.s:iry to take the rvi.tcl south to Laslilo, 
a dislanec'of thirty miles on a gfKid 'nirfaei*, and liom them e 
to turn north, and passing through Hs<*iiui, a pleiixaiit 
old capital, U» drive a total distaneir of 1 10 miles 10 Mum'. 
'riii.s is the lamous road ovi*r which mimi(I<His an* now 
reaching (China's back donr. ‘I'he rest hou.se is very 
Ix'autirulJy situated with a view across the Swell river to 
the Ghinest* mountains. 'Flie eliarin of this IWmtii r valley 
is very great and the traveller should not fail to visit the 
hay.aar at Nam Khan lurarliy, wlierc he will s<t, buying 
and selling in perfeel amity, men and wfpmen of at least 
seven races, dresM*d in their V'arious costiiriie.s and s|H'aking 
their M'vi'nd Iangiiag(*s. It Is an astonishing sight. 

Having M‘en the IVoniier, the (ravi'IIer's inclination w’iil 
he to return to Bunna, ami he can do this very easily by 
rrt raring his step* to I<ashio ami H.sijXin’, and iroin llieiiee 
driving the liundrixl miles whieh separate liiin from 
Mandalay. 'J'he roml is, of course, iK’tter than tin* inouti- 
Laiu roads, and on the way are a numlx'r of noi.ahle 
plartrs, particularly ilur Goleik gorge and Mayinyo, the 
ollicial hill station of the Burma (iov(*rnmenl, which 
though on the high ground is outside the Stali-s. Plenty of 
accommtxlaiion is there available. 

TO MANIMLAY 

After leaving Maymyo the road dips down the hill to 
Mandalay, 3,500 feel Ix’low, J'his completes the Shan 
States tour, and the visitor is then well plac(*d tc> insp<*ct 
tlie moat inlerexliiig part of Upjx*r Burma, ihmi which be 
can drive back to Kaiig<MHi, via Tha/.i, the jdace from 
which he started for the Stales. 

'J’he Shan tour I hav(t <leMrilx*d will orrupy from 
Ix'twixii a lortnight to a month, according to the* length of 
time spi'iii at halting-plae.<*s. I'he best time for it is the 
months of December to February. Only rtrcently has it 
IxTorne }>ossi))lc to make such a tour, as until a lew years 
ago there were no roads. Including hire oJ‘ car’ and 
driver, it will not cost inort^ than a motor lour any- 
where else. 
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i*o St'in and hU tiollt*! clanccn in modem danroa. 
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Burma: Old and New 

by Lliane Morton 

[Below xvc ffnole advance extractx from Airs. Lliane Morion's '' Picture 
Lofiue of Trarvlx " ; world copy riff hi reseri'ed.) 


R \N(»()<)iN itsrll' IK a very fosmopoliiaii city, and 
hardl) lypiral of the crnnitiy exccpi for ihc |p*cai 
“■Sliwe DaRon PaRiida— all burJiished Rold against a 
sijjiwi .sJiV— which dojniiiatcs it. Driving along the wide 
streets in your laetiuered rickshaw, you catch glimtjses of 
the picturesque lake. Lovely relleciions of the (iolclen 
PaR()da vari<‘gaie its waters. (ir<*en lawns and lovely 
orange cerise flowered hedges abound. 'I’lic colourful and 
aiiraciive px’ojile smile round you, carefree and ehi'erful. 
'I'he men Icxik run in th«*ir raiiiUnv hu<‘d headdresses 
and bright lunf>ys of pink, blue, grty, scarlet, and yellow 
silk. 'I he charming little Bumiese women, with their trim 
short white muslin Jackets, have their shining black hair 
wound in high towers on their heads, l(X)king like the 
cremns of top hats without brims, with a spray of flowers 
haTiging on one side. 'I’hen their arc the pnon^w In their 
shfrion rolH*s, holding fans so as to hide (heir laei^s when 
any w<»man conics in sight. All this gives Rangixai an 
attraction of its own and a high place among the citi(*s of 
the Last. 

I wa.s only a rnonifi in Burma, but it was a wonderful 
exjieiieticc. Mandala), the true eajnlal of old Burma, with 
its red-brick-walled town and its palace in the centre built 
on the rild traditional plan of a Mongol palace, Mi's in the 
Irrawaddy \*alley. It wa.s the Iiorne of the last Burn»*se 
Kings. 'I'lie old palace still breathes the glory of the 
tli-paried moiiarchs. Within those walls what plots, 
tragedies, mas.s:icres, and intngui’s were cnarteil! Worse 
than during the Middle Agifi f>f Luropc*! JeweJ.s and 
ireasure.s beyond imagination were stored there barely 
three stole yeans ago. When pa.ssing silently through the 
si'veral throne rcKiins, you can almost imagine you hear 
the rustling silks and hushed whispers of the (lueetis and 
th<“ii maids of honour, for the edux's sticrn harrily to have 
hatl time to die aw'ay. 

1 he Lily '1 hronr rexan was decorated in ivory, painted 
with lilies, /•sjx'c.ially for Queen Supayalal, the notorious 
cimsori of King 'I'hebaw, the last of the Burmesi- Kings. 
'This ifXiin was rt'sei-ved for the exclusive use of all the 
Queens ^>f .Ava. The B<'<* Throne nxmi, where the Kings 
showed themselves to their ctuisorts in all their fine array, 


is wonderfully inlaid W’ith iridescent green beetle wings. 
The Duck Throne vtxmi, painted with flights of Ix’autifiil 
wild ducks and swans, was ustxl to receive the foreign 
Amlwissadors. In the Deer Throne room, depicaing stag 
and deer herds, the King and Quc^eii once a month offei ird 
gifts of yellow mix's to the Buddhist Monks. In the l*ea- 
c<x k Throne nxim (honouring the much cnamnuird bird 
of Burma), the throne was backed with a l)cauliful jewelled 
peacfxrk in carvixl lacquer and gold and prct;iou8 stones, 
as depicted on the frontispii*ce of this volume. ('Lhis 
beautiful set pii'ce, together with two taptstry panels and 
King 'I hebaw’s royal umbrella, were gifts from the Balace 
and have l>ct'n in tfie artist's family since the King’s day.) 
It was here that the King sat to inspect his elephants and 
horses and review his troops. With flashing golden i/tf/i.v, 
the cxrcupaiil of the Lion 'I’hrone, w'hich depicts two lions 
iam(jant, was always considered tlic I.x)rd of IJfe, and 
Head and fleir of all Earthly Beings. 

Bi'neaili the Lion Throne, two women, far gone in 
pregnancy, were buried alive, so that their spirits, and those 
of (fie imlxirn children, should act as guardians o\rr it. 
At the Main (iate of the Palace the same thing was done 
for the same reason. Here also ux>k place, on King 
Thebaw's accession, massacres of the Princes and Princesses, 
wilfi ifieir Maid.s and Valets of' Honour and all their 
ehildreti. They wenr dumped into pits and elephants 
weir goaded to trample on their mutilated IkxIIcs, amid 
shrieks and triinijietings of resentment from the unwilling 
animal.s. 'I’he land literally groaned Iwneath the hnO of 
the ruthless and tyrannical Thelwiw. It is indeed well 
that the reign of the Burmese Kings, when so many dark 
and dreadful dircls were ptTpetralid within the walls of 
the Palace of Mandalay, has passid. 

With the passing of the Kingdom, the last bit of 
medievalism went out of the world and wc shall newer set; 
iu like again. Yet there are sentimentalists who sorrow 
foi- it; regret the jKissing of the old-time beauty that lay 
in the Burmese Royal Eamily; the passing of the prestige 
of the House; of Altimpra. Unconsciously, the old Palace 
life had stood for an urtless, barbaric l>eauty, amongst the 
feather-braintd, crutrl, gay, yet highly respected, gang of 
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Royalty juat living for the moment. Of the Huuac of 
Alompra, Nundoon, the last but one, was the only really 
good king, and the memon' of him still lives in the land. 

I was fortunate, when in Rangoon, to hatr the oppor- 
tunity ol* witnessing a pwiy or all-night Burmese ballet, 
performt^l by the famous Po Scin, his son, and a troop of 
oeautiful Burmese ballet girls. It was interesting to see 
the crowd arriving and taking possession of their allotted 
watx. 'Ilicse “ scats ” each consist of a piece of matting 
al)Out four feel square, on which, once it has licxm paid for, 
the holder may squat as many of bis family and friends as 
can be ac*(!omiiiodatcd. The mother and father, in some 
cases, held tlie children on their laps, to allow more room 
for the (Hheiit. And all wvn'. so cheery and goiKi-humoured 
in their efforts at fitting in. Most of the dancing, each 
ixisture and swaying of the body and every different 
rnovimieni of the fingers, hands, and arms, has its special 
meiining. As it proc<*eds, it becomes more and more 
involved and difficult to follow, owing to the complicated 
mixture of drama, comic opera, and ballet, of which it 
eomisis. I remaimxl watching this spa-tacle until i a.m. 

1 had prc\'iously obtained permission to take the dancers* 
pfiotographs, at the end of the entertainment, befotxr lh<ry 
disrob^, and was told to return at 7 a.m., when, aller 
their “ supper ” at 6 a.m., they would be aNvaititig me. 

1 expectea to find them looking Ixsdraggled and wuni-out, 
after an all-night show, but, to my surprise and wonder, 
the)- appeared as fresh as though it had not y<ri l>egun. 

1 also ** snapjied ” the very amiable .\fa of the tioop, 
smoking an enormous Burma cheroot. They were all 
cheerful and smiling and very accommodating in helping 
me with my difficult task of grouping and i>osiiig — Po Sein 
is a famous dancer and much lx‘lov«rd by the Burmt;jM? 
jx'tipie. Ill the accompanying illustrations in colour I have 
made iwo special reproductions of him and his leading 
ballerina in ancient dress and posi; compared with the 
modern style. 
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TEAK — Tectona Grandis 

IS THE WORLD’S FINEST HARDWOOD 

BURMA produces and exports the bulk of the world’s supply of this timber 



Whether used 
outdoors or indoors, 

TEAK — Tectona grandis 
— is unequalled for 
STRENGTH 

In combination with 
DURABILITY 
STEADINESS 

(extremely low co- 
efficient of expansion 
and contraalon under 
changes of humidity 
and temperature.) 

RESISTANCE to FIRE. 

ACIDS and INSECTS. 

In addition It Is very hand- 
some, dignified and comfort- 
able In appearance. floor, ceiling, panelling, italrcise, tables, flower tubs. 

In the Dining-room, leen beyond, are visible the Teak floor, tablet end chain. 

WARNING. Tectona grandis is the only genuine Teak. BEWARE of so-called Teaks which are 
fore not Teak. 75 per cent, of the world's supply of Teak comes from Burma. To ensure getting 
Empire source specify Teak — Tectona grandis — from Burma. 

»SUiO ar THE aURMA TEAK SHIRfERS. 


DOORS— WINDOWS— 
PANELLING— FLOORS— 
JOINERY — LABORATORY 
FITTINGS — SINKS — 

draining-boards— 

VERANDAHS— BALCONIES 
— GATES — GREENHOUSES 
—SUMMER HOUSES— 
GARDEN FURNITURE. 

Build them In TEAK— 
Tectona grandis — and save 
all worry. It always looks 
well. It is not very ex- 
pensive, and it suys put u 
no other timber will. 


not Tectona grandis and therc- 
the genuine wood and from an 
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CEYLON: A SAlLINtJ CANOE. 

Allfn Slnetut 
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The Jungle of Ceylon 


by Lord Holden 

Author of CfyUnr, Allen & Unwin, Llil. 


T he Oyloi»*sc junpjlc is as rich and varied as any in 
the Last, with the additional advantage that the 
traveller whii has neither time netr inclination to 
])eiieirate into the interior can, nevertheless, see any nuni- 
i)er of animals, n-ptiles, and birds from the romfort and 
security of a motor. 'J’his is jiariicularly the case on the 
main road cutting the island \^csl to east from Puitalain 
to 'rritieomalei- and the k-s.s-frefjucnlctl sectiom of thi^ n)ad 
iti the sciuth from Lira^^ila to l^llawaya and from the 
latter town to the eastern coast at Pottuvil. 

MONKEYS -AND O'l HERS 
Monkeys seem most attracted by the tarmac roads, 
jM-rhaps owing to the lack of instrts on them compared 
with the grass edges, and large families of thttse amiable 
ciea lures can often be seen squatting on the rird-bot surface 
oi the roads. 'I'hc large grey '* banderoo ” is the more 
general variety, and it is always a pleasure to watch them 
swinging from lK>ugh Xo lK)ugh of the venerable Imnyan* 
trees or else, half-buried in foliage, engaged in animated 
tliscuwions with their friends and enemies. 

Squim^ls and grey mongoewe can often lie seen on the 
road. The latter is a very wary and rather ugly animal 
wlaise flesh is much prized by the Singalcse. 'J’he squirrel 
is a fascinating little creature who, with his yellow- xtrifies 
stretching veitically down his grey woolly liody and his 
delightful dfx:k-w'<irk action when on the move, might well 
lie more at home in the domestic nursery than in the 
perilous jungle. 


THE WILD BUEFALO 

Amongst the bigger animals to be; seen from the road 
is the huflfilo. 1 naturally do not ref in* to the tame variety 
tilling the fields and drawing carts, but the wild bullalo 
can often lie seen in ojien spaces in the jungle, or else 
enjoying a mud bath in a tank adjarrtii to the road. The 
genial ap]>earancc of this handsome animal belies the latent 
ferocity he possesses* fiir the reason that there is no invari- 
able distinction laHween a w-ilcl and a tame bufTalo, 
When a quantity of these animals are requirtrd for agricul- 
tural or donic-xtic purposing, a kraal taki^s place to 
seeim* them, but w-lien their work is finished, instead of 
kerping them until their labour is again necessary, they are 
returned into the Imsom of the jungle. In consequence, 
although many bufTaloes which Uir visitor may cnrouiilrr 
will lie entirely wild, none are completely dorntmiicated. 
Having once, out snipe shooting, lieen pursued inystdf by 
a lady bufTalo, who looked as kindly disposed as an English 
cow, 1 feel entitled to give the advice tnat any buffalo not 
under human control is a potential enemy. 

jackals in search of prey 

The least agreealde, at any rate in habits, of the larger 
animals to be seen from the road is the jackal. They are 
usually alx}ut at dawn or sunset, moving singly or in pairs, 
in search of the carrion which is their staple form of diet. 
At that time they appear neither ferocious nor particularly 
alarmed by the approach of man, liut at night their 
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behaviour ia liable to cause iht* new and incxprricncrtl 
traveller considerable iK^pidation. I well remember u 
certain nijfht two yeais a}ff» I M|X‘nt ut Kckirawa in a 
delightful and typical reat-houiw in the jungle. Just as 1 
was MMtIing down to a delicious rice and cuiry, on the wide 
verandah in front of my l>edit)om, the air was split by a 
suMiainctd howl of truly devilish intensiiy. It was caused 
Ity a pack of some? fifty jackals, visible from where 1 was 
sitting, crossing the jungle in search of prey, 1 v\’as glad 
to be reassured by the kindly rcTst-houw keepn-r thnl tliesi* 
animals ignore a healthy and active man, although they 
have the uncanny power ol scenting the approach of death 
and olicn hover expectantly round the hut of a dying mail. 
JarluilK have anottier disagreenlde characierisiie io that 
they can emit an overpowering smell in self-protection 
when pui^ued by an enemy and, even after Ix;ing killed, 
their Ixxlles are Hlill pniteetetl by a foul (kIoui* for some 
time. 

“K(k;uk” elkimiants 

Besides the animals 1 have descrilied as lieing normally 
visible from the road, that unwelcome customer the 
“ nigutT ” elephant sometime's uses it, M'hile 1 have s<Tn a 
Jeopaitl NLanding by moonlight on a laiTnac rejiid only a 
mile from the nuL-house* at Sigiriya, The “ rogue " 
elephant is usually an old bull ex|K-lhxi IVom the hen! liy a 
younger mcmlier of it and, in eonsc'ciuenec;, hi* vinilx his 
indignation for this irealtiieiit on man and his jxissi'ssions. 
A few years ago two young Britisli sailora had an alarming 
experience of this proclivity when returning through the 
jungle to their ship at IVincomaloe, riding the same motor- 
bicycle. ITicy suddenly saw they were lx“ing holly pur- 
sued by a “ rogue ’’ and, owing to the unt^ven road-surface, 



they soon re-alised that the elephant was overtaking them. 
They therefore hastily abandoned their tnaehine and itKik 
refuge in a culvert beneath the road. It was clearly im- 
possible for the “ rogue " to attack tliem in this narrow 
retreat, so he turned his attention to their moior-bieyele. 
Unluckily the latter was red-hot from the run and, in eon- 
sequence, the elephant burnt the lip of his trunk while 
inspecting it. 'I’his Tniseharice naturally enraged the 
irritabh* animal, arid lie proceeded to take his revenge on 
the wrtrLchetl suilors by coliectiiig stones and rubble in his 
trunk and blowing them violently down the cuh'crt. As it 
was iiiijXMwible for his victims to leave the culvert, without 
losing their lives, they were I'oret'd to endure this punish- 
ment with stoicism until fortunately, on the* approach of a 
large motor omnibus, the “ rogue ” withdivw with dignifuxl 
diRappointment into the jungle. 

Al’I’RACriVE BIRDS 


Ln)panl at llir Kill. Alim ^ t nntn. 

liriglit orange-brown pUimagi*, is a inagnineeiit but 
ferocious bird. On the coast lu* will sw<‘<‘p down on to the 
sea to devour the fouU'st refiwe, nor will he hesitate to 
pluck out the eyi's of a dying man or Im'iuu. When out 
shfKiting snipe in the interior tin* serpeiit-euglc will often 
lidlow tlie sporLHinaii on the chance of wcuring a fn*e mi'al, 
and Koiiietimes he will shade man's perspiring IxKly from 
the sun with his wide black wings. 

NKIH T I.N THE JUNCLE 
I will now jin'Miiine that the reader is in a more 
advc'tiltirous mcNKl, and tliat he is prepared to h:ave tin* 
road and accoiii[>any me into the heart of the jungle. W'e 
wall go togi'ther to a water-hole on a lucky night when .i 
gie.'it variety of lieasts come there to drink. We w'ill take 
one of the animal tracks which, hardly distinguishable at 
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Besides a great variety of iH'asts, the sight of many 
interesting birds can be enjoyed Ihiin a road through the 
jungle. Perhaps the most common is the myna which, 
although it is a filthy fcixler, is a charming bird with a 
dark brown plumage enlivtmed liy the yello^v wattles on 
his head. The myna can c;usily lie tamed, and he jxissi'ssirs 
the power of a panoi in imilaling human spetxh. The 
so-called “ Scven-SisttTK ” birds, which derive their name 
from the unexplained araJ lemarkabJe habit of Jiving in 
grou|)s of seven, arc a ubiipi'tois feature of the roads in 
Ceylon, They are similar in colouring to the English 
thrush, and their diet would appear to consist exelu.sively 
of dung. More attrae.tive in appearance are the golden 
oriole and the koltaruwa or green barbul. 'I'he latter is 
a small green parrot with a crested hi'atl and a call like a 
fog-horn which, together with the croak of the f^hekko^ 
or house-lizard, is the most general and insistent noise in 
Ceylon. The golden oriole, which can often be seen from 
the road, flying I'rom tree to tnx*, is a magnificent bright 
yellow bird with a hoarse and ciuerulous cry. 

Other birds, which can sometimes but mont rarely be 
ob*erved from the road, numbiT the orangc-coloun-d king- 
crow, connected in legend with the Philosopher’s slone, the 
bluish-green Indian roller, with his chestnut mantle, who 
derives his numir from his odd tumbling antics during the 
mating season, and the serpent-eagle. 'I'he latter, with his 


its beginning, will, as the hoh* is approacii<*il, haiden into 
a wcll-bcaten road leading to the water. The close 
vicinity of a water-hole stinks with the droppings of 
animals, and iLs nlge is so milished by their feet that one is 
reinindetl of the steps leuaiiig to an ancient and reverted 
shrine. 'I'he most ixipulnr water-holes are those in the 
natural depres.sion of a nx:k, often shaf>ed like a deep and 
pointed Iioat, w'heri* the water will linger during the long 
jieriods of drought. It is always iuierestiiig to spi’culate 
on w'hat may lie hidden in the uiipiunilied deptlis of these 
dark fissures in the riK'.ks w'ht*rc‘ eounlless animals and 
human beings have for centiiriirs assuaged their thirst ; 
besides innumerable skulls and bones, no doubt then* 
would be a medley of drinking vessels and female oniameiits 
-- precious relics of an earlier civilisiition than that of the 
Sinhahrsir. 

On arrival at the w-atcr-holc, our trackers will con- 
struct a so-called “ lin t ” of Um>k<- stones, except where 
li'ees afford adequate cover, with the object of escaping 
notice rather than of providing protertimi, since naturally 
the party will contain some flrst-class marksmen. While 
the sun is st'lling we ran enjoy the great trees surrounding 
the watiT-hole, which low'er alxive the lower vegetation 
from which the uniinals should later emerge. The most 
prominent and typical of the jungle are the hugt* luinyaiis, 
rising high above their sislcr-lrces with rope-like arms of 
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fibrous growth which ]jrt>vcd so useful, in ihc well-known 
storv’, to the active 'I'atv.an and his friendly ap<.\ CJrowing 
nearer to tlic walcrr will j)i*olKibly stand a gnjup of kuml>a]u 
with their pale-pink smooth bark. 'Fhe kun or Clevlonese 
oak will pruUibly gitiw in the vicinity with its bright tufts 
of red leaves, as also the jak, which is so easily recognisable 
by the wizened greiMi fruit on its trunk. From its bright 
vellow wood i.s made the dye for the orange rol>es of the 
ibuddhist jiiiesis. 

As lught falls a grc*al stillness pervades the jungle, 
which is only broken by the quiet but eerie sounds oi' 
animal life around. It is a thrilfing cxpt'rii'nce waiting by 
a water-hole at this moment, wondering piThajw whether 
an elephant, a leopard, or a Ix'ar will be the first to emerge 
for a drink. Very probably it will lx* a inoiuK'-deer, one 
of the sTnallcMi and most timid animals in the jungle. He 
is little bigger lliaii a rabbit with straight short legs, and 
his tracks resemlile little holes made by a pencil. He may 
lie followed by a grou]i of spK>tted deer or a great brown 
sambur buck, weighing thirty stone and standing five feet 
high. The c^uiet of the jungle may then Ih* violently dis- 
turbctl by shrill barks and yells in the vicinity, which will 
send the deer hurtling back into ila* jungle. 'I'he noise will 
come irorn two bears mating, and jktIuijjs a little later the 
eTiain(>un*il couple will a])proach for u very necessary 
drink. Frolwihly the male will wail courteously by the side 
of his wife until she has assuaged her thirst, A jKiir oi’wild 
pigs may l>c the ne.\i animals, 'i’hcse, in my opinion, are 
uninteresting animals except to eat, although they liave 
the peculiarity of acute powers of smell in conlrjisl w ith a 
remarkable deficiency in vision. 

The leopard, which, unlike the pig, has supcu h eyesight 
])ui a p<Kir nose, is the animal, par excellence, which the 
;jvi*rage tra\’cllcr is most aii.xious Iti see. ’J\) accomplish 
this, lumever, with any degree of certainty, a “ Ibrt ’’ by a 
water-hole is of little use cniiijuiitHd with a “hide ” in a 


tree above a leopard’s “ kill.” This creature, in common 
with most denizens ol‘ the jungle, is reluctant to attack man 
unless the latter molests him. 'I'he most impt^rtant excep- 
tion to this rule is the leopard who, in old age, sometimes 
discovers that it is easier to catch a human Ix^ing than an 
agile buck. As a result, he then becomes a “ man-eater," 
relishing the taste of human flesh and the facility with 
which he can obtain it. Such a leopard is naturally a great 
inenaec* to any village in the jungle, and steps are always 
taken to procure the sei-vicits of a first-class shot in onler to 
exterminate him. I wits once invited to spend the night in 
a “ hide ” with a skilful European marksman who had 
been asked to kill an inveterate “ man-eater,” When, 
however, I discuveiTti that the ” kill " wa.s the half-eaten 
body of a native whom the leopard had cauglil the evening 
IxHbre, I had not the courage to accept this rather sinister 
invitation. 

NeviTlheltws, it is a great experience to watch a non- 
man-eating Urupard at his usual lull of a sainimr or spotted 
deer. Patience and complete silence are essential in the 
” hide,” HiTice the animal is timid and wary, and unless 
great care is taken not to arouse his suspicions, he w’ill prefer 
to almndon the carcass and to make a new “kill." If, 
however, arrangements have l>i*en well made, there is 
every cJiance of the traveller enjoying the sight of a leopard 
cautiously emerging from the undergrowth with leline 
grace and hesitation. Thei-e is no sudden dash uixui the 
half-eaten hwly of thcr deer; on the contrary, the Uropard 
carefully reconnoitres his ” terrain ” before rtniurniiig his 
delicioas repast. I was once so fortunate as to a Itropard 
at his “ kill ” after several 11001*8 of patient but uncomfort- 
able waiting. Unluckily, however, the stench of the deer’s 
decaying Ixxly, as the leopai*d tore it to pieces, upwri my 
already sensitive nasid organ, and my resulting siUTze was 
so terrific that the startled animal Imunded into the jungle 
08 if pursued by the devil hinisi'lf. 
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Cinnamon Breezes 

by J. VIJAYA-TUN(;A 


AS your steamer lU'ars Ckylon you \v\\[ liiicl yoiir luwtrils 
Am CHH;crly drinking in a strange, intoxicating biw/e. 
** ^ItK rfrtttt on you will he m<wt unusual — languorous 
and vitalising at the same time. If you are no longer 
young, it will r«'al] the days that you \\'ish to recall. If 
you are young, it will be an intiinalion of expiTiences you 
have desired in dreams. 'J'his |iarii<'ular brir/e capable 
of arousing these sensjitions is llu* bifc’/e that will be 
wafted to you from the island of cinnamon and frangipanni. 

Pi'epare youivelf, then, as wt' in our island home would 
prepare for a visit to on<* of our numei^ous leinj)h‘s, to 
approach and experience this island in a spirit of exultation. 
And do you know how we prepare* ourselves for that \isit 
to the temple ? 'I'o the ternph's of the Huddhn ? We 
bathe vtTy early at a well in the o|k^ii air or in a river — 
and except for a few town-dvvellc*rs a well or a river is 
handy to most of us — men and women, all together. We 
arc not immtxlcsl; nor arc we self-conscious. 'J’he water 
is drawn out of the well by somixme else, and jHrtful after 
penful, you iK)ur it on your head, the glorious morning sun 
in the meanwhile tinting the cascade of water ax it emptii*s 
itself out of tin* |xit on to your head. 

AfUT this Idsurely open-air bath, we wear lii'shly 
laundcretl white clothes the women a tight Ixxlice clow- 
fitting to the contour of their breasts and cut low at the 
neck; from lhl^ waixtx downwards thc>’ drape round them- 
selves a cloth which remains intact for an>' length of time 
though it is not hirld together l>y a bell or any other sup|>ort. 
Our women, except for a few spoilt townsfolk, wear nothing 
on thdr fwt (ami what shapely feet ilicy have!), but 
it is the unKi>oilt, graceful village women that you should, 
nnd would, s<*e. ’I he m<*n wear ti cloth, almost similarly 
dra^Mxl from the waist downwards. Most of the iiK'ii still 
w'CJir their hair tied in a knot at the back of their heads. 
The women wear no h<‘ad-dr<*j«, and why should they :* 
Their jet-black hair is so rich and beautiful. Next to the 
eyes, the hair of the women is the favourite subject of our 
poets, 'riie hair is usually ptirted in the middle, and 
clalMirately cotniK'd l>ack and tied in an elulxirate chignon. 
Incidentally, in Oylon, you t<*ll a woman's caste by the way 
she ties her hair. 'I'lmse with their buns rather low on 
their napes an? of the higher farmer caste. 'I hosc with 
the buns higher up Ix'long to the fisher caste. 

Thtrse while-clad men and women, and children, of 
course no st?enc in the Orient is complete without 
children having finished their bathing, go back to their 
homes, collei’t the liaskeis of flowers they had anangiil 
beforehand, and incense slicks and cixiwnut oil for the 
temple lamps and usually some milk rice for the prints, 
and then wend their w.ty to the temple. Anived then* - 
ah, but you must see those intriguing eeivmonies for your- 
self when you coiiie to Oylon. 

COLOUR - -/VND CIVILIS.VIION 

Pnri^arr yourself then to land in Ceylon to see the 
Orient at iu lx*st. All the exoticism of the Orient without 
its harshness, all the sensuousn^H without the nrekiiig 
vapours, all the care-frcc simplicity without any signs of 
decadence. 

To most people the lure of the Orient turns out a 
disappointment when jrut to the test. With its rcsplentleiii 
colours you must also suffer its inci eili'xs sun. In the midst 
of your exultations over ciuaint customs and pictun?M|ue 
scenes, you are rudely reminded of primitive ijagamsm. 
Well, that is the Orient. It is no use asking for it diluted. 

However, in Ceylon you g«‘l all the glamour of the 


Oriciii sofiriuil l)y the amenities of eivilisitlutn. When 
your ship drojis anchor in CInlomIso you can cIukiw' Iti be* 
ferried over to the pier either in an up-ltwlati* inolor-lKxil 
or you trust yourself into llu- h.iniis of a MooiI.hIi iMwitmnn 
and into his frail but well-behaved craft. In Colonilio, 
the mtwi innderii hntcls i .itci’ to ihi* most exacting {iemands. 
And yet within half an hour’s di ivi* IVom one of lliosc very 
incxlmi hotels you come face to face with Ceylon's ancii*nl 
glory in its ancient temple. Anti one of llu'sc is the Temple 
of Ki*laniya. 

MOL'.N'r L.\V1NIA 

.'\nd when you return from Kelaiiiya yon will, like a 
wise traveller, engage one of those light Jinrickshas drawn 
by nccl-fiK>led, dark-skiiini'd men, and have yourself taken 
to Mount l..iivinia-by-lhc-Sca. The ricksha w-w a llali will 
lake you along the (iaile R*Kid. And as you move on tlioix* 
softly gliding wheels you will eaieli, on your r ight, gliiii(iN(*8 
of the sea laitic(*d lx>iwt‘cn vtardens rif crKvxmul nalms, and 
prohably a train flashing past, for the railway from 
Ooloinlx) to point de (lalh* ,«kitts tlie <'<Mist-line. And when- 
ever the road sweiA-es away from the coast-line, you will 

f iass markets and bazaars, and w<»mi*ii veiuloi-s, iln*s!M*d in 
night Java elolhs and wliilc Ixidirrs, walking along with 
their shoiis nii their heads! They earry their stock-in- 
trade in harnlxxi baskets, and what, you will ask, do they 
cany in those baskets .■* Almost everything. X'cgetahles. 
Long gourds, hriiijals, ladles' fingers (okra), pum))kins, 
hitler gourds, Iotas nxils, led jKiprikas, drum-sticks la 
prizixl vcgcl.ilile so-called U'cause of its lean, long sliaiK*), 
and a host of othei’s fttr which then* might Ik* l.aiin nainc-s 
hut not Knglish. Fruits t<xi. Mangix-s, pinrapph-s, a 
hntidrc'd different kinds of lM‘n ii*s. a dozen kinds ni hanaiias, 
and that glorious fruit, the arisnxral of all fruits, the 
mangostcen. 

KANDY’S J'F.RKACi:!) HILLSIDLS 
Ihil no visit to Oylon w ill he complete imh?ss it includes 
Kandy, the old hill capital tif the .Singliah-se kings and still 
the show place of Ceylon. You can gel Ihere either by 
train or by ear. Kach choice* has its comiwiisalions, hut 
for those who delight in a gratlieni of one* in fifty and < aiv 
neil what may l>e reumd tlieise* te*n limes fifty cornel's that 
make up the eighty inil(?x te) Kandy, the ear is iiidleaH‘d. 
Past these bazaars, past Ceileinihn iisi'lf yeiur i iU' w ill nose 
its way through vilhige after village*, alenig a whil«*-satuleel 
road. I’rtxjuently you will pass earls drawn by hulUxks, 
earls with leisurely loads eif eardumeinis, eIove*s, unhiiske-d 
gie-i-n eeK'oaiiul.H, rice and tea, and dricxl fish Uxi. 

lleiw sfKin, you will remark as you imicit-d, the rather 
he)l aiiiiospherc of Ceileimhei give-s jdae e to nne ii.s hraciug 
as any pine-fille‘d meiunuiin resort. And tlr scenery! 
The U‘rract*d hillsiili*s, tinned into rie'e-fieids by the* in- 
genious and indiisnieHi.s peii.s;iniK, is one eef the* pe*n*miial 
delights of the* trip to Kandy. In Kandy itse*!!', the* lake* 
nestling at the fexil e>f half a dozen gre*cn-tlrai>e*d hills, the* 
temple, wlwTe one? e>f the t<*eth of the Huddha is ke*pl as a 
tclie, the pictuie-seinely garl)t*d Kandyans, espe-e ially the* 
women, a thousiinu .si enes will .stand beivve*en yeai and the 
ohligatieai to go on. 

Rut wherever yem go in Ceyle ii, whether it lie* to 
Kandy arming the hills, tu* to Mount I.avitiia-hy-lhc-Sea, 
ymi will pass through one ceinlimious oasis of coctxiiiul 
palms, serenely waving their branches in an aiinospliere* 
laden with the se eiii of eimiamon and frangipanni. Oniy 
in Ceylon are* mirages imi mirages. 
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Gatlin-ing the *' SnippeU " otTiiif Inai fnim ihr trip of thr buith. 


A Glimpse of Lip ton’s Tea Estates 

in Ceylon 


T ea is so ancient a drink in Oliiiia dint its discovery 
was ascribed to a haU-mylliical eiii|KMt)r w)io livcti 
in the 2,8tx>ih century b.o. Anotlier tradition ndls 
Ibal it w'as introduced from India in the second centui^. 
However, it is known to have l>een in use in the Iburth 
century a.d., and to have been eullivaled in Japan towards 
the end of the sixth century whm*, as in China, it is still 
the national beverage. 

'llie cytrliral mention of it a in KuroiM* w;ih iti 1559 and 
llie Dutch were thn first to take lea to Kiinipe at the bcrgiii- 
ning ol' the wrventttcnth century. 'Hit? lirst iniiMirtation oi' 
tea by the English East India Cloinpany was in i(i(>9 and so 
began a trade with England which in time was to build 
fortunes and dot the seas with ti^a ships. It was at liist 
i.*xtrcaTicly expensive and aceoi'ding to 'I'homas Carway, the 
founder of the well-known cofltte-house of “ Carraways,” 
“ only used as a regalia in high treatments and entertain- 
ments and prestents made thereof to IMnccs and Grandees.” 
By the end of the century, however, its price, which at first 
varied from £6 Ut£ia per lb., had dropped to an average of 
ifif. per Uk, which included, too, a duty of 5J. ptT Ih. and 
five per cent, ad valorm. I'he average import of tea into 
England was then 20,000 lb. a yettr. 

Tea was introduced to the North Annrrican Colonies 
about the middle of the seventeenth century; in New 


Amsterdam (New York) tea drinking iM^iiine as much a 
social custom in the Colony as it did in Europe and at about 
the sJiine time. ’I'bc Stamp Act of I7t)fj imjxised a tax on 
tea, amongst other articles used by the (lolonists, and 
iirouKi‘d virih'tit pmtt'stH tm the gt'imnd that the Hritisb 
Parliamc-nt bad no right to tax the American Colonies 
without the consent ol’ llieir assernlilies. 'I’his Act was 
repealed, hut the 'lea Act was piussixl in 177;^ impxMiing a 
tax of 3f/. jMT Ih. 'I'his met with such opjKwilion on the 
part of the C'oloiiistK that it led to tlie revoliiiioii, and 
thus the great Kc-puhlic of the Uniuxl States of America 
was l)orn. 

All through the eighteenth century the consumption of 
tea always, of courw*, China lea increased rapidly in 
England till it rcach<?d an average of u lb. per head per 
annum. (Present English ronsumption is over 10 lb. |X*r 
head i«t annum.) 'I'he business was .1 monopoly, and a 
highly profitable one, of the East India Company. 

DifTiculties w'ith China soon bcg.in to suggest that it 
was advisable to find an indept-ndent source i»f sujiply, and 
in 1788 .Sir Joseph Banks wrote a treatise on the cultivation 
of tea in India; but It was not till 1834, the same year in 
which the East India Ctnnpuiiy's monopoly was al>olish(;d, 
that a certain Captain Jenkins proved the wild tea plant 
to be a native of British territories in Upper Assam. In 
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ChcckitiR uvfT the fmhly picknl leaf on a Lipton ntlatc. 
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1 840 ihc Assam I'ea Ckimpuny was formed and UK>k over 
the exix-riinental garden <if thr East India Cfjmpany. 

In the latter half «)!’ the nineteenth century Ijegan the 
gradual suf>ersediiig of China teas in the western markets 
by the more scicntiHcally produced teas from India and 
C>7lon. Java had much* an earlier stiirl in 1826 but its 
pn)gTess \vas sJo\v owing to the prev’aJcnce of Chinese 
inHurnce and the um* of China seed. 

In Ceylon repeated attempts had been mud«? to 
introduce lea culture but with no success till 1876, after the 
disaster of the coffee leaf disease, which in one season anni- 
hilated the chief product of the island. 

It was soon after this that thr late Sir Tltonias Lipton 
(Mr. Thtnnas J. Lipton at that time), recognising all the 
conditions nccessan' for thr cultivation of thr Jinest tea, 
^•sialilbhed his chain of mates which haver made the names 
of Lipton and Ceylon famous in every p;irl of the world. 

'i'herc is something interesting about thr first stagirs of 
most household commodities and the scenes in w'hich raw 
materials are produced— the vint7ard8 of France, the 
orchards of California, the estancius of the Argentine, but 
none of them appeals to the imagination more than the tea 
gardens in these hills high above the tropical and luxurious 
plains of Ceylon. 

A mass of peaks and plaieaiu running up to 7 ,o<k> feet 
above the sea, once covertrd with gloomy Ibresi and in- 
habited by elephant, has liecn civilised and euiiJvaied into 
a small world of its o\ni which for many yean* has produced, 
as is well known, the finirst tea in the whole world. 

It is on the cool sloptrx of these mountains that Lipton's 
famous mates are situated. From the r^a t of Colombo it 
is a long drive liy car towards the interior, before the coeo- 
nut palms and riccfields of the plains begin to drop behind 
and the ftrst woodi^ hills appear on the horizon. 'I'he 
approach to the mountains through this lush country is 
inconceivably magnificcni, and as he astxnids the foot-hills 
the traveller feels the air becoming cooler with every mile. 

As the car climbs up the mountain road the landst:a])e 
changes from the romantic wildness of the lower hills ttt the 
cultivation of the tea lands with their rttddish soil and neat, 
ordirred appearance ; whole hillsides, often of incnilible 
stmijmess, are covered with round bushels in regular lines 
inicrsj^ersed with wider rows of graceful shad<‘-trecs. 
Sometimes a glarhr or a peak is left uncultivaud a tangle 
of flowering jungle, resounding with a mountain cascade. 
'I*hen at a chosen point is pitched the planter’s lonely 
bungalow’ in its lawns and garden. 

Some of the deepest valleys are terraced with the ricc- 
iields of the Sinhalese villages which have sprung up in the 
train of European cultivation. 

'f’he process of turning the green leaf into “ lea ” as 
use<l in the home is a fascinating one. First it is gathered 
by gangs of pluckers, who ]>ring their full baskets <hi their 
backs to the doors of the factory, or, on estates whose steep- 
nm makes transport difficult, the leaf careers down an 
acirial ropeway to the factory below. I'hc pluckers are all 
women and girls a gay sight with their hcav^ gold orna- 
ments and tightly wound cloths of crude warm colours. 
They pick over the leaf to remove all but the lendcrest 
shoots, ami then it is carru'd to the upper floors of the 





Superin K^ndcm’ii bunff»lvw uii k Upton estate. 




factory to far spread for withering ” on “ tats," five inches 
apart, of tightly drawn hetwian. 'I’his process, w-hich lasts 
from twelve to t\vcnty-lbur Itours according to weather 
conditiom, removes aiwul forty-five percent, of the moisture 
in the leaf and renders it soft and pliable. 

It is then sMtnt down to the lowest floor of the factory 
and put into luravy presses or rolling machines whose 
function is to f>reak up the cells and set free the juices that 
give its distinctive flavour to the It-a. I'he rolling room, 
shaded from the sun, is cooled by the constant spraying of 
water and filhtd with the fresh, sweinish smell of the halj- 
madc tea as it revolves, still green, on the mllers, or is 
shaken over the automatic miichincs Ijcforc the next pro- 
cess, which is fermentation. 

Fermentation is done by spreading the leaf on tables of 
glass in a cool dark rmnn for periods varying from i ^ to aj 





Ceylon iHiiifx’ape, with a Lipton lea factory. 
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hours, at the end of which the leaf, now c;lian^;txl fn)nt green 
to copper-colour, is ready for the last pitxim firing or 
drying. 

In the firing machine the leaf is subjected for aliout 
half an hour to a continuous current of diy air, heated by 
an adjoining furnace to a temperature of ihim iBo to 200 
degrees Fahrenheit. It comes out “ tea *’ of the familiar 
black appearance, but it is of uneven size and style and 
must 1)0 sifted and sorltrd into various grades, known to the 
tea trade as Hrokm Orange IVkinr, Brt)ken Pekoe, Orange 
Pekoe, Pekoe, Fannings, and Dust. It is then packed into 
lead-lined chests with an inner lining of pap<?r to pniterl 
the tea from contact with the lead, and is then ready for 
despatch to the Oolomlx) office of Lipton Ltd. 

Up to a few years ago all transport from the estates to 
the railway stations was done by cart, and it was a pic- 
turesque sight to see the winding procession of bullock 
waggons slowly descending the estate roads to the clanging 
of bells and tne whoops of the carters; in recent years 
motor lorries have superseded this leisurdy method. 

The estate labourers, who are almost all Tamils from 
southern India, form a sort of sciparatr village in the 
middle of each estate. I’he conditions and wageu of estate 
life offer great inducements to the South liicliaii p(‘aNaiil 
to leave his precarious little harvt«i and live in c^)infona))Ie 
quarters in regular employment. He is housed free in 
l)uildings made to CJoveminent specification, is provided 
witli rice, his staple (bod, at the lowest possible price, 


usually below cost, and his childrtnt are (‘ducatrd frt^ by a 
resident schoolmaster. On I'very estate there is a dispen- 
ser qualified to treat ordinary illiic*as<*s, and on the larger 
pm|Krrlics there are wdl-equipped hospitals and er^ehes. 

Evei7 encouragement is given to the cuitivulion of 
vegetable gardens, land being provided free for this pur|K)sr, 
and a (Sovernmeiit Ordinance fixes the iiiiniiiiuiti wagir 
that a lalx)un‘r may receive. A Ceylon estate lal)our force 
is probably a more contented body of workers tlian can lx* 
found in any industry in the world. 

Many years have passed since the late Sir 'Diomtu 
Lipton fonnulated the firm’s principle of direct supi)ly 
from the estate to the consumer, a principle which has 
necessitalwl one pn)fK‘rty l>ring added to another till the 
whole represents u very considerahir acreage of tea land. 
ITic principal estates arc in the Hapuiale district in the 
province of Uva, whose cool and invigorating climate is 
rxri*ptionally iavourable to the prod union of lens ofsuiier- 
laiiv(‘ quality. It is here that the famous Danihateiiiie 
Croup of rotates consisting of Dambatenne, Malia Dain- 
batenne, Biiiidara li^liya, Moiisukeilie, and Sunny Peak is 
situated. The teas from this gix)up of estates are sold 
under the Bandara Kliya ” mark, which is synonymous 
in the tea tnarkets of the world for the highest quality. 
Also very well known aj-e the Lipton Moiierukande and 
Pooprassic Croups and, al)OVc all, tlie famous Bunyan and 
Ovtx:a. All the estates are under the supeivisitm of 
planters of rxpei'ience, and both cultivation and factory 
txpiipint'iii aix‘ of the most up-to-date, scientific standard. 

Li[) Lon’s teas have made Ck*ylon famous. No other 
enterjiriMT lias brought more popularity to Ceylon tea or 
won It a higher reputation in the markets of the world. 

In Canada and the United Slatits of America, lor 
instances “ Lipton ” means good tea in iiuiume.rable home*. 
Many hundreds of chests are 8 liip)>ed wt^ekly from the 
CSolomlx) office to the depots of'l'homas J. Lipton, Inc., at 
New York, San Francisco, and Ibronto; there the teas art: 
tested and blended by experts to la* packed and distributixl 
all over that immense continent, from the Aretic trading 
]K>KUi of Alaska to the plains and cattle towns ofTcxas, and 
from the btislling cities «>f the cast to the sun-bathed slopes 
of the Pacific: Cloasl. 

The Lipton oi-gaiuKatiofi maintains its own distributing 
centres in India, Burma, Australia, Ivgypt, I'raTici:, etc., 
and there is hardly a country in the world where this 
popular brand of tea cannot be bought. 







Oambatenne Bungalow, with Banara Eliym is the distance. 
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The Fascination of Tibet 

by SIR Frederick O’Connor 


T IBiyr Is a iaacinaiiiiK country' Ji-oiii several iMiints 
of view. 

First, ^^‘ographical. Imagine a vtwi plateau 
avtM'aging some 15,000 ieel in elwation and extending 1,500 
miles from east t(» west and i,(xx) miles from north to 
soutli, buttress<‘d north and south by giral mountain 
ranges reaeliing to elevations of over ikmxx) leet, and 
ineluding in the south su(‘h world-famed giants as Everest 
and Kaiigehenjunga. To the west the plateau extends 
into l.adak and st> by gradations to the Vale of Kashmir 
and tin* lowei reaches oi’ the Indtis, On the east a sta-itnt of 
gigantic, almost prmpitous, ravines wiiarate it from China. 

The more northerly i)art of the country, calh*d by the 
Tilxnaiis the “ Chang 'J'ang or " Northern Plain,” lies 
at over 16.000 leet, and is a hleak, barren, wind-swept 
expanse, dotted with inmirrnus small lakes, and uninlial)ited 
j'xeept by nomad herdsmen. Hei-e roam the wild yak, 
anteiofje, ga;telle, and other aiitiiials. 

'liic main geographical feat tin* of '1 iln't, however, may 
lie said to lx* the Tsang-po river, which, rising near the 
Mansarowar lake iti western ’I'lln'i, flows through the heart 
of the country fnim west to east, and then tuiiiiiig south 
forces its way through a inaze of forest -clad hills and 
emerges into India as tlic Ihaljinaputra. It is along the 
course of this river, and its irihiituries, that the chief cities 
and a large pmportion of the jKtpulation air to lx* found. 
Owing to the gn*at height alxwe sea-lm*! of tlie country 
generally tmd to the spars<* rainfall, cultivation is only 
possible along or near the hanks of the rivei-s where irriga- 
lioti is possible. 'I'herc we fiiitl Lhasa, Shigat.se, (jyanise, 
and other towns and numertius villages, all situated on tin* 
great river or its side stirams, and fertile areas wlieirver 
there are level spares. 

The climate is not as ligurous as might he exptx'ted in 
these loftv wastes, The Himalayas intercept the rain- 
Ix-aring clouds fnirn the south and the moist uir is pre- 
cipitatcfl mostly on the southern slo|>es to flow into India, 
and c-onsequ<“ntly 'l iln't Ls a dry country with a very small 
rainfall, and. exc(‘pt on the south(*rn passes, practically no 
snow, 'I'he summer elimatc is deligiitfui blue skiJ's and 
sunshine, never Kx) hot, and c'.fxti at night. Anil even in 
winter the cold is not excessive, and us lotig as there is no 
wind filowing the simiiy days are invigorating and pleasant. 
Hut cold winds arise iiwist afUTuixms, and blow sometimes 
for days at a time, when the cold lx*conies penetrating and 
cloiid.s of du.st fill the air. 

RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
I'liiTi as to llie people of the count jy. 'J’iie population 
is netes.sarily small for so large an anra, and is cstimatixJ 
at some five to six million. The 'Tilxjtans are mongoloid by 
rare, shiming the familiar Mongol characteristics, and they 
are IhiddhisLs by religion. They are a cheerful, smiling, 
happy-go-luckv race*. ’They love bright colours and plenty 
of IikkI and drink e.sjx'cially drink ! 'The upper cI:lssi!s 
drtrs.s very much in the Chinese slyltr, silk rol>es with long 
sleeves, and so on. 'The p(x>rcr peopli^ have to content 
thf?mselv<*s with the home-spun woollens of the country, and 
very warm and siiiialde garments they make. 'I’he monks, 
of course, are a (:la.ss apart, but of them more hereafler. 

'The f ioverninent of the country’ is a highly elaborate 
affair. At the head comes the Dalai launa, or during his 
infancy a Regent. Below him arc the four Ciibinel 
Ministers ('called "Sha-pes”;, one of whom is always a 
monk. Below them again a canTulIy graded scries of 
chamlx-rlains, secretaries, generals, district olficers 
^“.I^jng|x;ns "j, and minor ollicials, in the proportion, 
roughly, of one monk to one layman. 'I 'lic laymen wear 
a spix.ial headdress and other sigits of rank, besides this 


there are tw-o Assemblien at Lhasa, one in permanent 
wTHsioii consisting of officials al>ove a certain grade, and the 
Ollier a sort of “ General Assembly ” to which monks and 
laymen of rank and position arc summoned from all over 
the country, and which meets generally only for matters 
of national importance. 

KMBODIMEN'I'S OF THE BUDDHA 

It is, however, the religion of Til>ei which constitutes 
its dominating feature, and which presents such sii-aiige and 
uiiicjue probliTiiis. As stated alxive, it is Buddhism, derived 
originally fiiim India but nowadays overlaid Iiy a growth 
of indigt^noux superstitions and legends. I'he head of the 
chureh is the Dalai Lama, Indievod, like oilier Incarnate 
I^iinias, to be an earthly manifestation of the I>ity, and he 
rules supnniie (subject to eerlaiii constitutional checks) in 
lx>th the civil and ri’IigiouH spheres, 'The other gn*at 
IncJimaie Lama (thnt* aiv numerous liwrr ones) Is the 
lashi liUina of Shigatse, who actually, after thir strict 
dogmas of Buddhist metaphysics, ranks higher than the 
Dalai Lama in the inystic^il sen.si*, but is of quite minor 
im|Miriancc from the worldly point of view. Both these 
Lamas have died (or, as the 'T'ilx’taiis put it, “ tcm|Kirarily 
departed ”) during the last few yi^ars, and the latest reports 
slate that a sucei's.sor, in the slia|xr of a young child, has 
recently lHx*n ilisi overtxJ for the Dalai Liuna. 'J'he Tashi 
Lama’s suceesMor has not yet, as far as wc know, )x*en found. 

'Ilie I'ilx'Lins firmly btdieve that these mystical lx*ings 
are actual emlxidimcnts of the Buddha on earth and are 
therefore divine, and that on their death their spirit is 
transferred to some child Ixirn about that Lime, and they 
aix* revenxl and worshipix'd accordingly. Like the monks 
they arc celibate. 

A LAND CJF MONASTERIES 

'Then we have in ’Tilx*t the (extraordinary spectacle of 
tile numerous moiiasleries, great and small, which are to 
Ixe i'ound all over the country. Round Lhasa alone there 
are three which rontaiii lx*twecn them some ao,0(X) monks. 
The largest holds luitnii tally 7,700, Imt the total is said to 
reach some io.ixm). And there an* hundreds of smaller 
monasteries scattered alK)ui ev'ciyw'hcre. 

I’licMf gtx'at eslalilisliment.s an* ruli*d with a rod of 
iron by their AbbotK and other oilit ials, and are regulaicd 
by strict laws and customs. Ghildren an* admitted as 
novices at a vt:ry early age, awJ progi-cxs thi*ough the 
various grades in accordance with character and ability. 
They are taught to read the scriptures and to repeat by 
nilc interminable passages and praycj-s, 'Tlie mona.stcries 
ai-e supported liy estates six^uestrated for the use of the 
church as in the Middle Ages in Europe, and by the gifts 
of the faithful. 

Each monastery has its great hall, or temple of worship, 
with images ol‘ the Buddha and other divine conceptions, 
altars, lamps, frescoes, ami silken hangings. Candles are 
burm^ and incemc* swung as in Anglican or Roman 
servircs, and there is chanting and rnftsic. 'J’he monks 
live in rathiT dingy han^ barracks, and lead a simple and 
indolent life, except in so far as thi^ir religious duties are 
concerned. It is altogirther an extraordinary state of 
ulfairs in u pixir and barren country like 'Tilx't. 

EXTERNAL RELA'l'lONS 

'I'he history of Tilx*t is involved mostly with her rela- 
tions with China, who at one time claimed sovereign power 
there and who still claims a sort of shadowy suzerainty. She 
has come to 'TilxJt’s aid more than once when Tibet was at 
war with her neighlxiurs, and Chinese influences are very 
manifest in 'Tibetan dress and in many of the mamiers and 
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cviKloitiK. I'hiiiiks to her t’ormitlaljlt* Ininlicnt, howcvrr, 
7 ’if>(*i is ratrly srruic against outside it*'*' 

liiile wars with Nepal arc not likely to Ik* repented. With 
India the tmly serious rhwhes tK-eurrixl in the latter years 
oi' the last century when there w<Te I'nmlier skirmishes in 
Sikkim, ami in itHJ3 4 when the Younj{hushand Mission 
was ohilptxl to Iota* its nay lt» Lhasa. 7 'lieiv we eon- 
eluded a In'aty satislaetoi-y' Ui Ixnli parti<*» nhieh has 
work«*d very well ever since, and under it.s provisions we 
still retaiti a Ihitish At;ent at the Trade Mart of (iyantst^, 
halfway iH'tweeii India and Lhasa. 

C'hina in.ide de,six*rate efloj-Ls t<f re-establish her in- 
fluence ill I'ilx'i alter our mission. She overran and eon- 
qun-etl a number of the semi-independent districts in the 
wild mountainou.s marches lyinK iK'tweea her wt‘stern 
frontier and Clentrul ’I'ilK'l, and oeeupic'd Lhasa with an 
arnietl force. 'I'he IJalai who had fletl to Pekiiiji^ 

Ix'fore our advance in i(to4 and had returned to his capital 
in I pop, aj^ain fled bi'liire the Chinese, but this lime he M eni 
south hotly pursued by their inxips. He succivdt'd, how- 
ever, in reaciiinp India, wln*re he remained for over a year 
as a ^esl of the Indian (Government. Dtirinju^ this period 
the ejects of the n'volution in China spread to Lhasa and 
resulted in the distnee^ration o/' the (Jitirn'w (iirrc theiv, 
and the Lama was able to return to Llias;i, where he ruled 
|X'accfully till his denust* some four years a^o. 

'Fhe only untoward event which ticcurretl during tln*se 
years was his disjinieemeni with Ills linither ImHuu, the 
'I'a.shi J.ariia of ShiKatst*. It w.is a most unliirtunate 
episode, dtn'ply re};n‘iied l>y all northern Buddhists, who 
|•e\cred Inidi these siicred fi^utvs and were grieved to see 
them on bad terms. M.'iin*i’s ev<‘niually became .so acute 
that the 'I'ashi Umia. in his lurti, left his monastery at 
'J'ashi I.hunpo. and with a few iidlowcrs fled north into 
Mongolia and so later to Chin.'i, where he lived until his 
death some two years ag<i. 

But these inti'iiial events, regieiiable sw they were, had 
little eireet on 'J’ilM*t's fon-ign relations, and she continued 
to keep (Ghina at arms' length and on fiiendly terms with 
(Great Britain. She realises that we have n(» designs on her 
independence, and oi' later veal's their (Govemment have 
shown themw'lves increasingly friendly to 0111 representa- 
tives, wveral of wh«»m have visited Lhasa by invit.'iiion, anti 
have made long and jileasani sojourns then*, aeeoinpanietl 
in .some cases by their wives. They have Ix-en receiveil 
with the utmtisi hospitality, anti have Ixni lavishly enler- 
lainetl both tiflieially and by private persons. 


CIVILISED BUr SKCLUDEI) 

'J'hc Tibetans are, in fact, a very plcasitnt jxxjjile to 
deal with and live with. As Buddhists they arc kindly and 
tolerant, and they are fnte from the Ciisle prejudices and 
restrictions which make scK'iul relations Ix'twecn Eunipcans 
and Hindus so dilHeult in India. And, similarly, they have 
nosysternofsecliwionofwttmcnas is the case among Muham- 
madans. All this tends to make social lift* trasy. 'I'he laditts 
move aijout freely and take pan (although perhajw a rather 
siilKirdiiiate iiart) in social festivities, and it is pos-sihle to 
entertain and to lx* entertained by Tibetans tin equal terms. 

'I'hcir houses are well built, and, in the case of the 
w t*alihicr classtes tJistefully decora I t*rl with carvings, jiaint- 
ings, silken hangings and banners, and many objects t»f art, 
stime Chinese, some iiidigtmtms. They have an acute senst* 
of humour, and love a gtxitl joke or a humtn-ous sttiry. And 
they are taking to .some (>foijrsj)ort.ssuch asii>oll)all and polo. 

'J’ht*ir lileratun* consists almtwi entirely of the Buddhist 
clatwies, iraiislatitl mostly from the Sanscrit and ovci'laid 
with iKiiiderous commirtilaries. Thcsi* arc studied eatiKTi- 
ally by the monks, and only the better educjiterl among the 
higher clawwrs, even ol’thc ecclesiastics, have* much compre- 
hension of what it is all alxmt. TIhtc is a wealth of un- 
wn’fteri AWkloit* pas»‘<i Iroin mouth to mouth- t*xcellent 
stories, fal>U*s alK>ut animals, weird tail's of w’ilrhes, goblins, 
giants, and so on. 

Ill spite of certain attempts at inodernisjition, such as 
a trainoa aiul drilhxl army, an electric light plant at Lhasa, 
and a telephone line, ’J’ilH*t still retains her rharaclerwtic.s 
and is es.senlially a remnant of the Middle Agt^ (*xisting in 
modern times. Foivign visitors are few and far lietween, 
and mixlern science and literature ai*e unknown. As in the 
Middle Agi*s in F.uropi* the monasteries are still the centres 
ol'art, hrarning, and culture, and their influence p(*rincate.s 
every aspect of Tiliclan life. 

It is this which gives to Tibet its supreme infenrst in 
these restless tiintrs. We find there a highly civilisttd and 
well-organised community, but fiossessinga civilisation and 
an orga nihil t ion quite remote li-om our own. They are 
content to live their own livt*s and to work out ih<*ir own 
(h*stiny in their own W’ay. And in this we sympathise with 
them, and beyond kee|>ing in friendly touch with them 
through the Ti»*dium ol our |K>litieaI oi!iei*rs wc make no 
attempt to interfere with them, and art* content to carry 
on the tradition of friendship and giHKlwill which has eon- 
tinut'tl witlxnit interruption ev’er since our mission to 
Lhasa ihirty-ixld years ago. 



Mtij. ftiH. /*. A'rtdfi'. I'htitii 


Sfumf, 


’i'tif krftnit of 1 iUt. (Gnid Itlol and tJuld 
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A Visit to Lhasa 


by Major-General P. 

T ibet is the most secludecJ and dourly jfunidcxi 
country in the world, but occii^lonaily u |H)lilic:d 
mission lh)i!i the Government of India lias Ihtii 
invited by the 'ribriun Government to visit IduLsa. ’Flu* 
last one went thcrc^ in rf);^6 under the Political OlliccT in 
Sikkim, Mr. B. J. Gould, and I was fortunate nifiuKh lo 
lx: selected to join il as military adviser. 

The mission had a most intt'rt‘stinp[ three-and-a-liall' 
weeks’ march iWini Sikkiiri lo I.hasa via Gyantse with 
wonderful scenery en route:. 'I'hi' clay of our first entry 
into Lhasa, 24th August, 193!), was a most notable event, 
for Lhas<i has l>ecn in the past and is still lo a great extent 
one of the s<*crets of Tibet and of Geiilrul Asi,i. The niost 
jihlegmatie jierson could hardly Jivold a thrill when, itiiind- 
iiig a clifl’on the hank.s of the Kyi Chu River, we had the 
first sight of the PoUihi, the palace of the Dalai Liima, with 
its gildetl riMils glittering in the bright sunshine of the.se 
high ailitudt:s. 

On our arrival iti Lhawi we six'iii some days in inter- 
rhangt* of erremonial rails, 'I'lie most magnificent sight 
was the arrival of three of the ClabiriiM Ministers {Sha-ftes) 
of the ’J'ilielaii Gahinet {KaxIutfC)- They and the Prime 
Minister and the Rcgtmt are tlu* only }m*o|)U‘ in Tilx'l 
allowed to wear the lini^riul (jhincsr yellow silk robe's, 
with coloured brocade hats having red silk fringes and a 
jewelled knob on top. The three Ministers sat cross-legged 
on a divan in our reception room, and we all sat round 
drinking tea and liqueurs with tliem w'hile Rai Bahadur 
Norbhu Dhondup, one of the ofiiciah: of the Indian Fon:ign 
and Political Department and a Tilwi.ari by birth, 
interpreted for us. 

Our first visit to the Potalu was to pay an ulliciul call 
on the Regent and the Prime Minister. The Pnlaia is 
one of the most impressive buildings 1 have ever seen ; iti 
fact, I doubt if there is a building in the world more 
impressive in its architecture and more striking in its 
situation. The pri*seiit building is some 300 years old and 
its design and archiieclure arc purely 'I'ibctan. It suinils 
up on a hill dominating the city of LhiUta and the cultivated 
plain around. 'Flic slirer walls of the Potala rise up to Uir 
sky, and the skyline ol Lite building is bioken by marvellomt 
gold turrets which cover the burial shrines of the Dalai 
< Lramas. The inside of the Potala is rathi:r dark and dirty 
with low doorways and passages cxeept lor the golden 
slirines {chortens) in which the Dalai Lamas are buried. 


NRAME, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 

'I’hcsc arc magnificent, but (lie ino-si magiiifieeiil sliriiie is 
dial of the la.Hi, the i^ih Daliii l.tiina, wli(» dierl .some Hv<' 
years ago, 1 1 coiiipriM's a rlmteHy or shrine, some forty feet 
high, the whole of il coveted n<it with the usual gold leal' 
hut with sheets of thin Ix aten gc»ld in which are embedded 
all manner of pieeious stones, turtjiioisc prc'dorninaling. 
In front of it there were rows of gold butler lamp.s, Ghiiii*!M’ 
vases, and one vessel entirely f’overed >v'j(h peaiU. 

'Flu- .Norbhu Ling Kii, the sutnnirT palace, i.s a large 
eiK'losed {xuk perhajw half a mile stpian- with several 
hundred acn-.s plaiileii with In-es and laid out with (hiwer 
beds and small lakes and pavilions. Then- are thife 
Kt-paraie small palae<-s, tnie very aneient and two iiiore 
reeent. 'Fheie is also an eNijuisile little watei garden eon- 
laiiiiiig a .siiinim-rhouse with lae(|iier-deeoraled walls in 
which the late Dalai laima u.se<l lo sit arul meditate on 
an island surrounded by w'ater. 

The 'I’suk Lha Kang, which tneaiis the Head Hou.se 
of God, is the chief cathedral of Lhiusii. Fheir are In- 
numerable small temples o|X‘riiiig olF the 'I'suk Llia Katig 
in which arc many gold idols set with jewels and sur- 
rounded by solid gold butler lamps. 'Fhen* is, in fact, an 
ineredible ireasun- shut up in thc'Fsuk I.ha Kang, and mo.u 
of the temples have chain mail curuiins which can be Icx-ked 
across tbeir ojx-n dcxirways to s<-eijre tin: lreu.sun- within. 

1 will describe a visit to the biggest oi' tlu- great 
tiioitaslericN of l.ha.vi. Dreputig Gompa is the biggest 
Buddhist rnonaslery in the w'orld, and is ivully iiion- like 
a university than a monastery, li»r il coniains 7,ofH) LanuLs 
organised in six colleges each under an Ablxit [hh^rnfM). 
'Fhi: administration and discipline of the wliole Gompa is 
in the hands of two Shen^ugos, 'J’he ShfH’ngu.\ conducted 
us all round the Goin|m, and they were invariably pi-eceded 
l)y two mace-bean-ni, like Koinati Uclon, carrying great 
metal stavi-x with the Sheu~n)»o\' yellow hats of ccremciny 
pK-rched on lop of the staves. 'Fhcre a>t- .some very Iarg<‘ 
and impressive halls of prayer, 

1 must meniiun one more most iinpres.siv<‘ Imildiiig, ihe 
Nix:hung Tnnjile w’here the Slate oracle of Til«‘l, kiujwii 
as the 'Fa iMtrnu or Cheat Luma, ri-.sJ(h». ‘I'his is a very 
Ix-auLiful and Klriking building willi the inevitable gold-leaf 
turretixj rcx)(s and many gold idols. 'Flie 'Fa I^iina is often 
requirtxl lo give advice to the Tilx-taii Goverimieiit on 
current matters of policy by means of prophecies ilelivertxl 
w'hcn he is in a trance. 







The Valley of Nepal. 


The Hidden Land of Nepal 

by Marguerite Mii.ward 


T he litllc-knuwri and almost ibrbidden Kingdom of 
Nepal ofl'ers many inducements to th<; tiav<!iler. 

To the arehamdogist it holds a new litrld oi'dix- 
eover>- of early Buddhist remains. At Rumrriiiidei in the 
primc\al forest of Nepal, an Asoka pillar was found by the 
meirst accident by Dr. Fuhrer in 1^5. On this pillar are 
clearly inserilK^d the words; “ I’hc Buddha Sakyamuni was 
lM)ni here.” 'riiis is proved by ancient Buddhist records 
which state that the Buddha was lM)rn at the Lumbini 
(jarden (close to Kummindci) and also that a great stone 
pillar wa.s set up near a fitupa by an Asokan Raja 
years ago. 

’J'c) the explorer there arc many unknown peaks alxjvc 
the snow-line, for much of Nepal remains to be discovered. 
Mount Everest, Queen of the Himalayas, still untrodden 
and unconcpierefl, lies within the Ixmlers of Nepal. The 
ascent is irotn 'I'ibetan territory, but the recent Air Expedi- 
tion couhl only take place with the consent and assistance 
of the Maharaja. 

'J'o the big game hunter, the Terai, a malarious belt 
ol' Jungle that encircles Nepal, offers the liest shooting in 
the world. Here tiger and rhincK^cnw arc to be found in 
swarms, and elephant, leopard, and sloth bear abound. 
Hunting is the favourite pastime of the Maharaja; in one 
expedition alone he bagged fifty-nine tigers, liesides other 
game. 

My reasons for visiting Nepal, however, were none of 
these. Apart from my interest in the art of this unknown 
country, 1 \\ent there to study the primitive tril)es of the 
valley and to add sc^me heads in sculpture to my collection. 

HISTORY 

Nepal, called the I^nd of the Gurkhas, extends 520 
miles along the southern slopi; of the Himalayas. It varies 
in breadth from 90 to irx) mile's, a long and narrow strip of 
country. On the north lies 'i'ilx;! and the eternal snows 
considered impassable. On the east, Sikkim and the 
])arjc<;ling District. On the south, Bengal and the United 
I'rovincis. Three sid<‘s are lM>rdered by British territory. 
The population is alxjut six million. 


There have been froiri lime immemorial many small 
Stales in the hill country, (lurklia was Just such as these. 
It only rose to power and iinjjorlance as a State when 
according to tradition a Prince of pure Rajput hIo<Kl fled 
from Ghittor to seek fortune in the nills, and lx*c4»me King 
of the Gurkhas. Ambitious and warlike, he and his des- 
cendants gradually conquci'cd the country round, until in 
1 76<) under IVilhwi Nalayan, the ninth King, they laid siege 
to the Valley <tf Nepal. At that lime the Kingdom of 
Nepal was dividirtl up by the Malla Kings into three jealous 
Principalitii;s with capitals in Katmandu, I'ataii, and 
Bhatgaon. This led to the weakening of their yxisiLion and 
final disruption. 

Not satisfied with these gains, the Gurkhas turned 
covetous eyes to Tilnn and China and at one time possesstrd 
Sikkim. Later came war with the British and years of 
struggle until finally a 'Treaty was made between us in 1H16 
and n firm frieTiclship established. 

The main language of the country is Nepali, 1 ml there 
are a score of dialects spoken, and one village cannot 
communicate with the next. The Newars claim to be the 
original inhabitants of the valley and jmosess an ancient 
civilisation and literature. I'hey are responsilile for the 
wonderful arts and crafts of Nepal. I’hough everyone is 
called a Gurkha there are many mixed races, principally of 
Mongolian origin. 

THE JOURNEY 

'J’he road to Nepal might strike terror into the hearts 
of many. There arc two ways to enter: the best is from 
Roxaul, a terminus of the British line in this territory. 
Fn>in there the Nepalese light railway and a motor-bus 
takes the traveller to the f(K>t of tlic mountains over filly 
milcsi from the frontier. All this region is known as the 
teraU u dense jungle fatal to linger in during six months of 
the year liecause of the dervastating fever called awal 
from which only the Thanis tribe are immune. 

In order to cross over the hills which surround the 
Nepal Valley, the weak an; obliged to take a carrying 
chair; the brave and strong walk or ride! The first ascent 
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of the cijfh teen-mile journey is easy, and a niRlit ran be 
sjKnt on the heights of SisaRarhi, in the shadow of an old 
forlnrM that guards the passiige to India. The next day 
acrofw the pasws t)f Clii«ipani and ChnndraRiri to the 
Valley of Nepal is hart! travelling. I’he highroad to the 
Kingdom is tmly a narrow rtn-ky track, with rough and 
steep gradients. Along this all heavy goods air eairied 
miraculously by hundreds of sluitly little eixilies, the only 
other means of transport l^eing a light ropeway which goes 
direct across the mountains. 

Drscending from Chistipani we passed ihnuigh denw* 
forests or\-irgin jungle, rich Inipical undergiowlh, ferns, and 
rhododendrons. In the valley air three susjH'nsion bridges 
across a turbulent rushing river. 'I'lie cultivation is intense 
in the valleys, for Nepal has little land, the country l>eing 
divided lietwcen the tcrai and the mountains. 

The first great vnew of the JUtnalayas is from the 0>p 
of the Pass of Chandragiri: Daulagiri Massif, u(i,Rgt> feel 
and a range of glorious peaks, but alas I travelh'd otn of 
MrUHon and the rnonstKin ('loiids liid it from m<‘. 

'Fhr dini’ent Iti the valley is the most forinidalile part 
tif the journey, a /.ig/ag path down a pieciplcc, with 
towering trees and thick jungle on the one side, and fairy- 
like pe<‘|>s of the valley below with its gleaming white 
I^alaces and golden temple lops. 

THE VALLEY 

'I’he Valley of Nepal was probably once a lake. 'I'he 
saetril Bagbmali River which runs through it passes <iut l)y 
the only eleft in the ring of mountains, said to have Ix’cn 
eut miraculously by the Sjtint Manjusri, h'genclary founder 
of Nepal. Oval in shape, it only ineaMiin*s twenty miles l>y 
twelve and is ofccjuabh* climate 4,700 li‘el alxive wa-h*vel. 
An insufficient niiniiill makes for the |H)veriy of the 
l>eoplr. 

'I'hc disastrous carth(|uake of i9;4|. took tcTi ible loll of 
the valley. When the Maharaja stiw the ruin that was 
wrought he thought it would lake fifty years to rebuild. 
In a short time, hfnvc*ver, he has laought alw^ut a miracle 
of reconstruction. Wherever )»S8i hlc old malcrijtl has been 
utilised the tiny red liricks so distinctive of Nepjd archi- 
tect un*, the nircious pieces of srulpLiire. T s«iw many 
workslioiM full of men and l^oys copying the aniupie designs 
with great skill, and making IVame.s and panels to rt'plare 
the old. 

'J'he three citiw, ancient capitals under the Malla 
Kings, are museums of art in themselves. Katmandu, seat 
of (iovernment, offers vivid contrasts. Oti the one hand 
it is u perfect picture of the Middle Ages, untouched and 
uns]K)ih; on the other arc iiuKlern improvements, immense 
palaces, a new marble Darlmr, a wide street with shops, 
and equestrian sUilues unexpectedly ch*<-oratiiig the xipiares. 

Pataii, a still moir ancient i-ity honoui“eti by Awika, 
the foundations of which wtTt* laid in 22f) n.c., almost 
touches Katmandu. Bhatgaoo, a rival capital and strongly 
fortified city since a.d. 865, is eight miles away acniss the 
valley. 

The old and narrow streets of llu; cities air a joy to 
iM'hold. 'I'he beauty and variety of art on the Kf iilpturrcl 
and carved house's Ixidlcm all description. Particularly 
strange is the richnt^ of the ancient dwellings, one lirni* 
paluctrs, and the jxKiniess of the inliabilunls. I'he lypieul 
house has a verandah with single 01 double row of pillars 
carved effectively one-third ol' the way down. The ground 
floor is usually ocrupied as a shop. On the first story big 
and little windows alternate, llio long sills and lintels all 
decorated with perforaUxl centre panels oixuiing from inside' 
upwaixls. 'I'he next story is entirely of w<kk 1 and over- 
hangs in a hay. Thi- brackets In'twe'e-ii the windows are 
richly cjirved with figures and birds. 'J’lie projecting roofs 
or caves have a dozen pnijw to hold them, making decorative 
lint's. 'I'he narrow sinrris open out into huge squares 
filled with magnificjml temples, most of them pagoda- 
shnpt^d with supcrimrxwed roofs, style |>erfected in Nepal 
much earlier, it is lx*lieved, than in China or Japan. 'J’hr 
struts or brackets Jiolding up the roofs are caivrd with 


many-arini'd gods. Pairs of elephants or symlKilic lions 
guai'd the entrances. 

'I'he aneient Darluir Halls ami Palaces are many 
stories high, all deeoriiti'd with deep wiKideaiA'ing of figures, 
peacocks, and floral dettigns, somctinu*s picket] out in white 
or coloured paint most effectively. (Jreal Ik'IIs an* in the 
centre of caclt town, live feet in diameter. Tall sttnie pillars 
capped with strangely iH'autiful figitn's in shining brass of 
wondrous workmanship. Brass and bron/e easting is 
the supreiiK' art of th«' Newars. There is tiniinaginabie 
richness and eoUmr everywlieir. 

NYA’l'-KILA 

X’isitors are rarely, if ever, invited to the valley ; a 
recoi“d is kept of all of iheiii. Wherever I went 1 was 
almost mobl)ed and followed about by a crowd of men and 
children, the little women hitling and peeping iM'hind the 
ttpix’r windtiws. 1l was difficult lo photograph or even 
think. 

Tilt' only limi' I really evaded the erowcis was wIh'Ii 1 
sticldenly rlimlx'd tti the toj> of the Nyat-jxila, Bhatgaoo's 
greatest teinjile with five sup<'rim|x»sed rtxifs, said tti re- 
rcst'inble Horinje in Japan. I’ive pairs oj' stone animals 
and gods guaitl the entrance; though more than lil'e-si/e. 
1 braved them all ! la'gendary giants of N(‘|niI strike lerrtir 
at the Ixittotn, Ix'hind iht'm each aiiitiial or figure is said 
tt> lx* ten times stronger. Elephants come first, then Ihnis 
iiiiif'h more I'oriiiidable, dragons of fabulous stn'iigili lx*- 
liiiitl ihest', and lastly 1 faced tiie wrath tif the gtxls of 
Btiglnoi and Sinhini, many-arined and grt'ater than all. 

Once on the mp of the fifth ])lall(iriii 1 sun-eyitl the 
details <»f marx’ellous srulpliire on the brackets alxive iny 
head in great jx^ace. TIk- town of Bhaigaon with its 
((tiaiiil nx)is and littU' watch lowers jutting out, the rich 
and suqjrising variety of decoration on the temjjles below 
mc', the purple hills ami angry inonscM>n clouds Ix'hind 
made a picture. My guides and the cr<iwd temained 
o|X'n-inotiLhed and slupified at the Ixiltom of the scpiari'. 

MACHENDRAJAIRA 

I was lucky enough to he present at the ^I'at fi'slival 
of Macheiidra, more impressive than usual this y<‘ar, for it 
commenced with the State ojx'tiing of the m-w temple 
erected by the Maharaja on the ruins of the old. Origin- 
ally a Buddhist fi'slival, it has now Ix'come Hindu and the 
[xipularity of the gcxi inereast's. Hinduism now attracts 
the people more than Kiiddhisin hecause of the Hindu 
Riih'm, but the Nepalese as a race arc not really religious ; 
they are a pleasure-loving jx'ople and a festival app<'als to 
them txrause of its fioliday and merry-making, and the 
opjHirLonity to indulge in gambling, a favourite ancient 
pastime. 

'I'he whrile ixipiilatioii of the valley attended the 
cereinony ol' the o]M'niiig of the temple at Pafan by 11.11. 
the Maharaja, who Kcatlered rice and coins among the 
people. His full title is .Sir JmKllia Shurn Shere Jung 
Biiliadur Rana, O.C.I., fi.C.I.E., Prime Minister and 
Supreme C3oinmander-in-CIhief of the Army. He came 
into jxivvrr in 19:^2, .iiid his nean*st male relative succeeds 
him. 'I'he army of Nepal is its great pride, It riumhers over 
44,<KX). Each of the sons and nephews of the Maharaja 
arc Generals. Not a complimentary title but a fact, for 
none miss the daily drilling in the Maidaii. It is a most 
uf>-to-(laLe anny; high explosives are at the moment a 
sjx'cial .study of the State. Though we recruit many 
regiments ol (iurkhas from the valley according to our 
Treaty, the tallest of tbein are all kept for the anny of 
Nepal. 

The Macheiidrajaira lasted many dap and one of the 
most im]xirlanL ceremonies, called ** I'he Showing of the 
Shirt,” w:is attended by the King of Nepal as well as H.H. 
the Maharaja. Ever since the great Jung Nahaclur, power 
has all lietMi vested in the Prime MinisU'r, and the King, 
nllhnugh State documents arc issiit'cl under his s<*al, does 
not really rule his kingdom. Me live.s ajuirt, an incarnation 
of the gfxi Vishnu, and is raredy seen. 
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BUDDHIS'l’ S‘n//*AS 

In 225 11. c:., the Ein|jcror Aaoka came t<i the valley and 
ereried six Buddhist stufraw four of them mark the points 
of the compass outside the city of I’aian. One is the centre 
much gilded and changed, and the other is in the city of 
Rirtipur. Asoka's Kingdom at this lime stretched from the 
sacred Narbada River to Kashmir, and it is probable that 
Nepal was under Ins sway. 

7 wo giral stupas or rhaityas that make lajidmarks 
for inih's are Bodhnath and Sw'ayambhunath, great places 
of pilgi image. I'hcy are under the control of Lhasa, and 
an old 'J’ilietan Lama uikrs care of Ikxlhiiatli and its Vihara. 
Both have the elaborate and gilded finials of NepaU^se 
workmanship with strange piiintcil eyes on the base, 

I'he main entrance to Swayamblmnath is up a flight 
of 600 steps guartied by thra* colossal Buddhiis; on the top 
of the steps is a gilt Vajra or thunderl}olt of Indra to be 
hurled at the enemies of Buddhism. A centn* shrine, very 
Nepalese in character, gleams with brass riKti' and ornament, 
a flame bums here for all time, and Buddhist priests guard 
it night and clay. HuJtdrnls of grcy-hain‘d monkeys arc 
fed in the courtyard and .seem more* at home than the 
worshippers themselves. 

The ancient white mound is unaltered, but l>ronzc and 
brass statuar\' shine rvcr>-wliere, a beautiful figure of Tara, 
a poised peacock on the top of a pillar. 'I'he slirinrs round 
the stupa to the seven Dyaiia Buddhas have ornamental 
frames with figures at each side and rare flexible chin 
winduw.s. 

From the parapet C 7 iandraiiri Pass is all draped in 
clouds, the sacred river sparkles in the valley, the view is 
om* of surpassing loveliness. 'I'hrre is a strange mixtiiif of 
old c ar\ed wooden houses on this side. On one is printed 
a rioticr, “ Have pity on the p<K>r and helpless monkeys." 
At the mure shrine with the braxs pagoda roof a jnlgrim 
with a l>ell and many simple ofl'crings was making a loud 
and noisy puja. He n‘ad aloud out of a parchmetil lxx)k 
with his linger pointing to the place. A monkey sat in the 
window of om* ol‘ the shrines and put his long lingers 
through the chain-work to steal bits of offerings. In fact, 
they were all having a grand feast. 

• IHL LAND IHAT LEADS 'I’O PARADISE" 

'J'he visi{)n of Nepal in all its glory was only vouchwtfcd 
to me once lest it should l>eeome a common thing. The 
morning of my departure I lifted up my eyes to the hills, 
hoping and longing to sec* the snou’s, and there at last the 
whole giant range of the Himalayas was n'vealed. The 
Daulagiri Massif, Nanda D<*vi, the great lilcjck which con- 
tains Mount 1 A’ere.st and all the snow peaks Ix'tween, with 
the monsfXMi clouds rolled away for a brief space. 'J'he 
near Jitlls which had looked so’ important and satisfying 
before IxTaine insignificant, for Ix'hincl them towered the 
snow-caps of the greatest range in the world. Dark icy 
blue eover<*d with tin* palest blue snow, the early morning 
.sunlight just touching their tips. We left tlte houses and 
climbed higher and yet higher to the foot of the pass, and 
the whole wonder of it came into view behind the sHcn*d 
river, trees, anti valley. The mighty Himalayas made out: 
v!i.st line of siiowclad peaks and the valley and the l<>ol- 
hills sank away. With a I'eeling of great peace 1 lell 
Katmandu. My liearers carritxl me all too c^uickly into 
the mist and clouds on the ttjp of (lhandragiri, but my la«t 
glimpse of the \’alley of Nepal was one blaze of glory. 


H.lf. llir .Vlitliuraja of Nepal ofjerting 
trrrnmny orMahentlra Temple. 



High ntad from India to Nepal. 
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Aspects of British Malaya 

by RICHARD SIDNEY, F.R.G.S. 


M ALAY'A is a vtrry snrnll country, hardly (hhi miles 
lon^, and fewer lhan ai)o miles at its broadest. 
You can fly from Penanif to Sinfjaporc in three 
hours, you can travel by motor-car along excellent rtiads 
and take what time you like touring the Peninsula, and 
you c^m accomplish the journey by train or sliip in well 
uncliT a day. 'I'liis should give the reader some apprecia- 
tion of its physical size, but it must not lx* considered that 
l>ecaas<r the country can 1 m* traven«*tl so quickly it is not 
full of interest for those with an appnriative intelligence. 

It is not easy for one who has lived in this country for 
many years to know exactly what those features are which 
will most stntngly strike the traveller who is here for a few 
weeks, or |Kwtsil>ly only a few days. 1 have lx*en fortunate 
of late, however, to havt: been in touch with several travel- 
lers who have givj*n rne some of their flrst-hand iinpn*ssions 
alxmt Malaya us they have reacted to It. .Some of the 
features which they noted are here set down. 

Probaldy the tliiiig a)>oul Malayii that strike.s the 
traveller mrwt is the essential greeniH's.s of the country 
throughout its entire length and lireadth. Pi-ohahly only 
in the tin-mining areas is there any exception to this rule. 
Most travellers affirm, also, that they hud expiK'ted to find 
Malaya much hotter than they have actually found it. 
('Phis dfM*s not comfort very much those of us who live here 
because we know that the enervating damp heal Is what 
saps our erurrgy and makes us long for a C(M)ler climate. 
All the siiine, Malaya never suffers the inienst* heat of 
many tropical lands.) ’I’heii there are excellent main 
roads which now ]M‘n<*lrate all over th<‘ country. 'I'hcse 
arc mostly smooth and duslletw, and do not c.irry very much 
traffic except near the big towns. Mula) a, therefore, may 
Ixr said It) Ik* a Paradise for motorists; lliough during the 
htrat of the day it is Ix'lter not to Ik* on the roads, and there 
is no n(‘t'ej«ity for this hreause the eountry provides ae- 
eommotlation, hy means of its excellent .-{ysiein of rest 
iiouses, !<»• lrav<*IIeix who would sample the smaller tJiwns 
and villagt*s as wt*ll as the principal cilic.s. In addition, 
there are eoinforlahle trains and steamers, so that the tour- 
ist is well ealereil for in eve^ department. 'I'lit* internal 
flying iM*rvie(*s, also, an* making progitrss each month, and 
ihelr rt*rord for comfort and salcty is unexcellt*d. Add to 
this, llial the tniveller will meet in the country districts 
charming and hospitable Malays, and in the towns Uliinese 
and Indians and others who will l)c glad to welcome him, 
and it may Ijt readily appreciated that British Malaya offers 
a wonderful touring ground for thost* who have a few weeks 
to spare during the course of a world lour. 

CHANGES nURING THE PAST I’WEN'J’Y YEARS 
The writer has carefully studied this country during 
tht* pa.sL twenty years, and he has noted how very much 
Malaya has come into the modern world stream of late. 
Not BO long ago few people had heard of Singapore, and 
fewc;r still knew where it was. Even to-day letters arc 
addressed Singapore., India; SingajKire, China; ami to 
other destinations— but the Naval Hu<te, and rt*eenl Im- 
ptaial commitments, ha\r put Singai)ore and British 
Malaya firmly on the world map. Rublier and tin helped 
to do this, but the prewmt strategic importance of this small 
country has pnibahly done more to make Britishers con- 
scious of W'hcrt* Malaya is, and what it stands for, than any 
other single factor. 

Wc still live in a country in which there arc loo few- 
domiciled Eurojjeans, but the numlx-r of these is gn)wing 
yearly. With the development of two big hill stations at 
Fraser’s Hill and at Cameron Highlands -we have suitable 
places to which Europ<*:ins let*l that they can n*iire, and 


where at pn*sent are many schools in which I'Unopcan 
children, at any rate in their early veal’s, can Ik* ixlucatcd. 
In addition to this, as a ifsiilt of the recent clepi-essions, 
many furnierly prosperous men have iiad in ivtiirn to 
Malaya to eoniiiuie to work, and the tendeiu’>' is showing 
itself for nion* and more Europeans to consMler ihe (|U(*stioii 
of settling down and making Malaya their |M*rmanrnt 
home. 'I'his i.s going to mean a great deal for the country 
in future, and will probaiily help ver\' mucli in all siM'ial 
legislation and in matleix of that sort. 

.Singapore itself, of (“oun«*, has iKroine the headijuar- 
ters of a garrison, but the Military and Naval and .Mr 
Force autliorilics liave so arranged mailei-s that the pre- 
sence of large* lx)du*s j)f trtMips is not very nolieeable iiiiles.H 
you know where to find their eamps. In the eily iiself 
little change has taken place as a I'csult of the great Naval 
Base*, and we only know that Fort Canning (wliieh lias 
alwap been military hc*acl(jiiarlers) has more IniiUIitigs in 
il than ever InToir. Otherwise*, it is iie*e’e’Ksary to trave-l 
mile'.s out of the city in order to find large* cne ampincnls of 
trcKjjis, and le> become aware of many Air Fore-e* landing 
grouiiils whose* prese*nrc the pul)lic pe»ssibly deK*s not sus- 
I)cct. This is not .surprising when we consider that the* 
Singapeae Civil Airpexi is within the Municipal aira. 

British Malaya has probably b(‘e*n in the* world news 
fairly fre'queiuly of late, not only be*e*ati.se* eifihe* .Singa|Ka'e- 
Base*, but iH’cauae* e)f the ge*nerosiiy e>l' its taxp:iyei-s. < )nly 
a short time before th<*se woiils were* written I lie .Straits 
Se*ltl(“rne“nts Govertimeiit had given to the British taxpayers 
in England a trifle eif one inillieHi sterrling in o)xJe*r to lie'lp 
defray the cost of Imperial flelenc(*s. 

MALAYA GRADUALLY GROWING UP 

While it is true that this country has had iiiaiiy ups and 
dowiLS, h(M)ms and slumps, il is also fairly certain dial lew 
countri(*s have larn sei rich e»r sei richly «*ndow'cd. Puhlie- 
revenue-s have* lK*e*ii very gre*al, and this lia.s rnabli'd the* 
(ioveriune*iit to s|K*nd ine)ne*y lte*ely. Lfp tei a few years 
ago, the*re*fe)iv, th(*n* wh-s little* n(*e*d lea- spi*cial legislation 
as we know il in oth(*r e*ouiiliie*s heeanse*, though pove*(iy 
and want c.xisletl in plae'e*s, lew iK*e)ple* we‘n* known iei 1 m* 
starving, and if some* we*re unable* to aflVjrd a bow l ol rice 
they could always rely on their friends to supply the*m. 

To-day, and for some years past, the* efleet ol depre's- 
sioii lias lM’t*n ejuite st‘verely fell in this e'oiiniry. 'The n*sult 
has been a nuiniKT of strikes, many eif which have* un- 
doubtedly |K)inlexl the way to what is ImiuikI to InqqH*!! in 
the near fulun* uiilerss condiiiems art* re*mt*tJie*d a s«*rioiJs 
clash heiwreii the jieaijilt* whti have iitii with those* 
w’ho have. 

Offhand, the writer can remember a strike of tailors, a 
strike of bakers, numerous transport strike’s (t a using tre- 
mendous inconveaiiemc-i* to the workeix in Simra|M>rei, a 
riekHhawstrike.and t‘ven strike’s em the jiarl of.Municipal and 
Clovemmeril e*mplt»yi:trs. On a large tin min'* a strike held 
up operations for some lime. 'These are e*\ampWs t»f w’hat 
has l)een happening of late, and with the workers getting 
organised this will go on happening until equable social 
legislation is brought into force in this country. fA mirror 
of rhe life we arc living may he se*en in the t;e)rrcxpe)mlemee 
columns of emr newxjjapers; and yet this is a comparatively 
new phe?ne)mefie)ii, and semicihing almost unknown ten 
years agei.) 

Another sulijecl which has given our authorities con- 
siderable trouble, and Jias set many of our l)nt brains 
thinking, is that dealing with traffic. New* rules and regu- 
lations have Ix’cn issued for practically every big town in 
Malaya, and Singapoir has even gone so far as lo alKilisli 
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luMuinif durinii thr diiy-iinio in its main l)usim‘ss an-as, and 
all hiKUini; throunhnul llu* Municip-al aira at iMj*iit. 

Oiu* ouj;ht also to mcniion that A.R.l*. has t<‘arfd its 
ui?ly head even in this lu’aijiiru) and pcatfrul land, and in 
Sin^ajKirr ai any rate ihc possibifitH-s <>f a futtirc uar havr 
iM'cn vny rlowly studied. Noi loni? aK<i a test hlack-oui 
was itcld, and ilir i'ari that ihcrr would ix' a thousand dollar 
line I'or anyone who tontravmc^Kl the snecia) regulations 
ensured that no lights in unauthorised places were visible. 

My advice to any traveller who can spare a few wn-ks 
would lx* to try to see diis counirv by road, by rail, by sea, 
and I'roin the air. Froin the air, he will lx- surpriwd at 
Malaya's colouring, I', veil if the paddy fields are not 
emerald green the travellei may well be surprised at the 
iniri( -ary of the field patterns and the varying shades (Iroin 
ehfxtdate to a bright yellow ; oJ’ the earth l«*neath him. 
He will feel as he flies over the jungles that Malaya is a 
gn-at green cjuilt, with the evidences of man only sparsely 
i-ealisable. Here, for (‘xample, is a thin line representing a 
railway; Iwre arc some blue tin-mining prxils showing 
whence Malaya draws much tif'its wealth: here are wrried 
ranks of rubher trees wliith give* an entirely diflerent 
fwitern ihtiu the wild proru.siou and disoider of the jungh-; 
and here and there little iowiislii;>s hKiking so dean and so 
Ix-aulifu! (roiri alxjve. 

In a shriit artit h* it is diflicull to giv(‘ more than ii 
hurried glimpw^ of what the writer considers to lx* one of the 
world's finest countries, but 1 would urge strongly that all 
who can shotiUl tt>me here anti see the plaee Ibr themselves. 
J hr-y will Im* well repaid and they w ill leave Malaya ('(‘(‘ling 
that they want to rome back and look at the waving ctK'o 
iiut palms or (he casuarina ire<*s which fringe its shor^fs. 

J he traveller will lx* ddightr^d at the friendly reccpiioii of 
the per»ple, and it will Ik- surprising if his visit to Malaya 
dt>es ntit prtive the liigh-water mar k tif any world imir lie 
may untleriaki-. 
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Shanghai 

by o. M. Green 


L ess than a century ago the wcaithieat, most im- 
portant city in Asia was a tract of swampy ground 
adjoinirig a secund-cate Chirnrse town. The first 
British ntcrciiants who went to Shanghai on its being 
opened for trade in 1B43 lived in that town. In the flimsy 
Chintnu; houses they Iroze in winter and stewed in the 
moist heat of summer; the Chiiutte offlcialK disliked having 
them there: and Captain Bulfour^ the first British Consul, 
had no difllculty in obtaining a stretch of ground by the 
river, northwards of the Chinese town, on which ftii eigncrs 
were allowed to buy land and manage their affairs 
according to thcrir own laws, under their respective consuls. 

Such wen* the beginnings of Shanghai ; and from this 
germ of self-government has de\'cloped a city of fbrty-two 
different nationalities and over a million inhabitants, with 
another 3,000,000 Chinese in the area around the Foreign 
Strtilements, adorned with splendid buildings, great blocks 
of flats, gay gardens, and spacious parks, hospitals and 
.•M-hools, a police force of 5,000, and an admirable volunteer 
force of u,cK->o, mills anil factories, docks and warehouses, 
the centre of China's trade, finance, and industry. 

At the outset Shanghai consisted of three Conces- 
sions; French, British, and American, governed jointly by 
their resi>ective consuls. But by 1B54 the €:iiy had already 
groNsm so fast that the administration was eittrusted to a 
Niunidpal Cktuncil, elected by the ratepaycMn, with powers 
to collect taxes and maintain a |)olicc force —which, it has 
been observed, arc the two indispensable attributes of an 
independent State. Another change took place in 1863, 
when the French dtx:icled to run their part as a separate 
Concession, and the British and American Concessions 
were inerKed in what has ever since be(*n called the 
Intcrnutioiiai Settlement. 

'T'hcie U no place in the world so curiously constituted. 
In oth(T ;)arts of Chiiiu, such a.H Tientsin, Hankow, and 
Canton, there arc (Concessions l>elonging to different 
Powers who hold them on periK-iual leasehold from China. 
But the JrilcrnatioriaJ J>ettlcrnrnl of Shanghai l)clongs r)nly 
to the people who own the land in it and its administration 
is entirely in their hands. Throughout the troubled times 
ol the nineteenth eeiiturv when tlie last dynasty of Emperors 
was dwliiiing to its collapse, and particularly after their 
disappcaraiice, hurulreds of thousands of Chinese have 
flcx-kctl into the Seulemcnt li)r j>rotection, and Ibr some 
thirtet-n years now there have l>een fiv<* Chinese on the 
Municipal Council to represent the Chinese etanmunity. 
But the real power, though courteously veil<*d, remains 
with the nine foreign mcrnlK'rs. 

Shanghai is under lh«^ proteclion ofihe l<)ijrlcejj Powers 
who have ireaiies with China, but it d<H*s not belong to 
them. 'I'he Municipal Council has to have its by-laws 
approved by the diphatiatic Ixjdy rcprirseniing the Powers; 
but neither the diplomats nor the foreign rtmsuls who live 
in Shanghai can give an oider to the Ckajiiiril. (Chinese 
ollicials have no rights in the Settlement, cannot collect 
taxes, f»r post pi<x:“lainatiniLs: and any Chinese wanted by 
them lr)r crime must have the charge against him estal>- 
lishcd in o|K*n court in the Settlement Ixrlbrc he can be 
handed over. 

Such a stale of affairs could never have come alxmt if 
CJhina h(*rself had been differently govcrntHl. As said 
abrA'«-, the Manchu dynasty was plainly moving to extinc- 
tion all through the nineteenth century; relxrllions wertr 
frequent, disorder rile; and the Municipal Ckiuncil, respon- 
sible lor law and order over sn huge and mixed a jKjpula- 
tion, was oliliged to asM*rt powers which should never have 
been necessary. In <ine crisis of the civil wars strveniccn 
yean* ago, it actually arrested u Chinoir. army of afxjut 
3,rxx> men, left leaderle.s.s oti the .Settlement Ixmndary, and 


inUTtied them until they could be handl'd over to their 
rightful leaders. Service on the Council has always bwn 
an honour, attracting the best men, though it means hard 
work and no emoluments, and the Ck)uncil may lairly 
claim to have discharged its immense duties impartially 
and well. 

Of the charms of life in Shanghai one iiiigiit write 
unendingly. First and foremost credit must lx: given to 
the host of deft and supple Chinese servants who lap one 
ttonlinually in cushioned comfort. Accurately informed of 
“ master's ’’ income — ^for nothing is secret in China thtry 
exact a corrcsptmding “ squeeze ” on the household bills 
according to the ancient custom of the East. But in return 
you will get such service jw nowliere else in the world. 
There is no servant problem in China. 

But though freca from the minor cares of life, Shanghai 
is anything but indolent, I'fie swirling traffic of motors, 
biuea, trams, lorries, whcelbanows, and rickshaw's ceaselessly 
jostling f;ac;h other in the crowded streets is symptomatic of 
the vitality of the place. There arc cIuIm for trvery kind 
of sport or social pursuit; the flat surrounding plains arc 
ideal for riding; the wide nctw'ork of creeks and lakes 
aroutid the Yangtze della offer most delightful week-end 
expeditions by houseboat or sjii]ing-lx>al; and the many 
different nationalities mingle logctlier in great amity and 
combine with (Energetic appreciation of the common 
interest in every project for the welfare of Shanghai. 
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The Home and Habits of the 
Giant Panda 

by Arthur de Carle Sowerby, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

{Director: Shanghai Museum) 


T he home (>!' ihr giant |>aiida {Ailuropoda melamUuca 
David) is in one ul' the wildest and innxl inaccessible 
mountainous areas on the face of the earth. It lies 
along the Chinese-^'I'ilielan larders, when* rugged moun- 
tains of from i5,o<x> to well over 2o,o<x) ilrt in altitude arc 
covert^d !»elow the upj>er limits of the timlK'r line with dense 
bamlxx) jungle and rhododendmii tliiekeLs, interspersed 
with stands of ronifei-ous trees. ’I’hese mountain fastnt'sses 
am only he reached bv hazardous f<K>lpathK winding 
through diH^!p deliles or along pirripitous slopes. Roaring 
torrents have to 1 k‘ crossed by means ol’ slender trxT trunks 
or enid(‘ ro|X‘ sus|x*nsion bridges thrown aen)ss them. 
C;imp (*fpiipmeni aiul |jn)vLsious have to be jwcked in by 
jM>rteis, while heavy rains often make it almost im|>ossible 
An' even these nimble-footed mountaineers to travel in this 
iiihomitable though wondrously beautiful country. 

The inaccessibility of the regions where the giant 
panda is to be found has been pur forward recently as a sure 

f irotection against this rare animal’s possible extermination, 
mt this is not the case, for the re<\son that this whole area 
is inhabited by mountain trilicsmen who are all expert 
hunters and to whom the present high market value of 
giant ])andas, es{)eeially live spieciinens, offers suHicient 
iriducrinent to make them engage in a ruthless hunting 
of this animal. It has lieen reliably reported that these* 
hunters go out in large l>ands accompanied by packs of 
dogs and scour the whole country where pandas are known 
to be, driving them from cover and killing every animal 
encountered in the hopes of securing femah*s with culw, the 
latter alive. Already, it is stated, two large vallex-s in what 
is known as the Wassu country*, which liers w'vrral clays 
journey north-west of Chj*ngtu, tin* capital of Szechuan 
Province, have lx:en completely cleared of giant jnmdjLs. 
This is the country where most ol’ tlie live pandas already 
shipped out of (Ihiiia to Europe and Aincricu, as well as 
most of the dead specimens for museums abroad, have betm 
taken. 

The range of the giant panda, howt‘\Tr, extends a 
considerable distance Iwth north and south of the Wassu 
country, but nowhere can this animal lx* s;iid to be plentiful. 
Its rarity may lx* gathered from the fact that, although many 
big game hunters and z(K)Iogic;iil collectors from Euro[K‘ 
and America had rejx'aledly tried thiutisc'lvi's to secure 
s(KH;iineiis, living or dead, and to encounter and study 
the panda in iLs natural haunts, some fifty years elapscul 
hetwis'Ti the time this animal was first discovert'd in 1867 
l>y the famous missionary-naturalist I’Ablx; Armand 
David ill the little l*rincipality of Moupin, and its first 
capture alive by nalive.s Air a (ierman (‘Xpi:dilion under 
Hen Waller SuxMzner and Dr. Hugo Weigold in the 
Waiwu couiUr)’ in 1916. 'I'his sjxrt:imen, however, dic’d 
Ixrfore it could be bn>ught out of the country. Tour other 
dead .sjiecimens also were schemed by this expt’dition for the 
Dresden Mu.>u*um, ihisu* Ixnrig the first giant pandas seen 
in the flesh by Wcrslern explon*rs since David discuivered 
the SjX'cies. 

Even St) the ineinlK'rs cd' this ex|)edition did not thern- 
sc.'lves encounter the giant panda alive in its natural haunts, 
not did any cjiher explonrr actually set eyes on one in the? 
wilds till in 1938 the; brothers Kermit and Theexiore 
RfXisevell, after a siren uou.s seaich extending over scrveral 
weeks, came ujxfii and shot the Arst giant panda ever to 
have Ix-en Mren ljy a white man in its native habitat. 



A yuuiiR (limit Pandn, pn'iiriitrrl to the Sliunf^hai Muxcimi (K,A..S,) 
by Mrs, Riiih I lurktirwi and Mr. Queiiliii Youiik, who scciirt'd llir 
lirsl live lo leave dliina. 

Since theut lour other Wc^leniei’s have shot spiHrimens 
of this rare animal, namely, Ernst Schaefer while on the 
Brtxike Dolan I'Apedilion, Dean Sage, Jr., and W. (*. 
Sheldon, who together killed a line «|XN'imen in the Wassu 
eountiy, and Captain H. C. Hnicklehursi, one lime (hurie 
Warden of the Sudan. 

In the autumn of Mrs. Ruth Hurkness, widow 
of the* hitt* Mr. William II. 1 Iurknes.s, made her sensational 
ea]>tiire of a live Iiahy giant panda, which she successfully 
lransix)rlc“d to America : repealing this remarkable exploit 
the following year when she look a second baby giant panda 
Lo Aiiiericu, where it was lodged with the Arst 111 the 
Hnxikiield /tx> in C !iiieago. 

Since then a ihirfi live giant panda has Ix’cn successfully 
shipped lo America for the Bronx Zoo in New York, while 
Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Smith have more recently taken Ave 
living s|xrcimens to England, where three were purchased 
Air the /oological (butlens in Regent’s Park and Whipstiade. 
Quite rc’ceiitly one more live giant panda has lx?en shipped 
out of Clhina on its way to Sail Francisco, making, with a 
A'liiale wliic;li Mr. Smith tried to take to London in 1936, 
but whieli died eti route, a total of ten living specimens of 
this run^t of China's large mammals to have been expiorted 
from this country. In the meanwhile it has Ijoen reliably 
Imported that many sptreimens taken alive by native 
hunters to Chengiu have died there in captivity, M'hile a 
great many more have been killed in the courses of the 
intensive persecution to which the species is being subjected. 
Only a few of llurscr have Ix-en secured and preserved for 
museum collertioiis either in China or aliroad. 

Previous to the prtrseiit demand in foreign countries 
for sjjeeimeiis of the giant panda this animal was not much 
hunted, l>ccau8c its pelt was not sufAcicntly valuable to 
make it w'orth while lor native hunters to waste their time 
and enei-gy upon it. 

A few years ago little wa.s known of the habits of the 
giant panda, but now it has Ixm well established that it is 
a lonely creature, living in dense cover, where it feeds 
almost exclusively on the dwarf bamixx) that clothes the 
mountain sides. 'J'he female gives birth to one cub at a 
time, usually in the late spring or summer. Full grown 
male giant pandas n'ach a weight of alx>ul 4(X) lb., I>eing 
about ns big as a medium-sized lirown liear. 

In outw’ard appearance the giant panda is very like 
a {x*ar, but its skull and other anatomical features show it 
to lx* more nearly related lo the memixrs of the racc(x>n 
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family, to which lx*l<mjp its cousin llic liitlc panda [Ailums 
J'ulgum styani I’homas). The laUcr is liiirly plentiful in the 
same country ns that occupied hy the f^iaiil panda, another 
member <)f the same Kcniis, Atlurus Jufgrnx futgriix, Ikmiij; 
found as far west as tlie Kastern Himalaya. The Kiant 
panda has Iktu placed in a family by itself called the 
AiluTofxMiidit, It is known to the Uhinese as /Vf Sfiung, whicli 
means White B<far, Its c»>loiir and inarkinKs an* most 
remarkable, the IxkIv and head bcin^ white with a blac-k 
band extendinjir over the shoulders. Its le^s and ears also 
aiv black, while a black patch surrounds eaclt eye. 'J'he 
fur is thick, raifier stilT and distinctly wtadly. the stiles of 
the feel lx'in>{ alneist conipleiely roveretl with hair. 

For a considerable part of the year the country’ in 
which the panda lives is covered with snow, but, so far as is 
at prest'nl known, it din's not hibernate as bears do. 

Ill the same i-ejfion many other iiiteri'stiiiK animals 
occur, iiicludin>{ the so-called I liinalayan black bear, a 
species of tp'izzly bear, closely similar to, if not identical 
with, the ’I'ibetun blue bear, the slnin^r )(tial-likc animal 
known as the takin (iiudorcai), the bhiirel or blue sheep, 
the wliite-maned scitiw, the Koral, several forms of deer, 
and the Koltlen-haired snnli-tKwed monkey {lifihiopilhecu.\ 
rosfUamt). 'I’hevt*. are alfwi a m-eat many tlifTeveni kinds of 
rare pheasants to lx* found in this wild and inaccessilile 
coiiiilry, sucli as the eared pheas;ints, the blixid pheasiints, 
the monal or Impeyan pheasant, the traKO|}an, l.ady 
Amhei-st’s jiheaHjint, KlUoi's pheasiinl, the silver pbeas;iiit, 
the pheasJinl pousc, the siimv partiid|^:e, and the like. 

'riiis region is also the home of numerous slranne Ibrms 
of moles, shrews, and other insedi votes not met with else- 
where in the worUl. 

In the more Iku'i'cii uplands farther to the west the 
wild yak, tin* l>ij;-horiied sln^p, the wild as.s, the 'rilK'lan 
antelope, two species of gazelle, the wolf, the steppe fo,\, 
the snow leopard or ounce, and the lynx ixcur, while i-very- 
where the wild Ixiar is coininoii. ’Hius this whole le^ion 
is a bif? ^ame hunter's ptiradise such as is hardly to 1«* 
equalled any when* in the world ti>-day. It is also the home 
of ihir wild do>{ "hii li bunts in packs, as well as of a 

l^n*at many other s|K*< ies of smaller carnivores, bal.s, and 
riHleiils. It is heiv that the handwime i)i*rby's parakeet is 
found, the most northerly raiiKc in ibe world of any mnnlx*r 
of the jiaiTot family, while two Itirms of macatpies occur, 
the roiiiiiion rhesus monkey and the Tibetan shori-iaih*<l 
macaque, 'fbe sambur deeV also veaebes its most northerly 

1 ^^ limit ill the deep valleys of the V'aiifrty.i*, MekoiiK. Salween, 

and Irrawaddy Rivers, which hen run parallel to each 
other, but a li^v miles apart for some disUince. In these 
valleys semi-trooii al eondiiions prevail in strange conirast 
to frigid conditions liinh up in adjacent mountain ridges. 


riie flora of this rei;ion in also extninely rich and 
varied, formiiijLr a rare colle«*tinK I'ronnd for botanical 
cxploi-em. It has svqiplied the gardens of I'urope ami 
America with some of tlicir choici'si bliHims. 
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Hongkong 

by O. M. GREEN 


I S there a lovelier place in the world than Tlonj^kcmg, 
the last otU]v>st ol Empire on the south-eJLst coast ol‘ 
.^Mia ; or, it may well l>c added, a Ix'tter example of the 
British tfeiiimt lor roJonisittion Its mountains, risinff for 
the most pan sheer from the bluest of seas, are clothed in 
verdure nearly to their tops; from among them peep large 
white mansions sun<niiiditl by gardens of glowing colour. 
Along a narffiw shc'lf of Ibreshorc on the western side lies 
the city of \'’ictona, great business ofttees, Cloven imrnt 
House, the Cathedral, and at the lower end a picturesque 
medley of old white houses that seem to have eome down 
from an alm(«i forgotten antiquity, swarming with Chinese 
and Portugut?s<-. 'I'he harbour is alive with givat shijis 
from all the w<»rl(l, meii-of-war, flat-bottomed river steamers 
sitting on the water like muflins, busy little launehes, junks, 
sampans. Along the water-front of Kowhwn, the mainland 
section of the colony, dockyards and factories cluster 
thickly: but inland is the most exquisite country, wixxied 
hills, Chint'se villages lying snugly in the valleys, and here 
and there a long arm of placid sea thrust into the land like 
u .Nornegiaii fjord. If it had nothing eJ.se to recommend 
it, Hongkong should lx* honoiiivd for its skill in combining 
the busiest industrial and eoiimienrial life with rcjspect fiir 
its lovely surroundings. 

Within the past two y<*ai-s the Canton-Hankow railway 
has lieen linked with the one to Kowham by a Icxip roimd 
Clanton, and this seems fh'siitu'd in years to eome to bring 
still greater business to Hongkong. It has also had ariotluT 
very Interesting result. But for the war it would now lx* 
pos.sible to travel by rail from I longkoiig, up through China 
and Manchuria, across Siberia, Russia, Poland, Cierinaiiy, 
and Belgium, by train ferry a<-ioss the Channel, and so to 
Ixindun. Half aen^ss the world by train: lum tlie old 
pioneers in China ol’ 1840 would have laughi*d at the idea. 
For them the journey home meant three inotiths’ sniling 
round th<* Ciipe. 

JJongkorig'.s eiimale cannot lx? calletl ideal. In sum- 
mer as one ItKiks don ri from the Peak, the highest point in 
tlie island, all the town lx?low is hidden for weeks on end 
in thick while fug, and from time to time typlnKnis lour up 
Irorn the region j)f the Philippines, the fury of which is 
unimaginable by tluwe who have not known them. All 
tlie hoitses are etiuipix'd with typhoon shuliers, and on the 
KowI(x>ii side of the harlK)ur large brt‘akwaters have Ix-eii 
built Ix'hind which small craft shelier when a lyphrxm is 


signalled. Even so the destruction that these mighty 
Storms can do is great. But lilt* in Hongkong, as in all the 
Far East, is singularly enjoyable. Every kind of sport lies 
ready to hand ; iniJiin half an hour of leaving one's desk 
one may l3C playing any game one pleases, the swimming 
and sitiling are unsurpassMl, in the evening there is dancing 
at Repulse Hay and all the lavish hospitalities of China. 
So men work hard and play hartl and get a great deal more 
out of life than their fclhm-s in England. 

One institution in Hmigkong which deserves special 
mention is the university for Chinese, {bunded by Lord 
Lugard when he was Governoi- of the colony sr>mc thirty 
years ago. Here the students live very much a.s they would 
at Oxford or Cambridgt?, and the degrees they take arc the 
same as those of lamdon University. l'’or young Chintsi* 
who need a Western training and c.annot afford to come 
to England, the Hongkong University is a grtral l>o<>n. 

More than this, the university is an emblem of that 
cultural relationship Ix'lween Great Hritaiii and China, 
which, impereej)tibly developing through the cciiluri(?s, has 
made Hongkong’s importance lo tlie Empire evtrii jx*rhii|M 
inon* than her trade. In no other foreign settlement in the 
Far East is the sense of history so strong as in Hongkong. 
.Nowben- In China is British influence w) di*eply rooted iis 
ill the south. It was then* in the seven Iwnth century that 
the British traders first came in contact with the Chinese 
and quickly transccndtil the much earlier pioneers, the 
1*01-1 ugiiese. For over two centuries the jealousy of the 
Clhim-se mandarins confimxl them to the narrow rcuerva- 
lions known as the facloriirs of Canton ; and two wars had 
lo lx* Ibught before relationships were pul on a projxM- 
liiotiiig. Even within tin? past quarter of a century there 
have been violent quarrels In’twccn 1 longkong and Canton. 
Vet, on the whole, relations Ix'twcen them have beem good; 
they respect each other, and Hongkong is not oidy a 
channel for trade, but an avenue lor the transinisKion of 
the richer if impaliwdde associations Ix'twcen and 

West by which Jxitli .sidt's must lx*nefit far more than by 
the excliangc ol’inateriid goods. 

For the inoiiient Hongkong is cut off from Canton 
and the interior by the war, and, like Shanghai, is suffering 
severely. Vet, like Shanghai, its vitality cannot be 
crushed. Already it liegins to rtreover. Stxmer or later it 
must resume its funrlion iis the island of Fragrant Streams 
for Great Britain and China lx>Lh. 
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Japan : Ancient and Modern 

by A. Morgan Young 


J APAN has many nanw^* some of them of enonmnis 
U-Tiffih, the leajil rnomirous «»f the native names bc-iiij; 
C)-ml-kuni, “ Great August Gomiii y,'* Inil the out* pre- 
ferred hy Uu* Japanese tiiemselves Is a Chinese i^amo, 
Nippon, li-om which “ Jajxm ” is derived in a n)uiida))uui 
fashion. A lew years aRo it was ollicially aiiiiouiu i'd that 
the correct Jiame was Nippon, anti this now apia-ai-s on 
jHwlmarks, trademarks, i-lc. It means ** Sun-oriRin," or 
the plata* the sun conies from more laiiiiliaily and mure 
poetically, The l-and of the RisiiiR Sun. Ami henee too 
the flaR— the red disc on a white Rround, with Rirat retl 
rays added lor the naval eiisiRn. 

SN( )\V-C:APPE1) M< )1:N i ai ns 
'J’ he first ihiiiR that strikes llie travellei, at whit liev»-i 
l>ort the liner hriiiRs Iiim to, is the nimmiainous cliaraclcT 
of the country. If one arrives first at Yokohama, it is true, 
one is landiiiR on the edRc of the jpeatest plain in Japan, 
yet the Rreal snow-eapped cone of Enji, the luRliest moun- 
lain in all Japan, is clearly in sight. But it is this plain, 
with its immense harvest <»f lieis which nccountiil litv the 
ItK’ation of the old ciiphal of Kamakura {now little* more 
than a villaRe, with the famous iaoiize Uuddlia) ami later 
Ytdo (now 'I'okyo), 

The great miKlern port of Yokoh.itna, like llial of 
Kolx*, was fouiich*d lK*e.ause of the deep-water anchorage, 
which was not iiecexsaiy Ibr the aneieiil jxirls that tlie new 
ones serve. 

'I’he clmier of islands fonning Jajxm are twice the area 
of the British Isles, hut they arc so mountainous that the 


amount of arable land Ls alxaii the same, lint thert* is a 
gn‘at {lin'crence, though in both countries, more than in 
most lands, the fanning adds tit the pictiiresiiueness of the 
cuuiitrvside. In J:>P‘>>' >his pictuiTstpienes.s is nvtt that 
of hedgeiitws; it is that i»f fields carefully l<‘velled ami 
Inmnded hy grassv hanks Ibr the reienlion of irrigation 
water. As the valleys luvoim* sli‘i*per and nartimer in tin* 
ascent, tln*si* fields In'cmnc sinallei- and smaller, and the 
dilfeivma* in level greater, until it si*eiiis as if tin* sOnn* 
retaining-wall has an ar<‘a iiearh as largi' as the plui of 
land tliat it supports. This giv(*s a s|H'eial cliaraeter to tin* 
scenery throiiglnnit Japan. Thaiched fann-ln)iis(‘s, high 
narrow stacks of rue-straw, ami all arouml mouiitain.s, 
Ri*m*rally well winnUti, ami s4*ldoni lac king a shrim* <n' 
two, making ,) bright s|)oi of retl amidst tin* deep gn*cii, 
citiiihim* with the levelled fields to make the iM*culiar charm 
of dn* prospivt. 'i rci*s are of m.iny vaih-ties hut mostly 
cvcrgr(*(*n coni lei's, of whiih tin* pine called ttialut i familiar 
in Japan(*si* pictures) is h\ far tin* Cinntnonesi. Iin ratlin- 
sombre evngreeii on tin* liillsid{*s is n*lievecl in spring hy the 
brilliant green of clumps <»f hainlsM), which tlie japam*sc 
put to tin iiifiiiilr iiuiiih(*i of iis(*s. 'I'ln* ttmhti is a slow- 
growing tree and its tinii}i*i is not parlicul.'oly giHsl, hut it 
has tin* great virliic that it will grow on hillsides too sleep 
and harreii to supiM>rt any other vegetation, and it forms a 
valiiahh* relainer of nioistun*. Witlnuii it tin* .tlninduni 
)>iit lilfiil i-aiiifall would destroy ralhi-r than water the farms. 
Even as it is, ihei’i* are lew pi*i-ennial ri\’(‘i'M in japaii, ihe 
inajoi'itv showing l<>r more* than half the days in the y<*ai- 
a wide espaiise of stony Ik*cI, sonn*linn*s willi a small 


CHINA’S 

AGONY- 

Extract from a report on a war dfetrfet bordering t/ie yongtie 
sent to the Central Execiittve Committee of the British Fund ot 
Shanghai by a Member of the Chineie h^edicaf Relief Committee: 

** I passed through one endless line of human suffering . . . difficult to describe 
living conditions of refugees ... no words in any language adequate. Under- 
nourished beyond power of words to depict. 

"There Is no Temple without masses of refugees sleeping on the stone floors, or on 
boards, benches, tables or altars wherever there is an Inch of space. 

** Everywhere sick men, women and children lying In bundles of rags. ... To my 
unutterable misery mothers with diseased babies In their arms fell on their knees 
before me crying, and asking for medical care . . .” And there are at least thirty 
million refugees ! Won't you help ? £5 will keep 20 for a month. 

BRITISH FUIID FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS IN CHINA 



PLEASE SEND 

121, Wntboune Tenrece, Load^ W.2 

(INITIATED BY THE LORD MAYOR 

OF LONDON 1 

CLOTHING (new and old) 

1 andoM ® for the sum of £ t. d. 


BLANKETS and OLD LINEN to: 



Nemo 

0 THIS FUND IS ADH1NIS1ERED BY.'A 

The Hon. Secretary 

Address . . 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF THI CHINA AS- 

Clothing and Comforts Committee 

SOCIA-nON, THE BRITISH RED CROSS 

St tha above address 

(Mmm um block capiult) A.E.J*. 
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siiTiiin int-iiiuln’iii^^ down its coui-sr, and not infrociucntly 
coinpletoly dry. 

MODERN CrriES 

'Flu' iravflltT, hcmcvn*, is sure to Rcl his first impt mions 
from ihi* c itifs. If lu* lands at Vokohama, ho ^^•ill sit si 
city in which noihiiin is iiioro than fiftocn years old liir it 
is only sixteen years since port and harlwur wore utterly 
destroyed In the incwt torril>lc oartlK|iiake which ever struck 
so populous an area; and naturally (‘oncrete and brick are 
niore in (‘vid(‘ncr than w<kk1 and lhalcli, and the styles arc 
as little JapatM-se as the* materials. Even the swarming 
jinrickshas tif a f<‘w yeiu-s a^o ha\e almost entirely jpvcn 
pl.ice to inoioi-cars, and the Japanese dress for Unh wxi^s 
IS in a rapid decline- it i.s less economical and it hampers 
inoveincm. lake the huildiiiKs, the “ I'orciKn ’* tln-xs is lirsn 
pietur<*squc‘ to the Western eye: hut the laleoljapanese di-ess 
is only that which, during the past sixty yeaix, has overtaken 
every chaiaeteristic native costume in Fairope. 

'I'he traveller has a choice of trams, elecLi ic trains, and 
motor-cars tor transport to the ea|iital, some twenty miles 
(iistjim, and finds himself in a huKc city, also new and 
western, \s’ith many diKiiifitxl hiiildiiiKs and hioad thorou^h- 
ftirt's lor though 'I'okyo was far less ilatiiaHed hy the 
earthquake' than Yokohama, Lwo>ifiirds of it was burnt 
down by the fires which followetl. But little more than n 
sione's-throw from the ^•xl<•nsi^■e luKh-level station there 
is a vast ( yelopean wall, lir<jueMtly overtoppt'd by t;r<)les<pie 
pines, ami surroiii Kit'd by a wide tiuuit. Enclosing; nearly a 
sijuare mile ri^lit in the middle of this tnodern city, tins wall 
and moat enclose llie Imperial Palace, ti cot njiara lively 
modest and imtnisiakahly Japanese building, but this is 
not easiK visible, thounfh one may drive through a part of 
the xtounds. 

'J i)k>o. like Ltuidon. spreads over a vast area, and. like 
Paris, it is the cultural centre of the whole country. It 
houst's numerous universities, has almtwt a inonoixiiy oi'tlie 
art slams, leads in every kind f>f Wi'sU'rnisation, aiul is the 
hub of all ofiicialdom. Only in traditional arts and tlie 
iialise theatre is it excelled by Kyt>to and Osaka. For the 
traveller the most inevitable place in tin* eaiiiial Is the 
Imperial Hotel, which was ctJiistructed ik> j^reai time befoie 
the earihfpiake by Wright, the distinKiiisInxl Aineiicaii 
architect. It passed through that cataclysm alimist uiisralhed, 
and, in a city that had to be rebuilt, the inliiiite ingenuity 
w liit h its architect Iwstowefl on its ornaineniaiion gave so 
many ideas to a |K‘ople who above all otlu'is have an eye 
tin thai sort fif thing that it lias left its marks far and wide. 
.Another tunable and much newer building which attracts 
I hr eye is that which houses the IntjXTial liiet. This is an 
eiitin'Iy Japanese effort mainl) in a mixture of fori'ign 
styles, among which is a suggestion of the Mt'xican. 'Fhi'n' 
is also the .Akasaka Palace, a small-scale imitation of 
Vers;iilles, some distanet* ifom the Imjx-ilal Palace prop<'r, 
which alsrt canu' ihrouglii the* (‘aiih(|uake imdamagt'd, and 
in the' grounds td' which the I’rince Regent fthe ])re«‘nt 
laiiiierm*, inaiigiitaU'tl a new Oablnet when the city was 
still tivinbling from lh<- great (juake and parts of it were still 
in flames aNml then). 


AR'FS A.VD (DRAFTS 

I'.vcl \ kind of tt a\t‘ilei can find an uhiiosl inexhaustible 
vaiielycjj inteifsl in Japan. For the fiin'igner who, let u.s 
s<iy, finds a pedagogit ])o.sl which keejts him in a provincial 
city, iheie is a never-failing interi'si in Japanese arts and 
erafis, in pieiures<|ne shrines and temples, and tlie Japantwe 
ways of lifi*. Fr)r the tourist, who wants a few memorable 
eyi'fiils, there is pre-t'rnlnently Nikko, smne ninety miles 
north of’IVikyo. Here are tlie incredibly firnate nnnisolea 
of the ’I'okngawa Shoguns, the most magnificent being 
that of leyastj, ilie first of his line, who trxik care that he 
should reei'ive deification after his death. 'The ancillary 
building.s and gateways ar(‘ in ki't'piiig with the central 
building, and the whole is just saved by some artistic 
instinct on the |xirt oj the makers frexn lieing a vulgar and 


gaudy display. Not far off is the “ sjtcrtrd biidgt' " of red 
lacquer spanning a river amidst solemn trees « if dark-green 
evergreen, and the approtieh to all this is by a four-mile 
avenue of magnificent crypioim'rias. 

The tourist W’ho tti-rives at Yokohama generally leaves 
from Shimonoseki (or vice vcn«i), so on the way dow'n he 
sees the old capital of Kyoto, most j>iclureM|uely set lietween 
two great tcinple-cniwneil moiintains, and itself a show city. 
I’heiv are two princi|>al palaces — the Imperial Palace, 
where the Emjx'rors arc still enthroned with elalxirau? 
rei'enioiiy, the Shogun's palace, and a dozen lieautiful 
temples. Kyoto and the countiy lound, iiiehiding Lake 
Biwa, Japan’s one large lake, anr liir riirher in liisloric.al 
associations than tlu' northt'iti places, and though the 
tourist seamyx'rs round them in a very few days, the Japano- 
phil could s]>end irionlhs on their investigation. Some 
twenty miles fniiii Kyoto is the still more ancient capital 
of Nani, with its givat s('mi-natura1 park and fine 
templest. 

( )saka and KoIk* are the southern counterparts of'l okyo 
and Yokohama, and though Osaka lacks the cosinojxilitan 
air of 'I'okyo, it is an extremely active* city and niaiiijfacLurt*s 
nearly I'wi'y thing. It has bmi ejilletl the “ MiJiiehesler 
orja]>aii," anti its multiplicity of canals have also earntrtl it 
the ajipellalion ol‘“ a sort of dirty \^*m’ce.” 'I'ti this rt!gioii 
also, including Kolie, a mridcrn port with a numerous 
fiiivign colony, applies what has Ix-en said alxml Kyoto 
regarding the wealth of historical associations. 


SHIN’I'O SHRINES 

The railways in thisintnintaiiious eounti-y hug the cotist 
as much as possible, hut whether one makes the voyage 
iVom KoIk* through the Inland Sea or gtx*s by railway time 
will usually )>e taken to str Miyajima, a “ sacred " island, 
luKtorlcully one of the liirgt'r eenlrex of Shinto, and memor- 
able to the casual visitor for the gtrat red imi {tlie sort of 
gatelrss gateway that stands before Shinto shrines) which 
Stands in the scii, shown up by the greenness behind it. 

Miyaiimn is one of the “ 'I'lirce Seeiu's " (fiillowing n 
dhinese' methtxi of elaxsilicalion, the Japanese' are fond of 
making numerical groiqis), and travellers with more 
leisure air well repaid by visiting the other two Arnano- 
liashidaie, the Floating Bridge of Heaven on the coa.sl of 
the .Japan Sea, and MaLsnsliima, or I^inc Islands, off the 
coast of Sendai, far to the north. And there are thowr 
two great (anil iiieliiirHcjur) centres of Shinto, I.se and 
Kldzuki, when' the* plain vvtxideti shrines arc* large eiiuugli 
to be impressiv<‘ and are set in the midst of gn'at natural 
tthough rather xoif>ne) lieauty. 

'Fiine would liiil to tell of other places which ought to bit 
seen, or to tell adetpialely of iluae thus hurricxlly riientionefl. 
'J’wenty years ago it was (juiie an adventure to go on a motor 
trip, but now it is much easier; new roads have Ixrn made 
over many of the pa.sses, but tarred roads arc still rare. 
However, a inoloi- loin- is very delightful; but as there are 
hotels only in ihosi' pla< es where foreign tourists are frequent, 
one must be prcfiareil to forgo such luxuries, If one i-aii do 
with a Japanese inn and digf'sl Japanese fixid, then* i.s no 
more pleawint countiy Itir a tour, w'hether on foot, by 
bicycle, tir motor-car. Of course, a certain miniinnrn of the 
language* is iieeerssary, and one must Ix^ pn'panxl for tin* 
common bath, and for washing and shaving in eoiiipuny, 
but there is no hardship alwul that, and even the smalUsl 
inn is tilway.s sufliricnlly clean. And there an* i>U‘nty 
of inns, as the Japanese are themselves very limd ol’ 
travel. 

'J’hereisagreat variety of climate in Japan, and the rain- 
lall varies much in dilfcrenl placex. Summer is hot and 
humid, and there an* many mosquitoes but happily no 
malaria. Winter may lx very rold, but alw-ays, as has Ix'cn 
said, " has a touch of summer in it," for it is, on the whole, 
drv, and bh'siK^d with plenty of bright sunshine. Altogether 
it IS a delightful country, and owes much of its picturestjue- 
ness and habilahilily to the work of its industrious 
inhabitanbi. 
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|| Touring the Netherlands East Indies 

i| From Stone- Age Conditions to Princely Courts 


i! by JOHN DE 

U 

1 1 y nuic-h of an open question whether tlic present- 

I • I diiy fariliiy and rapidity of intercourse across the globe 

I ! -^are pnxiuciiig any better understanding between nations 
ijl and jH*oplt*s. I'lie fact is, people trfivel too easily nowadays; 
j| it makes them thoughtless. Ask those widely (ravelled 

j \ cruising friends of yours al)oui their latest p>ort8 of call in 

the M^itenaneaii, and shudder, as 1 recently shuddered, 
!* at the numl)er of rating places and the items of bazaar 
I* junk that rhitter their memories to the exclusion of more 
(i valuable iinpi'cssiozis. 

I: A HUM.AN UAnORA'rORY 

X It would be a thousand pltic-s if the remarkable 

J: facilities for travel by land, «‘a, and air that are rapidly 

ojienlng up the remoter corners of the Netherlands East 

II Indies, even to hurried lrav«*llers, should end by leaving 

jj the* viaiuir to this great wonder %vorld with no more 

j| inspiring memories than those of a gargantuan rijxltafrl at 

the Hotel des hides, the inadequacy of some golf course, 

Jr an<l the vague impression that Hali is the Indonesian 

V version of u sirip-ieasc act. For it is a most wonderful 

j| world, this itland empire that sireu-hes across some three 

(I thousand miles, from somewhere south of Rangoon to 

j I 5omewhei“e north of 'I'hursday Island. Of all the eivilisa- 


LA VALET'I'E 


tions that at somt? tinu* or other flourished in Southern 
Asia and in Australia there are specimens found alive and 
thriving somtnvhere in this strange laboratory of the human 
rac(\ It is in no way an exaggeration to say that from 
the m*Kt primitive Stone-age conditions, to the elaborate 
organisation of the princely Javanese courts, and the latest 
applications of Western scientific conceptions, every variety 
of living conditions can be witnessed in operation some- 
where in Iiisulinde. 

Of the high culture of India, lK)th in its Hindu and 
its Buddhistic forms, the living force is still shaping the 
daily life of millions of Malays in Java, Bali, and othtT of 
the islands. 'J'Jie great philosophy (»f life which Moham- 
med started in the Arabian di'rstn t has moulded and still 
guides the existence of the majfirity of the native pcnph*s - 
although the rigidly monotheistic Prophet would be sorely 
perturbed to witness how comfortably the easy-going 
people of these blessed islands mingle his stern pnrcepis 
with an unfaltering faith in their early animistic worship, 
and with a sprinkling of gcxls and denmiis selccUxl from 
the Hindu pantheon just to prove their cheerful cclei tirism. 

European influences too, many good, some jxM'haps 
lc4w so, have left their living mark on these parts, th<' mark 
of Portuguese, English, and Dutch, especially of the latter, 
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vvhost* paternal gnvrrnineiil, Khapt'd in closw* and under- 
standing collaboration with the intelligentsia of the in- 
digenous races, is moulding some sixty million people into 
a new Indonesian riility. 'Fo complete this complex 
picture of the tolerant existence side by side of every land 
of social and religious community, there are the Uhinese 
and Aralw, uiid more rwently large Indian and Cleylonese 
grou{M that display their own type t>f life and ('iiliure in 
the midst of this happy variety. 

HOUSES: SIMPLE AND KLAHORAl'K 

You do not need to Ik* a scholar to enjoy «nnethiug ol* 
this human minornma which the Nelhei lands Indian 
islands spread out before the visitor, and of which the 
rapid means of tnivel enable him to get a bird’s-eye view, 
even during a relatively short trip. All you have to ilo is 
to use to the full the Caeiiities for gelling cpiiekly from one 
S|X)t to another — but in between l<> look annmd you at some 
leisure, and, if possible, with some slight idea of things to 
look for and at. 

’I'ake houses, for insianee; these will at once give you 
a key to the ly|x* of people and culture you find yourself 
amongst. Of the most primitive type, that still in use 
among the Kubus, an alMwiginal jungle people hidden 
away in the rain forests of Sumatra, you may |K‘rliaps 
never sec an actual specimen. Hut should you go trailing 
big game in the jungle, it is ten to one that some night 
your camp bed will lx* sheltered against a shower by a 
rapidly constructed roof of deftly plaited leaves, slanting 
Ix-lweeii the soil and a couple of trees. Jallle more 
sultslantial are the shelters Iwncatb which the Kulms s^H'ttd 
most of Lh(*ir nights. Again, jx'rhaps the* nKifed plallbrniK, 
perched high up in some tree or on a few fall poles, on 
which certain New (Guinea alxirigines dwell whose life 
is to this day that of the Stone Agt^, may not bt* actually 
seen l)y you. Uvit if you gluiwe. at vhe frail strurtuve 
lowering over a Javanese rieelield towards htir\'esl lime, 
and watch the little boys on guanl in them to scare away 
the rcd-l>eaked lanldy birds, you know priily iniieh how 
the more primitive tribes house thrmwives, e\’en nowadays. 

But it is when you look with some eare at the many 
kinds of elaborate dwellings willi curved, overiianging roofs 
that you can read a whole history of the irilx*8 and races 
that have for centuries migratixl it) wave after wave, right 
up to the beginning of our i^a, from ilie mainland of 
soutb-easVern Asia into the chain of islands that extend 
as far as Australia, and is continual by other islands 
l>eyond it, far into ihe Pacific. One feature most of them 
have in eoimnon, a leature which, on<-e realised, you will 
noticj* again and again. 7'liey all trace their aneesiry 
l)ack to tin* oceupitnts of the original village canoe in which 
their earliest arietrstors came to tite pntwnt land whett* they 
live. So strong is this folk memory of their original arrival 
from a land overseas, that many customs of the eonimunnl 
life of tribes which for many generations have iieva- Iktii 
any’\vhcTC near the sea, still retain eli*menl8 based on t)ic 
conception of a community that once emigrated in its own 
eancK*. And when these people die nothing will content 
their spirits but to return overseas to ibeir original h(»mc- 
land. So in burial customs and mounds the aii<!ient canoe 
appt'aix again and again. 

Even in .some of the fishing craft of lo-day, those 
at tractive vessels with fantastic sails that add gaiety and 
grace to the little harlxmi-s and estuaries all c»ver the 
Archipelago, we find the remains of early animisile w'oi'ship 
in the hornbill heads and the bcxlies oF the sacred snake, 
or tMfiat that survive in the ornaments or shapes of many 
prewml-day native prahuSt and in many fabrics produced 
in llu* islands. 

RACES: PRlMl'llVE AND DICNIFIED 
I’he interexiing thing alxiul these ;iS{X*ctJf of native life, 
is that one comes across them among such highly cultured 
pt'oplc as the Minangkabau Malay's of southern Sumatra, 
a most dignified and artistic race, and among the most 
primitive tribes in the interior of Clelebes, such as the 
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The xiunniil «»r ermiRiinn lowu-r. 


'i'oraja, or the Apo-Kayan Dayak of Dutch North Bt>rneo. 
Another race of a Huinewhat primitive kind, but mint 
attractive in many of its cukkhus at any rate since it ha.s, 
somewhat reluctantly, abuiidoncd head-hunting as a 
normal and gentlemanly cK-ru|)alion - an* the Nias people, 
a very s|X)i ting race among whom high jumping is held 
in great honour as a means of dev«*loping Ixxlily iitnexsand 
martial aptitudes. 

UREAl WORKS OF AR’l' 

From very <*arly times Java has lM:en well ]K>pulaLal, 
highly cultured, unci rich. ’J'lie g(*ographers of the Roman 
Empire knew it as the land that pnxlueed abutidanl riec* 
and gold. Chinese sage.s travelling in the distant days 
which were for Eurojx* the Dark Ages, sjx)ke of its high!)- 
civili.si'd Hindu kingdoms, its scholars, and magnificent 
trmjjles. (Jf the latter many stu])endous ruins sniA'ive, 
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ruin> which the painstaking and scholarly care of lh(‘ Dutcli 
Hast Indian Arcliffological Service has in recent years 
restored in such a way tliat their original character is clearly 
visible even to the untrained belajlder. OuistandiiiK 
ainonR the ^reat works of art anywhere in llie world is the 
Kreai shrine of Horobudur in Clentral Java. It is a “ ser- 
mon in stone “ that needs little verbal addition to di.scloM* 
the essence of its story and its moral to any visitor who lakes 
the trouble to around its four vast sides slowly and 
attentively, rising from one terrace to the next, in the 
iiit<-nd(.‘d direction, that is with the nf<ht .shoulder to 
the centre. lA’cn if rnie dws not know every detail of 
the evetitful stories of human life and sufferinK that fill the 
relief panels of the lower terraces, nor the many birth 
sUiries and the life liistory of the Buddha (hiulaina that 
follow higher up, no intent visitor run full to lx* irnpressi'd 
by the gradual t^rowlli in the .serenity of the iiLriiosphen* 
that emanates from this enormous suecjnwion of pictures in 
stone, until <in the hit;liest rurij<s of the eoloxsal (•difice 
nothinti earthly remains, and only the rcfn-aUtd unadonard 
fitrure (if the Buddha, in attitudes of varyiiiK si|i(fiifiean(‘e, 
.stresses the ultimate links i)(:lweeii man’s tran.sieiil world 
araJ the Inexpressible Aljsolute bey(jnd. 

But it is not only in the many ma.st(T|>iee<‘S of ancii'nl 
archiU'ciiire and s(‘ulplure that we may discover sfaraihinK 
of the uialerlyiriff life of the people of Java over forty 
niillion.s by ja»w. It is in the (olourful maikel places, 


in the xi'ttt-vful villages hidden j)eaeefully ainon^ rustling 
c(K'OJiut tree's and gently swaying hutiilxMi gnives, in the lift* 
that mo^'es (Jii merrily alonj^ the roadways that link riec- 
fields and plantations with the neiRhUiurinK town, that 
we can oliserve and learn to like the charming j>eoj)le of 
this gloriously Ix'autiful island. 

AN UNSPOlL'l’ PARADISK 

Here too we may sec up-to-date Dutch colonial 
administration at its ]><*st and most active. Wht'thcr in 
the attempts to prepare this vast permile of different races 
and stages of cultural development for growing self-rule, 
(a- in its s>^temmic attempts to solve the social, economic, 
and technical problems of a great colonial empire, the 
marhinery and effects (»f Dutch colonial administration are 
well worth more than a hasty glinipst*, especially by those 
w'fio in their own parts of the British lanpire, or in the 
colonic's of the United Stales of America, may have to face 
problems of administration and development, not unlike 
in kind to tliose which the Dutch have so firmly faced in 
the 1 tidies. 

In the other great islands, Suinulra, Borneo, and 
Celebes, the same prtK-csses may lx* seen at w'ork under 
h'ss advanc(>d eondition.s, and native lift' in all its gradation 
Ik‘ oijserved from msiny a varying angle. In the less well- 
know’ii smaller islands, that stretch out in two arches 
lx!Lween Java and Australia and beiwi'cn Ck'Ielx^t and 
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Xfw (luiitcn, the vuricty of scemT>', the diflerenew l)etv\’een 
the respective inhnljitants, and the ma^rnifiecnec of the 
arts and erafts of many of these peoph^ an* so many added 
soul-el's of enjoyment. As for Bali, little tilt'd he said of 
it at a time when evn-y tourist aHfiiey vaunts its eharms 
as the ’• last Paradise* on earth," exrepl to hojx* that its 
enehantinji; {titiple may lotifr remain as iiiiKuoilt as th(*y 
still are, the louristie avalanehi* notwithstanaiiiK. 

Of the varied seenery, tiKi, the pieiures published by 
shipping companies and tourist agencies are spreading a 
better understanding among the travelling public. But to 
me the greatest charm of travelling in the Indies under 
present-day conditions is the fact that one can gain so 
swift and fascinating a bird’s-eye view of its many pK*oph*s, 
iilmost all of them engaging, whether they belong to the 
highly sophisticated upper classes of Java, the dignified and 
cultured Malays of Sumatra, or the hardly-weanH head- 
hunters on the more primitive islands. 


I'o thofM^ who would wish, at little extra trouble 
and expense, to prepare themselves to enjov their Java 
tiip doubly, I would recommend a preliminary visit 
to the colonial or ethnographic museums of Amsterdam, 
l^iden, and Rotterdam. Here, under the most pleasant 
conditions and in a very short space of time, they will 
he able to acquire a general outline of the history and the 
peoples of the whole Archipelago that wall enable them 
all the more readily to grasp the many interesting 
things they will come acrosss in the emerald islands of 
Insulinde. 

The physical .side of travelling has nowadays hern 
made almost 1 (k> xmixith. Is it lixi murh to hojie that in 
n*lurn we might lake a little tmulilr alamt our mental 
equipment ? Our reei>m|M‘iiKir will lie in the lasting 
memories which we shall bring home, those iiieinories 
which are pitibnlily the final justification of all travelling 
outside erne’s study! 



A manirr nonrs c»\'cr ilic summit. 




A sc rtir on ilir Ku.M Coajit of .lava. 










B atavia in Wesl Java -is the capital ol thc Nether- 
lands Kast Indies. Il was founded in llie s<‘vciite<'nth 
wniury on the sin* of the natix’c town of Jaratra hy 
the ^cat Jan Pirlcrzoon C(»en, one of ihe iiiosi famous 
(Jovernors-deneval of the Netherlands Uast Indies. 

Nan'ow stn'ets inlei-sectcd hy nuineroas <.inials 
originally characictrised Old Ihitavia as iN'pically Dutch. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century Batavia had n 
<'onsidcral>ly and well-lodo jn’ople had rotninenc(*d t<» 
build resichmees a ronsiderahle distance away from the 
town, in districts known as Kijswijk, Noordwijk, and 
Wcltevnflc‘11, whertr Government ofliccs wenr also built. 
At a later dale, Biilavia spread out towards these districts, 
with the i-esult that additional Ji*sidential ([iiarters were 
lounded still farther afield, in Menteng, (»ondan^dia, 
Mecster Clomelis, etc., until finally all wen* lining in the 
(ireater Ikilavia of Uwlay a magnificent nuKlern j'arden 
eity with a population of no less than ^(ki.o^h), of whieii 
nearly 40,n(Mi are Kuro|M*an, the remainder la‘inji{ natives, 
Chine.se, aiul other Orh^nuds. 

Old Ihitavia still retains practieally all its old-world 
ehann in spile of the imKlern ofliee luiildin^s, railway 
sUiiion, and liieioi it's which, iriftTininKled with old Chiiie!«* 
anti Dutch buihlinj^s and hisltnieal relics, lend to the whole 
an iillo|rether pleasintr, ii' somewhat incongruous, hlendini; 
of old and new, Kasi and West. 

Modern Batavia possewM-s |>rariirally all the aineniiicsi 
of a thoroughly up-to-date European eity— iii-st-rlas.s 
hotels, re.staui ants, callus, shojw, cimamis, municipal tlntalre, 
and chil», bi^autifully laid out plevv; (i,e. stiuairs), 
and residential huildin^s of all shapes and sizes rniiKinjir 
frotn old and tK*\Y inavble-fli«>red mansions to delifililfiil 
ird-tilcd villas all set in shady aviMiiic's or s(|uar<‘s, Ihitavia 
is essentiallv well-planncti and the splendid asphalt roads, 
lK>th in Old and New Ikitavia, would surprise lhos<* who re- 
ineTn!)er the terribly dusty roads of not so very many year.s 
ajfo and the sickly smell of su^ar offal with which they were 
“ watered.” Although Old Batavia is the commeit ial 
, eimlre of the City, commercial e.''tahlishmenls have in jveerit 

Y years shown a defiulte tendency to carry on their activities 

i in Batavia Geniriim in which the ( iovernor-Generurs 

I ]>jdacc and many Government oflices are also situated. 

^ 'J'hc dovelopineni of iiadc in the nineUTnih century 

I nmdered inadequate the old harlx)ur of Ikitavia; a new 

' harljour was therefore eonslrtiet<*d at 'I’andjong IViok some 

* five miles to the East and eain»‘ into use in illlki. Ever- 

i jp-owinR trade demanded eontinual extensions and lo-day 

* Tandjonfi Priok is one of the i^rc'aU’st and mtwi nnMl»*ni 

i seaTJorts in the Far East. It is n-arhed from Batavia by fast 

J electric trains, an c.xcellent moioi-n>;id, and a canal, and 

J has in fact liecome a subtirb of Bsitavia, ptisscssing ius tm-n 

• residential quarter. ()tlic?r lea lures of Tandjoiif? Priok 

! are a motor-car assemblifiK plant and a splendidly eiiuipixnl 

^ yacht club. 

'I’he old harbour still exists ami is mainly used by 
native fiahiiif.'; and other l>oals. The fish market and really 


heautifiil a({uaiiuin are well worth visil.s, likewise tin* 
museums, ehunhes. old huildiiiKs. and historical relics 
<»f various kinds, inchidiiiji; the siicrid eaitnon and I*iei»*r 
Erhervelfl's skull. A list of Ikitavia's ainenilii's would not 
!«• eomplete without refeivnee to sjnat. Va»-htinj» has 
alicady Ix*<*n ineiilional, and firsi-class lactliiies t!xist 
for all kind.s of j;:ime.s sue), as U‘nnis, r(Kiii);Lll, t^olf, rnwiiiK 
and .swimming the last-named in splendidly jxiuippetl 
oixni-air fresh- water prsds. 

Allhoufrh rivalled hy Soiirahaya in East Java, Biilavia 
is Ihe most important eommn eiiil centre in the Netheriiinrls 
East Indies, as most of the head otiices of the ^reiU baiikin^^, 
shipping, and ineirantile Urins are established there in 
addition to foreign eonsulale.s-Keneral. It is probably for 
these* reasons that Batavia is soin(*tlnies ealletl the (hiteway 
to the Nt*therlands F«ist Indies, esiH’cially for those who 
ari ive fifuii I'.urope and other jijirls of lli<- Far Ejisi. 
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Sightseeing in Siam 

by Sir Robert E. Holland 



S IAM is a wondcrlu! countiy for the tourist wlii» has 
lrisiir<* and a drsirc to do a little penile exploration ofT 
the iM’iiten Iriu’k. It is oil' the Ijealen track l>ocausc 
the main fMssi'nt^'r shippin'r lint's do not rail at Bangkok, 
ami as regards rail eoiinertiiin with the outside world, it is a 
eul-ile-sae; hut hy air it is very' accessible ft»r those who can 
allbrcl to travel in this wav, as the air-|)ort, l3on Muang, is 
(|uite ait important jiniclion-halt Tor Hrilish, French, and 
Dutch planes. When a bijn " cruising “ liner comes up the 
(hiirorsiani and lies oH’ the bar of the muddy Mcnam, 
alxnil twenty-hve miles from Ikiiii^kok, crowds of wrary- 
llH)kin^ {K'ople can be seen for a few hours hurrying through 
the »hoppin^centre.sand iR'in^ conveyed by fpjidcs round the 
colourful palaces and temples. By nightfall they have all 
retreated to the ship except a Itnv who make the ovirrland 
Journey by rail and mad to Angkor Wat, and from there 
Ro <111 several hutidred miles by road to rejoin llieir jiarty 
at ISaiRon. 

But that is emphatically not the way to .slRliLsee in 
Siam. A very pleasant side-trip may !«• imule in eomfori- 
able little steamers fiyini SiiiRapove, or by rail in the well- 
appointed “ International Express ” which runs Iwiec a 
week to BiiiiRkok (froni PenanR in twenty-seven hours and 
from SiiiRapore in about forty hours), and there arc comfort- 
able hotels in BiUiRkok, the spacious “ Oriental ” beside the 
broad river, and others emlj<mered in ti-ees amuiiR the 
canals, where a slay may be made ibr a lew days to explore 
the celebrated “ pawnshops " f>f the city, to wt' the fantas- 
tically beautiful Grand Palace, the shrine of the world- 
famed “ Emerald Buddha,” and the many exquisite uwt.\ 
or temples in llie neiRhl>ourhood, and to plan excursions 
either by rail or river or canal (there me no roads from 
Bangkok into the hinterland j. 'rravellers who have intro- 
ductions las m««i people havei will Ik* entertained lavishly 
at the Legations or in charming private homes by Europeans 
and Siamese alike, and will liave the fri-edom of the fine 
Spfirts Club where jx-ople of many nationalilit^ thronR the 
biR swimmiiiR-ptH)! in the evening after golf or tennis or 
polo. 'I'he visitor will find many subjects of fascinating 
interest in Ihmgkok to delay his wanderings afield, and he 
will lx* abh‘, if he wishes, to seek I'lilighienmciit from expert 
meinlx 1 ^ of the Siam Soi ieiy. He may study the origin 
and histr)ry of the Emerald Buddha which is supposed to 
have been made i'noi of a single emerald, but from some 
rare translucent stonei inor<‘ than 2,2<x> years ago in India, 
and of other small figuri's treasuird in temples, to which 
great sanetity, if not magic powers, arc attributed. He 
may hear alxMit Siam's strange birds and beasts and fish, 
the beach-skipping gobies orPakriam which live in holes on 
murky beaciies and are in the very act of becoming land 
ariinials, lx*iiig able to outstrip a man in their Jumping 
progress over mud flats; the climbing perch which often 
make long journeys overland and vs hich you may find up 
trees; a sjK'cies offish of which the male takes charge of tlie 
eggs, farming tliein with its tail and acting as watchdog until 
the lialching wlnm it shelters the young fish in a kind of 
skirled ixiuch which il pos.s<-.s.s<*s for the pur|x»e; an odd 
little sea worm, railed the /»« wnfflrant, which is like a 
centiprde with a viper's In^ad and lardy iridescent of retl, 
yellow, and blue, ’fhis crealuK* falls to pieces if louchi'd, 
and M-ems to IxTome dissolved in tlie water, for no trace <rf 
its Ixxly ran be foiiiifl. Siamese assert that ifsaiidy mud is 
added to the bowl of water in which the wonn was caught, 
the disintegrated jrarl ides join up, and the worm reappears! 

’Fhen there are lizards like small alligators, which lean 
Imiii tiees into water, the IrKri-long louse lizard hokay; with 
its unexpectedly loud voire and .sociable ways; birds of 
exquisite cirlouring and tuneful song; of snakes a consider- 


able varicTly, but mostly non-poisonous, perhaps Ixrcausc 
the Siairurse irgard the cobra as a table delicacy. A China- 
man, who w'as the fortunate findtT <rf a white cobra, refused 
a handsome offer from a rtrstauranl pmprietor for it. A 
sizable pvthon may somelirni^ Ire seen to flow across your 
lawn in the direction of the nearest henroost, and a game of 
golf is often interrupted hy a snake hunt. 

The more serious-minded will find plenty of things to 
arouse their inteix^i and curiosity, such as the Natiirnal 
Museum which is very well organised and contains a valu- 
able art collection, the fine lurspilal, the stately tcmpU«, the 
Siamese drama including the ancient “ shadow pictures ’’ 
fperhaps pmairsors of cinema art), the Royal Cloqrs of 
liidlcl Danciriit, the political dev'clopmeni of the country 
which has seciirc'd for the people the Ix'iiefiLs of a lilx'ral 
roiisfitutirin and an up-lo^atc army and navy and air 
force, the iflalioiis ol Siam with Wcwutii Powers, the 
(fovernmenl’s reaction to Japanese trvertures and com- 
mercial [HTietration, the problem of Ghinese immigration, 
etbiKrgraphieal mysteries eoTicerniiig the p<'oplcs of Siam, 
and many other things. 

Bui the cxpcrieiireil traveller will avoid becoming 
entangled in the life «)!' Bangkok and will begin at «>nce to 
plan exixditions, ThcTr arc plenty of alternatives to 
choose Irom: week-end triiw by coasting steamer whostr 
.skipixT is always ready to anchor off a siindy cove for a 
liathe; a run of five hours by rail to the seaside resort of 
Hua Hin w here there is a iwaceful hotel right on the shore 
and the bathing is delicious except during a jellyfish 
invusioii; wanderings by ilug-out canoe prop<‘lled by a 
Siamese )x>ai-woman, by iKiek-watcrs atid canals under 
tunnels of foliage and one-w ay bridges made of a single log; 
a day excursion, cither liy rail or (preferably) by rivtT, to 
Ayudhya, the medieval capital of .Siam whiidi was sacked 
and burnt by Burmese armies in 1 7 fio, and is now famous 
for its imposing ruined temples and for a gigantic bronze 
statue of the Buddha; a pilgrimage to the Prabahl moun- 
tain shrine In-yoiid Ayudhya, which enclos<*s one of the five 
Footprints of the Buddha known to the world; a Journey 
farthcr afield to the teak forests of the north and the 
romantic mountainous rountry oi'the 1 jio trilMw towarrls tlie 
frontier lx?tween Siam and the Shan States of Burma; and 
l.nstly, organiw^d excursions to some of the rnon: iinjKirltint 
archaxilogical sites within reach of Ikingkok. 

Then* are innumerable ruins ol'temphw and nf ancient 
fortified places hidden in the Jungles of Siam, and although 
some few of the more important have Imtii cleared and 
rxcavalrd, thri*e are very many sites still to 1 m* investigated. 

'I'he .Siamese arc very fond of anangiiig holiday ex- 
eui-sioris and pilgrimages by river or rail to plaees of interest, 
and as they are amiable and discreet travelling rnm{xinions, 
it is a privilege to join their parties, ’The writer has a 
pleasant nrolleciion of one such excursion, under the 
auspices of the Siam .StK:icty, to the ruined city of Phiniai 
on tin* western plateau, which is known as “ the little* 
Angkor ” and is one of the finest examples of Khmer 
archilecuii-e in Siam. 

one seems to know exactly who the Khmers were 
or whence they came, but they showed a surprising aptitude 
for al)!Mjrbing the arts and civilUiilion of earlier Hindu 
invaders whom they displaced, and Phimai is know’n to 
have been a fortified outpost and provincial capital under 
the mighty Khmer kingdom of Angkor. A paved road, ol‘ 
whicii traces still remain, connected the two plae^. 

left Bangkok by train and after leaving the inter- 
minable rice plains of central Siam, cliinlxxl circuitously 
through dense jungle and rocky ravines towards the tower- 
ing rampart of the Dangrek mountains, 'rhis line, w'hieh 
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was otu* <>r I hr fifsl u» hr built In Siam, was very costly in 
human livt's owiny to ihr jxiisonous kind of fever prevalent 
in the junRlr. In five years about .*),o<k) coolies and 
thirtv-six Europeans {Dcrished from it. 

S’exi morninK we reached a wa>'side station calh'd 
C^hakraraj, al)out thirty kilometres by jungle track froiTi 
Phimai. We cinbitrked there in a so-called bus which 
consisted of an o|K‘ii honir-niaclr Ixwly, with a bench down 
each side ;iiifl an awning, nioiinlrd on an anrirnl (Uirvrnlet 
chassis. Many odd lilinrnls, such as oil pica's, eU'Ctric 
cables, horn, etc., which hud come adrift from their 
ori^nal f:islrninj»s, wrif lied on with win*. 

So it ranir alK)iil after various inisha]>s--that we 
ap|m)ach(‘d Phimai with pro])<*r i-eveirnee and respiet, on 
lixit as a pil^'itn should. 

At th<‘ ramparts and tin* soiilh(‘rn jL^iite of Phimai 
appean*d, vejy dilapidaK*!! but still showing soinethiiiK of 
rnajesty. and on enieiinfj we found ourselv(‘s in a long 
street, lined on IkuIi si<i(*s with huts and shops, leading to a 
teri aee on whieh stands the southern Uopura of the great 
temple. 

At the centre of the ruins stands an exceedingly beauti- 
ful praufi or tower, built of finely cut red and yellow siind- 
stoin*, now about forty feet Jiigh. 'J'he elaborately carved 
supei'sirtK'tun*, which is now liuncaK'd, must have origin- 
ally ris(‘n, in pvramidal form, litr another lilletMi feet or so 


to its lotus-fiower summit. In the four ixirrh-ways or 
cntranctrs of the fnan^ there an? exquisitely carved 
lintels and pillars of which arehrol^isls supply interpre- 
tations, hut the figure of Buddha which doubtless occupiixl 
the eeniral chamlxT has now disappeared. 

The prang stands in a cloister in the form of a 
sajiiare, each side lx‘ing alxmt aoo feel in length and pimred 
in the centre by a pi)rc:li-way originally surmounlt^ by a 
gopura. The giipuras have crumbled away and a great 
part of the nxifing of the cloister gallery has fallen in, but 
enough trinains to show the massive, andi-les-s construction. 

Surrounding the cloister, at a dislanre of a)>out ^50 
feet from it, then* is an outer wall, now fr«im nine to fifteen 
feel high. < Jateways in the centre or<*aeh of the four side's of 
this oui<‘r wall were surmounted by cruciform gopuras 
which are now badly ruined. 'I’he southern gopura, by 
which the temple is lairmally entered, is alone suftieiently 
prest'rved to alUird some idea of the elaborate milure of the 
stioieture with its mighty pillai*s and eellar-likc chainlxTs. 
In one of the chamlx'rs is a female statue said to have Iieen 
ivinoved by the monk.H from a jungle shrine, IxTaiiwr while 
their it attracted the villagi* youths from miles acoiiiid and 
drove them mad with love of its l)onuty. L<*gerid has it 
that the temple courts weir for many yeain kept free 
Irotii iindei-growth by a pious elephant which frequented 
the spot. 
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'I he RivtT, wliirh flnwii 
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Thir of lilt* many canaU amuiirl Hangktik. 








StyU No. I. 

Two Coloun. 
L«var-f1llin{ action. Clip and 
Lavar In g(^ nlckal*plita. 

Stylo No. 2. 

SiK Coloun. 

Choica of Laver or Stud- 
niling action. Rolled Gold 
Clip and Band. 

Stylo No. S. 

Throe Colours. 

The Thin Barrel Modal for 
Ladles. Lever*flllln| aalon. 
Rolled Gold Clip and two 
Rolled Gold Bands on Cap. 

MANIFOLD 
Style No. «. 

Black Chased only. The 
Manifold ••Rollaf.'* Rolled 
Gold Clip and two Rolled 
Gold Bands on Cap. Lavar* 
milnf action. 

Stylo No. 3. 

Three Colours. 

An alsfant modal. Large 
•• RallaT” Nib. Stud or 
Lever-filling action. Rolled 
Gold fittings. 

INK VISIBLE 
Stylo No. 7. 

Pour Colours. 
Attractive model. Ink-visible 
barrel. Rolled Gold Clip 
ind three Rolled Gold Bands 
)n Cap. Large ‘•Relief" 
Mib and Ink capacity. Re- 


Make Writing a Pleasure! 

It is R fact that 90 per dent, of people habitually write 
with an oblique or stub nib. This is why the one and 
only •* Relief" Nib has become famous all over the world. Hence you can be 
sure that a " Relief" Founuin Pen is bound to please. "Relief" Fountain Pens 
are made first and foremost with the idea of comfort and convenience in 
writing. High quality — dependability — a perfect wn for all who write. NOTE : 
Models No. T and No. 2 are alto made in ^c-less Regular Style (Non Self-filling). 


Choose a "RELIEF 
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IE ONLY FOUNTAIN PEN WITH THE FANOUS *(REUEF» NIB IN M-CT. COLO 

Obtainable from all Leading Stationers and Stores 

Enquiries to Sole Distributors i HAZELL, WATSON A VINEY Ltd., 140 Shaftesbury Avenue. London. W.C.2. Eng. 





